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DISARMAMENT:  THE  DECISIVE  PHASE 

By  Professor  Alfred  Zimmern 

The  coming  weeks  and  months  will  be  the  most  critical 
period  in  international  politics  since  1919. 

As  was  bound  to  happen  if  a  serious  effort  was  to  be 
made,  the  Disarmament  Conference  has  widened  its  frame  and 
developed  into  something  like  a  new  Peace  Conference.  Mean¬ 
while  the  problem  of  international  economic  relations,  which 
was  left  on  one  side  in  1919,  has  compelled  attention  and  the 
first  governmental  World  Economic  Conference  will  be 
meeting  in  the  spring.  Thus,  after  fourteen  years  of  groping 
and  bungling,  the  moment  is  approaching  when  definite 
decisions  must  be  taken.  Are  international  relations  in  the 
post-war  world  to  be  organized  on  lines  of  co-operation  ?  Or 
will  the  nations  relinquish  the  effort  as  too  difficult  and  relapse 
into  the  armed  competition  of  the  generation  preceding  1914  ? 
The  following  pages  are  written  in  the  belief  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  last  fourteen  years  has  not  been  wasted,  that  the 
very  real  difficulties  which  have  revealed  themselves  are  not 
insuperable,  and  that  the  opportunity  has  at  last  come  for  a 
comprehensive  settlement  which  will  bring  general  appeasement. 

Before  examining  these  difficulties,  there  is  one  major 
question  to  be  answered.  It  is  the  question  which  Armistice 
Day  and  its  ceremony  of  remembrance  brings  forcibly  home 
year  by  year.  The  great  mass  of  mankind  in  every  civilized 
country  desire  peace  and  abhor  war.  Why  then  have  the 
statesmen  not  succeeded  in  giving  effect  to  their  wishes  ?  If 
the  common  people,  who  constitute  the  public  opinion  of 
civilized  humanity,  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  aspiration 
for  a  better  organized  world,  why  do  the  statesmen,  who  claim 
to  be  the  interpreters  of  public  opinion,  fail  to  satisfy  this 
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passionate  yearning  ?  Why,  on  the  contrary,  do  they  con¬ 
stantly  tell  us  that  it  is  public  opinion,  as  expressed  through 
parliaments  and  political  parties,  which  prevents  them  from 
concluding  arrangements  which  personally  they  would  be 
ready  enough  to  agree  to  for  the  sake  of  stabilizing  peace  ? 
What  is  the  explanation  of  the  curious  paradox  that,  in  a  world 
in  which  there  is  an  overwhelming  demand  for  peace,  fear, 
suspicion  and  ill-will  should  still  be  so  predominant  in  political 
and  economic  policies  ?  It  is  easy  to  seek  an  answer  by  looking 
round  for  a  scapegoat — the  weakness  or  corruption  of  indi¬ 
vidual  statesmen,  the  petty  play  of  party  politics,  the  machin¬ 
ations  of  the  armaments  industry,  the  impersonal  malevolence 
of  the  capitalist  system.  But  none  of  these  is  sufficient  to 
explain  why  public  opinion  on  the  side  of  peace,  which  is 
potentially  overwhelming,  has  not  been  effectively  mobilized 
for  practical  policies. 

The  real  explanation  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
that  the  pacifists  have  been  thwarted  by  the  militarists  :  it  is 
that  their  efforts  have  been  largely  nullified  by  their  own 
wrongheadedness.  The  peace  movement  has  in  fact  been  its 
own  worst  enemy.  Intent  on  their  ideal,  its  adherents  have 
been  slow  in  learning  the  right  methods  to  employ  for  attaining 
it.  They  have  too  often  let  their  imagination  run  away  with 
their  political  judgment,  adopting  tactics  which,  in  the  more 
familiar  field  of  domestic  politics,  they  would  be  the  first 
to  recognize  as  hopelessly  unpractical.  Thus  the  emotional 
drive  which  is  the  strength  of  the  peace  movement  has,  for 
lack  of  wise  intellectual  direction,  proved  also  its  greatest 
weakness  :  for  it  has  led  peoples  and  parties  in  different 
countries  to  concentrate  on  policies  congenial  to  their  temper¬ 
aments  and  traditions  and  advantageous  to  their  special 
material  interests,  and  thus  to  break  line  with  their  fellow- 
idealists  in  other  countries.  What  results  from  this,  of  course, 
is  not  pacifism  or  internationalism,  but  a  subtle  and  peculiarly 
repugnant  form  of  nationalism.  There  have  been  numerous 
examples  of  this  in  our  own  country  in  recent  years.  One 
only  can  be  mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of  illustration — a 
manifesto  issued  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  over  a  number  of 
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well-known  ecclesiastical  signatures,  in  which  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  was  invoked  in  support  of  the  policy,  quite  properly 
favoured  in  Lombard  Street,  of  the  “  clean  slate  ”  at  the 
Lausanne  Conference.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a  more 
adroitly  infelicitous  appeal  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
As  one  read  it  in  cold  print,  one  could  almost  see  Mephistopheles 
grinning  over  the  benevolent  writer’s  shoulder  as  the  lines 
were  penned. 

Such  blunders,  however,  are  becoming  less  frequent. 
Fourteen  years  of  trial  and  error  have  brought  an  increasing 
realization  that  international  politics  are  not  a  theme  for 
romance  or  day-dreaming  or  vague  exhortations,  but  a  branch, 
and  by  far  the  most  difficult  branch,  of  that  art  of  politics  in 
which  we  are  considered  to  excel.  The  time  spent  in  learning 
this  lesson  has  not  been  wasted.  If  human  affairs  could  be 
conducted  according  to  plan,  the  intellectual  preparation  for 
a  co-operative  organization  of  the  world  should  have  preceded 
the  establishment  of  institutions  supposed  to  embody  this  idea 
in  practical  form,  just  as  Rousseau  preceded  the  French 
Revolution.  As  it  is,  theory  and  practice  have  perforce  pro¬ 
ceeded  side  by  side,  and  the  world  has  been  the  sufferer.  But 
there  are  signs  that  the  period  of  amateurish  sentimentalism  is 
drawing  to  a  close. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  substance  of  the  problem. 

The  task  that  was  attempted  in  Paris  in  1919  was  to  devise 
an  organization  which  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
events  of  1914.  “  Never  again  ”  was  the  watchword  which 
inspired  the  framers  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  and 
the  peoples  who  applauded  their  work.  The  League  of 
Nations  has  not  functioned  according  to  the  plan  of  its  framers, 
and  the  task  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  is  to  adapt  it  to 
circumstances  as  they  have  developed.  But  it  may  be  useful 
to  recall  exactly  what  it  was  expected  to  do.  The  gist  of  the 
Covenant  was  summed  up  in  the  British  official  commentary 
(Cmd.  151,  1919)  in  the  following  six  points  : 

(1)  Limitation  of  Armaments. 

(2)  A  mutual  guarantee  of  territory  and  independence. 

{3)  An  admission  that  any  circumstance  that  threatens  ^interaational 

peace  is  an  international  interest. 
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(4)  An  agreement  not  to  go  to  war  till  a  peaceful  settlement  of  a 
dispute  has  been  tried. 

(5)  Machinery  for  securing  a  peaceful  settlement  with  provision  for 
publicity. 

(6)  The  sanctions  to  be  employed  to  punish  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
in  (4). 

“  All  these  provisions  ”,  continues  the  official  commentary 
”  are  new,  and  together  they  mark  an  enormously  important 
advance  in  international  relations  It  should  be  added  that 
the  Covenant  scheme,  comprehensive  though  it  was,  was 
deliberately  left  loose  and  flexible — that  is  to  say,  it  was  drawn 
up  on  British  rather  than  on  French  lines.  The  object  was 
not  to  create  a  complete  and  final  world  constitution  but,  in 
the  words  of  the  commentary,  “  to  establish  an  organization 
which  may  make  peaceful  co-operation  easy  and  hence  cus¬ 
tomary,  and  to  trust  in  the  influence  of  custom  to  mould 
opinion 

Reliance  on  time  as  a  healer  has  not  been  borne  out  by 
events.  This  has  been  due  partly  to  unforeseen  developments 
in  general  politics,  partly  to  defects  in  the  Covenant  machinery 
itself.  In  general  politics  there  have  been  three  major  unfore¬ 
seen  developments.  The  first  was  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  League.  This  completely  altered  its 
character,  turning  it  into  a  sectional  instead  of  a  universal 
organization.  Incidentally,  it  left  Great  Britain  in  an  un¬ 
pleasantly  false  position,  our  obligations  towards  our  fellow- 
members  cutting  across  the  closer  association  desired  by 
British  public  opinion  with  the  United  States.  The  second 
unforeseen  development  was  the  unsatisfactory  character  of 
portions  of  the  Peace  Treaties  and  the  difficulty  of  creating 
conditions  permitting  of  their  revision.  The  third  was  the 
fact  that  economic  problems  took  vengeance  for  their  neglect 
at  the  Peace  Conference  by  becoming  the  dominant  concern 
in  international  relations. 

Of  these  three  unforeseen  problems  the  two  last — Treaty 
Revision  and  World  Economic  Relations — are  still  for  the 
most  part  unsolved.  But  the  first,  the  abstention  of  the  United 
States  from  the  League  system,  has  been  met  in  a  most  unex¬ 
pected  way  by  the  development  of  a  special  American  policy. 
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based  on  the  Kellogg  Pact,  which  in  some  ways  goes  further 
than  the  Covenant  itself.  This  is  only  one  example,  though 
a  very  striking  one,  of  the  chief  general  lesson  learnt  from  the 
working  of  the  League  system — namely,  that  in  an  increasingly 
democratic  world  policies  and  methods  cannot  be  drawn  up 
on  hard-and-fast  lines,  but  must  be  adapted  to  the  outlook  and 
general  attitude  of  individual  peoples  or  groups  of  peoples. 
It  is  because  the  Covenant,  elastic  though  it  is,  is  not  elastic 
enough  that  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  special  measures 
adapted  to  particular  regions  and  circumstances. 

Let  us  now  examine  one  by  one  the  six  points  of  the  new 
system  embodied  in  the  Covenant.  We  shall  see  that  the  real 
problem  is  not  that  of  securing  agreement  on  the  principle, 
but  of  devising  methods  that  take  sufficient  account  of  the 
diversity  of  political  conditions  in  the  post-war  world. 

(i)  Limitation  of  Armaments  has  a  long  and  voluminous 
history  since  the  League  first  touched  it  in  1920.  Have  we  not 
been  told  that  the  roneo  documents  prepared  for  one  Geneva 
Committee  alone  were  sufficient  to  pave  a  pathway  from  Geneva 
to  Warsaw  ?  But  the  gist  of  the  record  can  be  told  in  very 
few  words.  The  only  results  actually  achieved  so  far  in 
disarmament  were  arrived  at  at  the  Washington  Conference  of 
1922  for  the  five  chief  naval  powers,  and  at  the  London  Con¬ 
ference  of  1930  for  the  three  chief  amongst  them.  These 
results  were  due  to  good  political  relations  between  the  powers 
concerned.  The  failure  of  France  and  Italy  to  sign  the  London 
Treaty  of  1930  was  due  to  political  difficulties  which  are  still 
unsolved.  Conversely,  the  darkening  of  the  political  horizon 
in  the  Far  East  has  endangered  the  continuance  of  the  disarm¬ 
ament  provisions  of  1922.  As  Mr.  Stimson  has  pointed  out, 
the  treaties  concluded  at  the  Washington  Conference  form  a 
single  whole.  Disregard  of  the  political  treaties  must  result 
in  reconsideration  of  the  disarmament  treaties  :  for  disarm¬ 
ament  depends  on  mutual  confidence. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  in  Europe.  But  here  the 
requisite  confidence  has  never  yet  existed.  Thus,  not  only 
has  it  been  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  reduction  of  land  arm¬ 
aments,  but  the  provisions  for  the  one-sided  disarmament 
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effected  at  the  Peace  Conference  have  become  unworkable. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  disarmed  countries  have  larger 
forces  than  are  allowed  them  by  treaty,  but  no  action  has  or 
can,  politically  speaking,  be  taken  against  them.  The  solution 
must  be  sought  not  in  the  technical  but  in  the  political  field. 

Incidentally  it  is  worth  remarking  that  one  of  the  most 
striking  instances  of  rigidity  in  the  1919  arrangements  was  the 
provision  that  universal  compulsory  military  service  should  be 
abolished  in  the  defeated  countries.  This  was  due  to  the 
mistaken  British  idea  at  the  time  that  compulsory  service  was 
a  cause  of  “  militarism  ”.  More  familiarity  with  the  consti¬ 
tutional  history  of  Germany,  France  and  other  West  European 
countries  would  have  revealed  that  the  exact  opposite  is  the 
case  and  that  universal  compulsory  service,  on  a  short-term 
basis,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  bulwark  of  democracy 
against  militarism  properly  so-called,  that  is,  the  political 
domination  of  a  professional  military  caste.  Thus  the  French 
proposal  to  break  up  the  Reichswehr  and  to  institute  something 
like  the  Swiss  system  throughout  the  Continent  will,  if  adopted, 
undoubtedly  strengthen  the  democratic  movement  in  the 
defeated  as  in  other  countries.  It  is  in  fact  a  return  to  the 
ideas  of  Jaures  and  of  the  German  Liberals  who  opposed 
Bismarck  in  the  ’sixties  of  last  century. 

Guarantees  of  territorial  integrity  have  had  a  chequered 
history  since  1919.  President  Wilson  regarded  the  guarantee 
article  of  the  Covenant  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  new  system. 
It  was  principally  on  this  issue  that  the  United  States  Senate 
rejected  the  Covenant,  and  feeling  in  the  United  States,  the 
British  Dominions  and  in  Great  Britain  itself  has  steadily 
come  round  to  the  same  view.  It  is  not  now  politically 
possible  to  ask  the  English-speaking  peoples,  either  individ¬ 
ually  or  collectively,  to  guarantee  a  world-settlement.  The 
Locarno  treaties  set  a  practical  limit  to  what  Great  Britain  is 
prepared  to  guarantee,  and  even  these  do  not  bind  the  whole 
Empire.  Thus,  technically  speaking,  we  have  almost  reverted 
to  the  nineteenth  century  position  :  for  the  Rhineland  Pact  is 
an  enlarged  version  of  our  old  obligation  towards  Belgium. 
But  the  reason  for  this  is  not  insularity  or  indifference  among 
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the  English-speaking  peoples.  It  is  really  the  opposite — the 
impossibility  of  deciding  in  advance,  on  behalf  of  vigorous 
democratic  communities,  the  action  to  be  taken  in  circum¬ 
stances  that  cannot  be  exactly  foreseen.  Guarantees  of  the 
kind  contemplated  in  1919  have,  in  fact,  proved  incompatible 
with  parliamentary  institutions  of  the  British  type  or  with  the 
psychology  of  the  American  people. 

It  has  taken  the  French  and  others  some  time  to  realize 
this,  but  they  have  now  at  last  allowed  a  world- wide  system 
of  guarantees  to  drop  out  of  the  picture.  But  a  Continental 
system  of  mutual  guarantees  is  retained,  or  rather  re-introduced, 
for  an  excellent  reason.  For,  in  this  case,  the  alternative  is 
not  voluntary  co-operation  against  the  law-breaker,  but  an 
old-fashioned  system  of  competitive  alliances,  such  as  exists, 
openly  or  secretly,  between  France,  Belgium,  Poland  and  the 
Little  Entente  countries  on  the  one  hand  and  an  opposing 
group  on  the  other.  There  is  a  tendency  in  this  country  to 
ask  whether  a  new  European  Pact  is  needed.  The  answer  is 
that  such  a  Pact,  entered  into  at  the  moment  when  Germany’s 
demand  for  equality  has  been  conceded,  would  automatically 
entail  the  end  of  the  system  of  alliances  which  has  grown  up 
on  the  Continent  since  1920  as  a  substitute  for  the  effective 
working  of  the  Covenant  system.  It  is  not  likely  therefore  to 
be  strongly  resisted  by  Germany,  who  leads  the  weaker  party 
in  the  new  European  Balance  of  Power :  and  since  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  France,  agreement  between  the  two  chief  Continental 
rivals  should  solve  the  problem.  To  anyone  who  wonders 
why  the  Continental  democracies  should  accept  obligations 
which  we  consider  undemocratic  the  answer  is  easy.  The 
problem  of  security  presses  upon  the  Continental  peoples  with 
an  urgency  which  we  in  this  country  cannot  appreciate. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  we  consider  ourselves,  to  use  a  Geneva 
phrase,  “  producers  of  security  ”  in  any  scheme  of  mutual 
assistance.  There  is  not  a  nation  on  the  Continent  which  does 
not  look  upon  itself  in  the  light  of  a  “  consumer  of  security  ”. 
Thus  the  common  man  from  Bordeaux  to  Riga  would  regard 
an  effective  Continent-wide  guarantee  not  as  an  obligation 
but  as  a  relief — provided  always  that  Great  Britain, 
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whilst  detached,  remained  keenly  interested  in  its  operation. 

The  third  principle  in  the  Covenant  is  that  “  any  circum¬ 
stance  which  threatens  international  peace  is  an  international 
interest  This  has  been  fully  accepted  by  public  opinion  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  One  has  only  to  turn  to  nineteenth 
century  practice  to  realize  what  an  immense  advance  on  pre¬ 
war  thinking  and  policies  this  involves. 

The  fourth  principle,  the  agreement  not  to  go  to  war  till 
an  effort  at  peaceful  settlement  has  been  made,  has  been  far 
outstripped  by  events.  For  the  Kellogg  Pact  involves  an 
obligation  to  abstain  altogether  from  other  than  peaceful 
means  for  settling  disputes.  Previous  to  the  Kellogg  Pact 
this  principle  had  already  been  introduced  into  the  East 
European  Locarno  Treaties.  It  is  now  proposed  to  re¬ 
introduce  it,  in  the  form  of  a  collective  assurance.  Again  it 
may  be  asked  why  existing  pledges  should  be  repeated.  The 
answer  is  that  circumstances  alter  cases.  The  Germany  which 
signed  the  Locarno  agreements  in  1925  and  the  Kellogg  Pact 
in  1928  was  neither  politically  nor  morally  the  Germany  of 
1932.  To  reaffirm  an  obligation  under  changed  conditions  is 
virtually  to  undertake  a  new  obligation. 

Thus  the  making  of  such  an  agreement  or  declaration  would 
certainly  contribute  greatly  to  a  real  revival  of  confidence 
throughout  the  Continent :  and  this  in  its  turn  would  at  last 
inaugurate  a  first  considerable  stage  of  military  disarmament. 
Moreover,  the  solemn  renewal  of  the  Locarno  assurance  is 
equally  important  in  relation  to  British  opinion  :  for  it  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  the  clear  violation  of  a  pledge  thus  freely 
given  would  not  immediately  mobilize  public  opinion  in  this 
country  on  the  side  of  the  victim  of  aggression.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  peoples  of  the  Continent  can  trust  us  to 
take  the  measures  most  appropriate  to  the  particular  situation. 
The  fact  that  Continental  statesmanship  is  at  last  revealing  an 
understanding  of  the  character  and  processes  of  British  public 
opinion  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  in  the  new  inter¬ 
national  situation. 

The  fifth  principle  in  the  Covenant  is  the  provision  of 
machinery  for  securing  a  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
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Such  machinery  was  very  inadequate  before  1914.  There  is 
sufficient  of  it  now — perhaps  even  more  than  sufficient.  But 
the  difficulty  has  been  that  it  has  not  been  made  full  use  of 
for  the  disputes  which  are  the  chief  causes  of  bitterness,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  Continent.  Here  we  touch  the  thorny  ques¬ 
tion  of  Treaty  revision.  Is  the  status  quo  to  be  stabilized  by 
new  pacts  and  assurances,  it  will  be  asked,  without  any  imme¬ 
diate  prospect  of  the  reconsideration  of  the  unsatisfactory 
portions  of  the  Peace  Treaties  ?  This  is  a  difficulty  which 
must  be  frankly  faced.  Let  it  be  noted,  to  begin  with,  that 
there  has  already  been  a  considerable  measure  of  Treaty 
revision.  Thus,  a  glance  at  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  reveals  the 
fact  that  Part  7  (Penalties),  Part  8  (Reparation),  Part  10 
(Economic  clauses).  Part  ii  (Aerial  Navigation)  have  all  been 
greatly  modified,  whilst  Part  5  (Military,  naval  and  air  clauses) 
is  in  process  of  being  re-negotiated. 

But  these  revisions,  important  though  they  are,  do  not  touch 
the  main  cause  of  unrest,  which  arises  in  connection  with  the 
territorial  clauses.  On  this  point,  franl  'y  speaking,  certain 
sections  of  British  opinion  have  shown  a  singular  lack  of 
realism.  It  is  urged,  for  instance,  that  the  Polish  government 
should  be  compelled  to  negotiate  on  the  question  of  the 
Corridor.  But  who  is  to  compel  it,  and  by  what  means  ? 
And  how  could  a  government  which  yielded  to  such  pressure, 
whether  open  or  secret,  maintain  itself  in  power  in  face  of  its 
own  public  opinion  ?  There  are  undoubtedly  frontiers  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  which  ought  to  be  revised  in  the 
interests  of  general  tranquillity  :  and  the  statesmen  in  the 
countries  concerned  are  well  aware  of  the  desirability  of 
arriving  at  a  permanent  settlement  which  will  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  war.  But  it  is  as  impossible  to  carry  through  a  delicate 
negotiation  of  this  kind  in  the  present  atmosphere  as  it  would 
have  been,  for  instance,  for  Great  Britain  to  have  ceded  Heligo¬ 
land  to  Germany  after  the  Kaiser  had  described  himself  as  the 
Emperor  of  the  Atlantic.  To  ask  for  the  revision  of  frontiers 
simultaneously  with  a  security  pact  is  to  ask  the  impossible. 
The  only  possible  procedure  is,  first  to  create  conditions  of 
mutual  confidence  and  then  to  negotiate.  Stresemann,  who 
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was  a  realist,  understood  this  better  than  some  of  his  successors. 
He  frankly  admitted  that  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Germany 
must  some  day  be  revised,  but  promised  that  they  should  not 
be  revised  by  force  ;  and  the  atmosphere  at  Locarno  was  such 
that  his  declaration  excited  little  or  no  resentment  among 
Germany’s  eastern  neighbours.  We  need  to  get  back  to 
Locarno  and  to  start  from  the  point  where  Stresemann  left  off. 

The  last  principle  in  the  Covenant  scheme  is  that  of  sanc¬ 
tions.  On  this  point  British  and  American  opinion  has  under¬ 
gone  a  complete  change  since  1918.  We  have  almost  forgotten 
that  the  original  American  conception  of  the  League,  spon¬ 
sored  by  leading  Republicans  like  ex-President  Taft,  was  that 
of  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  or  that  it  was  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
(as  he  then  was)  who  declared  to  Colonel  House  that  “  unless 
some  form  of  coercion  can  be  devised  which  will  work  more  or 
less  automatically  no  league  of  peace  will  endure  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  have  remained  steadfast  to  the 
ideas  of  1918,  and  have  re-introduced  an  element  of  this  into 
their  latest  plan.  No  doubt  these  suggested  provisions  for 
“  an  armed  league  ”  will  lead  to  a  complicated  negotiation  : 
we  would  prefer  a  wholesale  scrapping  of  offensive  weapons  : 
the  French  would  rather  stock  them  in  Spain  or  elsewhere. 
But  the  Conference  will  not  break  down  on  this  issue,  because 
it  is  really  of  secondary  importance.  For,  dump  or  no  dump, 
everyone  admits  that  the  really  effective  sanction  in  the  post¬ 
war  world  is  economic  :  and  economic  measures  require  the 
active  support  of  public  opinion.  Thus  we  are  brought  back 
to  the  point  from  which  we  started — the  need  for  a  system 
sufficiently  flexible  to  make  allowance  for  the  free  play  of 
public  opinion,  especially  in  the  English-speaking  countries 
whose  naval  and  economic  power  is  preponderant. 

Our  examination  has  shown  that,  in  spite  of  the  defects 
which  time  has  revealed  in  the  Covenant,  there  exist  to-day 
the  scattered  elements  of  a  co-operative  world  organization  in 
the  Kellogg  Pact,  the  Locarno  agreements  and  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  But  there  is  no  automatic  machinery 
to  hold  it  together.  Ultimately,  its  sole  effective  binding  force 

*  The  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House,  iv.  40. 
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is  public  opinion,  which,  in  practice,  means  public  opinion  in 
the  English-speaking  countries  and  in  certain  countries  in 
Western  and  Central  Europe.  And  public  opinion  in  the 
English-speaking  countries  cannot  be  controlled  beforehand  by 
any  form  of  pledge  that  can  be  devised. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  system  is  so  loose  as  to  be  unwork¬ 
able  ?  Clearly  not,  for  if  that  were  so,  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  which  is  even  more  lacking  in  central  machinery,  would 
be  doomed  to  disintegration.  It  is  not  the  looseness  of  the 
new  international  system  which  endangers  its  working,  but  the 
lack  of  that  which  holds  the  British  Commonwealth  together, 
a  common  political  outlook.  It  is  on  this  supreme  need,  rather 
than  on  propaganda  against  armaments  and  other  symptoms 
of  the  old  order,  that  the  peace  movement  should  have  con¬ 
centrated.  Is  it  possible  to  provide  for  the  heterogeneous 
peoples  gathered  together  in  the  proposed  new  co-operative 
system  a  driving  power  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  age¬ 
long  habits  and  to  reconcile  age-long  differences  }  For  the 
moment,  all  that  unites  them,  in  so  far  as  they  are  united  at  all, 
is  a  common  fear  of  war,  based  on  the  memory  of  the  last 
conflict,  and  a  glimmering  apprehension  of  the  still  greater 
horrors  foreshadowed  for  the  next.  This  negative  philosophy 
may,  and  indeed,  in  present  political  circumstances,  can  suffice 
to  bring  the  Disarmament  Conference  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion  and  to  carry  the  World  Economic  Conference  through 
the  first  stage  of  a  new  world-task. 

But  something  more  than  this  is  needed  if  the  foundations 
of  a  permanent  new  system  are  to  be  laid.  This  line  of 
thought  cannot  here  be  developed  further.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  any  man’s  judgment  on  whether  this  new  system  will 
prove  practicable  depends  ultimately  on  whether  he  believes 
that  we  have  reached  a  point  in  human  history  in  which  the 
play  of  power,  which  must  always  exist  in  human  affairs,  will 
henceforward  be  carried  on  along  less  barbaric  and  destructive 
lines  than  through  mutual  slaughter.  Is  Science,  the  master- 
power  of  the  modern  world,  to  be  the  friend  or  the  enemy 
of  mankind  ?  That,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  question  which 
the  Disarmament  Conference  has  to  answer. 


CHANGE  IN  AMERICA 


By  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

The  greater  the  electorate,  the  simpler  must  be  the  political 
issues  which  it  can  decide.  American  elections,  in 
magnitude  the  greatest  of  them  all,  compress  issues  to 
the  utmost  simplicity.  Mr.  Hoover  was  elected  four  years 
ago  to  retain  prosperity.  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  now 
been  elected  to  give  the  American  people  a  change.  Issues 
there  have  been,  but  these  did  not  decide  the  outcome.  There 
was  no  choice  between  two  systems  of  political  thought. 
There  was  not  even  the  dominating  factor  of  two  contrasted 
personalities.  President  Hoover  was  not  popular,  yet  Governor 
Roosevelt  did  not  arouse  great  enthusiasm.  He  was  no 
crusader  with  an  awakened  nation  behind  him.  Neither  his 
policies,  nor  his  personality  clinched  his  victory.  He  won 
because  the  country  wanted  a  change. 

This  over-simplification  would  not  make  difficult  the  task 
of  interpreting  the  election  if  one  could  go  on  to  say  what 
change  it  is  that  the  American  people  wanted.  But  this  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  There  is  only  one  clear  though  not  instruc¬ 
tive  answer  :  they  wanted  a  change  from  Republican  mentality 
and  from  the  Republican  personnel  at  Washington.  They  had 
lost  patience,  not  so  much  with  policies  as  with  faces  and  voices 
and  phrases.  Above  all  they  had  lost  any  belief  once  possessed 
in  the  destiny  of  the  Republican  party  to  bring  good  times. 
That  is,  America  voted  for  a  change  from,  and  not  to,  some¬ 
thing. 

Indeed  the  fulfilment  of  this  undefined  promise  of  change  is 
all  that  one  can  predict  from  the  election.  There  will,  there 
must  be  a  change.  This  must  entail  more  than  a  change  of 
faces,  voices  and  phrases.  The  Democrats  must  justify  their 
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election  by  trying  out  new  policies.  They  must  engender  new 
ideas,  new  remedies  for  such  problems  as  unemployment,  farm 
relief  and  industrial  stagnation. 

The  natural  source  for  information  as  to  what  this  experi¬ 
mentation  may  be  like  would  be  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party.  A  comparison 
between  the  platforms  of  the  two  parties  ought  to  give  a  clear 
lead.  But  these  sources  are  singularly  unsuggestive.  Between 
the  two  platforms  there  are  certain  differences,  but  on  closer 
examination  they  are  found  to  be  mostly  differences  in  method 
rather  than  ideas.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  too,  were  different,  but  closer  examination  again 
shows  hardly  any  difference  in  principle.  Mr.  Hoover  invented 
and  tried  to  underscore  differences.  He  painted  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  a  reckless  radical,  aiming  at  the  foundations  of  American 
economic  welfare.  He  even  fitted  him  out  with  a  completely 
contrasted  philosophy  of  politics.  But  the  country  did  not 
believe  him.  Nothing  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  saying  or  advocating 
was  recklessly  radical,  and  whatever  he  said  was  about  as 
devoid  of  new  political  philosophy  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
When  Mr.  Hoover  made  his  sensational  prediction  that  the 
grass  would  grow  in  the  streets  of  a  hundred  cities  and  weeds 
in  countless  farms  if  the  Democrats  were  elected,  they  could 
recall  his  trumpeting  early  in  his  term  that  the  depression  had 
already  ended.  No  prophet  ever  confronted  more  disbelief. 

The  differences  between  the  two  platforms  were  slight,  but  a 
reference  to  two  of  them  will  supply  the  chief  material  for 
a  discussion  of  what  the  American  elections  will  mean  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  These  were  in  the  questions  of  debts  and 
tariffs. 

The  two  debt  policies  were  not  much  different,  but  the 
Democrats  had  one  idea  which  was  missing  from  Republican 
doctrine.  They  admitted  a  connection  between  debts  and 
tariffs,  and  while  they  opposed  cancellation  they  did  so  with 
a  pledge  of  making  it  possible  for  Europe  to  pay.  President 
Hoover  admitted  the  possibility  of  debts  being  reduced,  but 
promised  this  would  only  be  done  in  return  for  corresponding 
advantages  in  trade. 
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Tariffs,  then,  were  a  subject  where  real  differences  are  dis¬ 
coverable.  Much  of  the  European  comment  since  the  election 
has  underscored  the  hope  that  the  Democrats  would  introduce 
a  liberal  tariff  revision,  and  so  co-operate  with  other  countries 
for  the  revival  of  world  trade.  This  comment  may  prove  to 
be  correct.  But  for  the  present  it  must  be  accepted  with 
great  reserve.  True  it  is,  the  Democrats  once  were  a  low 
tariff  party,  as  against  the  steady  protectionism  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  In  past  days,  apologists  for  the  American  political 
system  used  to  say  with  relief  that  there  was  at  least  this 
distinction  left  between  the  two  parties.  But  even  this  dis¬ 
tinction  began  to  fade.  Democratic  Congressmen  were 
discovered  to  be  in  favour  of  low  tariffs  which  hit  industries 
in  the  other  fellow’s  constituency,  but  ready  enough  to  protect 
those  in  their  own.  Log-rolling  for  higher  tariff  rates  was 
just  as  notable  among  Democratic  members  as  among 
Republican. 

No  error  would  invite  more  disillusionment  in  judging  the 
outcome  of  the  election  than  to  read  into  it  a  change  from  the 
American  protectionist  credo.  The  American  nation  has  not 
begun  a  basic  transformation  of  its  tariff  ideas.  It  still  is 
protectionist.  All  that  it  has  done  is  to  choose  as  President  a 
man  for  whom  tariffs  are  not  so  sacrosanct  as  they  were  for 
President  Hoover.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  willing  to  lower  them 
somewhat  if  he  can  make  advantageous  bargains  with  other 
countries.  This  idea  of  bargaining  for  advantage,  and  lowering 
tariffs  as  part  of  the  process,  is  a  change  if  you  please.  But  it 
is  not  a  change  in  philosophy.  Mr.  Roosevelt  pledged  him¬ 
self  to  continue  the  protection  of  American  agricultural 
products.  He  also  promised  that  tariffs  should  continue  to 
protect  American  industry.  Mr.  Roosevelt  knew  his  America 
and  he  wanted  to  be  elected. 

The  American  people  have  not  yet  learned  the  economic 
truths  about  tariffs  and  international  payments,  and  it  is  not 
unkind  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  many  of  his 
friends  had  given  it  long  and  arduous  thought.  Former 
Governor  Alfred  Smith  adumbrated  a  scheme  for  reducing 
debts  which  he  laid  before  the  American  public  a  year  ago, 
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and  was  acclaimed  for  astuteness  and  statesmanship  at  the  time. 
The  scheme  was  to  let  off  countries  from  their  debts  to  the 
amount  of  the  increased  American  exports  they  accepted.  If  it 
is  economically  impossible  for  countries  to  make  these  payments 
now,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  Mr.  Smith  thought 
they  could  afford  to  buy  additional  American  exports. 

Such  thinking  over  debts  is  not  confined  to  Democratic 
statesmen.  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  have  the  idie 
fixe  of  exports.  No  authoritative  American  statesman  has  yet 
tried  to  convince  the  American  people  that  they  must  choose 
between  being  a  great  exporting  nation  and  being  a  great 
creditor  nation,  and  that  they  cannot  expand  exports  if  they 
are  to  be  the  financial  heirs  of  Great  Britain.  American 
economists  have  said  it,  and  have  suggested  it  might  be  judicious 
for  America  to  have  a  visible  adverse  balance  of  trade.  But 
to  the  general  run  of  the  American  people,  and  their  politicians 
as  well,  they  appear  to  be  talking  nonsense.  American  industry 
has  always  striven  and  strained  to  sell  exports,  and  it  has  grown 
wealthy.  The  inscrutable  fact  that  during  the  war  America 
ceased  to  be  a  debtor  country  has  not  been  analysed  by  the 
public,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whatever  his  personal  views  on  the 
subject,  said  nothing  educational  about  it  during  the  campaign. 
Nor  did  what  he  had  to  say  suggest  that  he  has  himself  decided 
which  destiny  America  will  accept. 

We  are  told  he  is  planning  to  raise  the  price  of  farm  produce 
in  America,  and  sell  the  American  food  surplus  abroad  at 
lower  prices.  He  is  reported  to  be  worried  about  the  effect 
this  will  have  abroad,  fearing  it  may  be  considered  dumping. 
But  he  is  not  reported  to  be  worried  about  the  effect  it  will 
have  at  home,  where  the  consumer  might  be  expected  to  ask 
why  the  food  that  costs  him  dearly  should  be  forced  upon  the 
foreigner  at  lower  prices,  and  the  foreigner  enriched  at  his 
expense. 

Another  puzzling  tit-bit  of  information  is  a  scheme  Mr. 
Roosevelt  proposed  for  negotiating  tariff  reductions  with  other 
countries.  He  would  seek  out  those  fields  of  manufactures 
which  America  makes  more  economically  than  the  other 
countries  and  fields  where  other  countries  manufacture  more 
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economically  than  America,  and  then  agree  for  an  increase  of 
trade  to  an  equal  amount  in  each  field.  For  an  increased  pur¬ 
chase  of  American  exports  he  would  agree  to  a  corresponding 
increase  of  American  imports  from  each  foreign  country. 
This  scheme  shows  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  preoccupation  with 
exports.  It  may  have  manifest  disadvantages  for  individual 
countries.  They  may  need  to  sell  much  more  to  America  than 
they  buy.  And  if  they  are  to  be  financed  by  American  loans 
they  will  not  be  able  to  repay  those  loans  unless  they  have  an 
export  balance,  to  which  America  might  have  to  contribute. 
Nor  does  this  scheme  take  into  account  that  the  reorganization 
of  world  trade  and  the  consolidation  of  America’s  own  position 
as  a  lending  nation  may  make  it  essential  for  her  to  curtail 
exports,  at  least  to  avoid  the  huge  export  surplus  of  boom  years. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  we  have  heard  the  whole 
of  the  tariff  policy  of  the  new  administration,  or  can  measure 
what  the  Americans  will  in  the  end  be  ready  to  do  in  economic 
co-operation.  The  Democratic  leaders  will  be  wiser  in  framing 
actual  policy  than  they  were  on  the  platform  making  campaign 
speeches.  And  the  education  of  the  public  to  new  ideas  of 
world  economics  can  be  more  safely  undertaken  after  the 
election.  This  process  of  education,  indeed,  becomes  one  of 
the  greatest  duties  which  lies  before  Mr.  Roosevelt.  And  he 
is  in  a  happy  position  to  undertake  it.  He  has  the  good  will 
of  the  country,  and  he  has,  above  all,  a  Congress  which  will 
follow  rather  than  thwart  him.  Perhaps  a  most  hopeful 
feature  in  an  otherwise  unpromising  outlook  is  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  is  willing  to  learn.  His  friends  pay  him  a 
tribute  when  they  say  he  is  a  man  who  knows  what  it  is  he 
does  not  know,  and  is  glad  to  consult  experts.  Mr.  Hoover 
unquestionably  suffered  from  the  faith  that  he  already  was  an 
expert.  At  any  rate,  his  nature  was  to  resent  an  inference  that 
he  did  not  know.  He  was  a  hard  President  to  cross,  and  so 
to  enlighten. 

But  this  warning  against  expecting  too  liberal  and  enlight¬ 
ened  a  tariff  policy  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  popular  education  takes  time,  and  that  the  people 
whom  the  new  President  must  please  as  well  as  lead  cannot 
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change  their  earlier  ideas  all  at  once.  The  election  was  not  j 

fought  over  tariffs,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  hardly  claim  he  ] 

has  a  mandate  for  sweeping  changes  in  American  tariff  policy.  \ 

Here  is  the  kind  of  thing  he  said  during  the  campaign.  At  \ 

Boston,  October  31st,  he  confined  his  remarks  on  the  tariff  to  ' 

the  following  passage  :  ! 

But  there  is  one  final  objective  of  my  policy,  which  is  more  vital  and  I 

more  basic  than  anything  else.  I  seek  to  restore  the  purchasing  power  1 

of  the  nation.  That  and  only  that  will  put  the  people  back  to  work. 

We  need  to  restore  our  trade  with  the  world.  Under  Republican  leader¬ 
ship  we  have  lost  it,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be 
indifferent  about  regaining  it.  Moreover,  we  need  to  give  fifty  million 
people  who  live  directly  or  indirectly  upon  agriculture  a  price  for  their 
products  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  production.  That  will  give  them  the 
buying  power  to  start  your  mills  and  mines  to  work  to  supply  their  needs. 

They  cannot  buy  yoiur  goods,  because  they  cannot  get  a  fair  price  for 
their  products.  You  cU'e  poor  because  they  are  poor.  I  favour — and 
do  not  let  the  false  statements  of  my  opponents  deceive  you — continued 
protection  for  American  agriculture.  I  favour  more  than  that.  I 
advocate  measures  to  give  the  farmer  an  added  benefit,  called  a  tariff 
benefit,  to  make  the  tariff  effective  on  his  products.  The  most  enlightened 
business  men  likewise  favour  such  a  benefit. 

«  #  « 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  be  clear  about  the  specific  help  to 
be  expected  internationally  from  the  new  Administration,  one 
must  fall  back  on  the  more  abstract  hope  in  the  word  “  liberal  ”. 

For  it  is  true,  granted  the  word  “  liberal  ”  is  not  used  in  the 
sense  of  English  politics,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  right-wing 
liberal,  and  his  election  is  a  right-wing  liberal  victory.  Many 
prayed  that  Mr.  Hoover  would  prove  to  be  a  liberal  in 
disguise,  but  he  certainly  ended  a  full-chested  conservative 
in  all  domestic  issues. 

What  is  more,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  would  seem,  will  have  to 
stay  liberal,  at  least  for  four  years.  It  happens  to  be  his 
inclination,  but  it  becomes  a  political  necessity.  He  dare  not 
be  too  pronounced  in  his  liberahsm,  for  he  must  not  estrange 
the  strong  section  of  the  business  community  which  accepted 
him  in  the  comfortable  conviction  that  he  is  a  safe  man.  For 
this  reason  conservatives  may  get  some  of  the  key  positions 
in  the  Cabinet.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot  afford  to  estrange 
the  non-party  liberals  and  those  of  the  Republican  party  who 
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supported  him  and  made  his  election  possible.  The  first  two 
years  in  any  President’s  term  of  office  are  dedicated  to  preparing 
for  the  mid-term  Congressional  elections  two  years  later. 
After  that,  presidential  policy  is  altogether  dedicated  for 
another  two  years  to  winning  a  second  term.  A  President 
cannot  really  cut  loose  and  be  himself  until  that  harbour  of 
a  second  term  is  reached.  Until  then  he  is  always  the  candi¬ 
date,  always  thinking  of  votes.  It  is  a  defect  in  the  American 
system.  It  curbs  constructive  statesmanship.  In  times  of 
crisis  it  is  a  painful  and  disturbing  weakness.  But  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  by  now  should  have  decided  that  he  won  his  victory  through 
liberal  support  and  that  if  the  Democratic  party  is  to  be  victor¬ 
ious  four  years  hence  he  must  consolidate  himself  as  a  liberal 
leader.  He  will  want  to  continue  to  hold  such  progressive 
Republicans  as  Senators  Norris  and  Johnson.  Then,  too, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  captured  the  more  radical  vote,  and  will  not 
overlook  the  fact.  Most  of  the  men  and  women  who  were 
expected  to  vote  the  Socialist  ticket,  not  from  conviction,  but 
as  a  gesture  of  despair  about  both  traditional  parties,  voted  for 
him.  Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  the  Socialist  candidate,  counted 
on  a  million  and  a  half  votes,  and  the  newspapers  predicted 
two  million  for  him.  They  recalled  that  the  late  Eugene  Debs 
polled  nearly  a  million  in  1920  and  that  the  late  Senator  La 
Follette,  as  joint  candidate  for  Socialists  and  Progressives  in 
1924,  polled  more  than  four  million.  It  turned  out  that 
Mr.  Thomas  received  just  over  half  a  million.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  a  country  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  families 
are  destitute  and  are  being  supported  by  the  other  three-fourths, 
either  through  family  loyalty  or  through  private  charity  or 
state  assistance,  should  show  no  greater  determination  to 
change  the  social  system  itself.  But  the  votes  of  fundamental 
protest  against  destitution  went  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  he  will 
hardly  disregard  them. 

Internationally  the  term  liberal,  if  not  defined,  is  at  least  a 
good  omen.  President  Wilson  was  a  liberal,  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  still  counts  a  horde  of  members  who  keep  the  faith 
which  he  awakened.  But  this  liberalism  will  be  an  attitude 
rather  than  a  policy.  The  Wilsonian  policies  have  been 
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rejected  past  redemption.  What  has  not  been  rejected  is  the 
generally  favourable  view  of  the  desirability  of  international 
co-operation.  The  atmosphere  should  be  friendly.  The  tone  of 
voice  should  be  a  degree  warmer.  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  has 
never  taken  a  lead  in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  and  will  need 
time  to  master  its  problems.  But  he  can  fall  back  on  able 
advisers,  men  like  Colonel  House,  Frank  Polk,  Owen  Young, 
John  W.  Davis,  Norman  Davis,  Newton  D.  Baker,  all  with 
practical  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  Most  of  them  hark 
back  to  the  Wilson  days.  Norman  Davis  for  the  past  year 
has  been  invaluable  as  America’s  unofficial  ambassador-at- 
large  while  delegate  to  the  Disarmament  Conference,  and  has 
had  an  influence  in  many  capitals  which  ultimately  will  be 
widely  known  and  acclaimed. 

But  the  substance  of  American  foreign  policy  will  remain 
intact.  Nor  would  it  be  generous  to  President  Hoover  to 
suggest  that  in  the  realm  of  co-operation  for  peace  and  disarm¬ 
ament,  and  above  all  in  the  Far  East,  a  change  is  desirable. 
President  Hoover’s  administration  will  not  be  condemned  for 
selfishness  or  lack  of  courage  in  these  fields.  And  Mr.  Stimson, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  will  not  be  an  easy  man  to  replace. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will  find  a  man  who  will  be  more  popular,  and 
understand  better  the  essential  art  of  getting  on  with  the 
public.  But  his  successor  will  have  marked  ability  if  he  leaves 
a  better  record.  With  his  stand  on  Manchuria,  and  with  his 
elucidation  of  the  Peace  Pact,  Mr.  Stimson  has  made  an 
impress  on  American  foreign  policy  comparable  to  that  of 
John  Hay,  and  deeper  than  that  of  any  Secretary  of  State 
since  Hay. 

More  and  more  the  partisan  outlook  on  foreign  affairs  has 
weakened  in  America,  and,  while  there  is  no  accepted  tradition 
of  continuity,  something  like  it  is  slowly  forming.  When 
President  Wilson  took  only  Democratic  delegates  to  Versailles 
he  not  only  defeated  the  Versailles  treaty  in  the  Senate,  he 
taught  all  future  Presidents  a  bitter  lesson.  Mr.  Hoover 
learned  it.  He  sent  Democrats  to  the  London  Naval  Confer¬ 
ence  and  to  the  Disarmament  Conference.  And  he  used  the 
services  of  Mr.  Norman  Davis  even  during  the  campaign 
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without  a  thought  of  the  gain  which  might  accrue  to  his 
opponents. 

»  «  « 

Europe  has  followed  the  “  noble  experiment  ”  of  prohibition 
in  America  with  fascination,  and  it  will  watch  now  to  see 
whether  the  gangsters,  bootleggers,  and  mass  corrupters  of 
municipal  politics  vanish  from  the  scene  with  the  passing  of 
the  Prohibition  amendment.  They  will  have  to  wait,  for 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  not  easy  to  be  rid  of. 
Amendments  or  their  repeal  require  the  support  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  Thus  thirteen  states  can  block  repeal ; 
and  unless  a  constitutional  convention  is  summoned,  the  repeal 
must  first  win  through  both  Houses  of  Congress  with  a  two- 
thirds  majority  before  being  submitted  to  the  States.  In 
either  case,  time  is  needed.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  thirty-six 
States  will  decide  to  ratify  the  appeal.  Unquestionably,  a  three- 
fourths  majority  could  be  found  in  a  popular  vote,  where  the 
cities  could  poll  their  strength  against  the  rural  Middle-West 
and  South,  where  prohibition  sentiment  survives.  But  the 
United  States  will  be  reminded  of  the  somewhat  archaic  fact 
that  its  name  denotes  a  Federation,  and  that  in  these  matters 
states  tally,  not  individuals. 

Without  the  repeal  of  the  Amendment,  the  utmost  that 
Congress  can  do  is  to  prevaricate  legally  about  what  is  an 
intoxicating  beverage.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  omits  the 
definition  and  the  Volstead  Act  at  present  supplies  the  defici¬ 
ency.  It  sets  the  limit  of  alcoholic  content  at  one-half  of  one 
per  cent.  The  new  Congress  can  and  undoubtedly  will  raise 
this  percentage  so  as  to  legalize  beers  and  light  wines.  It  will 
not  be  accurate  to  say  that  beer  and  light  wines  are  not  intoxi¬ 
cating,  but  Congress  can  excuse  itself  on  the  ground  that  it 
has  an  undeniable  mandate  to  repeal  prohibition. 

But  this  will  not  do  away  with  bootlegging,  though  it  will 
be  the  beginning  of  that  long  process.  Americans  have  become 
spirit  drinkers  during  prohibition,  and  they  have  drunk  to 
get  “  the  kick  out  of  it  ”.  The  whole  outlook  on  drinking  will 
have  to  change  before  the  market  for  whisky  and  gin  disappears. 
But  spirits  are  dear,  and  beers  and  wines  will  be  cheaper,  an 
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economic  argument  which  will  expedite  the  change  in  habits. 
Respectable  citizens,  too,  will  experience  more  trouble  now 
than  before  in  explaining  to  themselves  why  they  “  have  a 
bootlegger  ”  at  all.  So  the  trade  in  spirits  will  drop,  and  no 
doubt  many  bootleggers  will  willingly  switch  over  to  lawfulness 
and  the  selling  of  beers  and  wines.  But  some,  no  doubt,  will 
go  on  supplying  spirits,  and  liquor  gangs  will  remain,  along 
with  the  many  other  gangs  not  dependent  on  liquor  revenue. 

The  campaign  in  America  did  not  work  up  any  popular 
fervour  against  lawlessness  and  corruption.  Even  here  it  was 
not  a  crusading  campaign.  The  horror  of  the  Lindbergh 
tragedy  did  not  hold  over  to  influence  either  party  or  its 
candidates.  This  naturally  puzzles  foreign  observers  of 
American  affairs.  Corruption  and  crime  may  not  be  so  wide¬ 
spread  as  many  foreigners  believe.  But  in  the  great  cities 
where  corruption  is  admittedly  serious  beyond  exaggeration, 
crusades  can  really  not  get  at  it.  Corruption  and  gangsterism 
have  their  origin  in  conditions,  and  these  cannot  be  changed 
by  mere  indignation.  Modern  America  has  always  had  its 
corrupt  municipalities,  and  prohibition  has  merely  given  scope 
to  lawlessness.  The  scope  will  be  lessened  when  prohibition 
passes.  But  the  basic  weakness  of  municipal  government  will 
remain.  Indeed,  the  legalization  of  beer  and  wines  will  at 
once  bring  back  openly  into  politics  the  same  elements,  the 
brewers  and  the  retailers  of  drink  who  always  were  there 
before  prohibition. 

«  *  « 

All  three  of  the  great  democracies  of  the  Western  world 
have  held  elections  within  thirteen  months,  all  of  them  elections 
chiefly  influenced  by  the  depression.  In  two  of  them,  France 
and  the  United  States,  the  result  has  been  a  moderate  liberal 
victory.  Only  in  Great  Britain  did  the  elections  bring  Con¬ 
servatives  into  office,  and  here  it  was  a  reaction  against  a  left- 
wing  government.  There  has  been  no  sign  on  the  horizon 
either  of  Fascism  or  revolutionary  Socialism.  In  all  three 
countries  the  results  can  certainly  be  read  as  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  institutions  of  democracy,  and,  particularly  in  France 
and  the  United  States,  as  a  vote  for  a  generous  spirit  in  home 
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and  world  affairs.  In  America,  where  the  blows  of  the 
economic  crisis  have  hit  individuals  more  violently  than  in 
England  or  France,  the  reaction  has  not  been  to  a  more 
violent  political  outlook.  And  this  justification  of  democracy 
in  a  testing  time  of  stress  is  a  contribution  to  the  world 
which  America  now  has  made.  It  is  the  first,  and  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  meaning  of  the  election. 

HIDDEN  GRIEF 

That  time  you  hid  your  grief, 

Who  other  times  would  show 
Your  heart  of  hearts  to  me. 

It  was  as  though 

In  a  loved  land. 

Whose  hills  and  vales  I  know 
And  fair  familiar  walks. 

You  fenced  about 

And  would  not  let  me  go 

Into  one  guarded  wood  of  whispering  leaf. 

Lest  I  should  trespass  so 
On  lonely  grief. 

And  I,  shut  out — 

Musing  because. 

Silent  itself,  the  wood  was  circled  round 
With  every  singing  sound 
Of  the  heart’s  April ; 

With  green  pastures  known 

And  breathing  airs  more  native  than  my  own — 

I,  so  withstood. 

Longed  more 

Than  all  rich  other  countries  to  explore 
Those  whispering  shades. 

Sad,  silent  glades ; 

Your  grief  so  near  to  me,  not  understood. 

G.  Rostrevor  Hamilton. 
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By  Hugh  A.  Law 

IT  is  now  some  nine  months  since,  by  the  vote  of  the  Ddil 
then  recently  elected,  Mr.  de  Valera  became  President  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  During 
this  period  he  and  his  colleagues  have  enjoyed  the  reality  as 
well  as  the  show  of  power,  their  majority  though  small  being 
sufficient,  and  the  Opposition  having  shown  itself  anything  but 
eager  to  precipitate  another  dissolution  before  the  country 
should  have  learned  by  experience  the  consequences  of  Repub¬ 
lican-Labour  policy. 

In  the  article  which  I  contributed  to  the  May  number  of 
this  Review  I  tried  to  give  some  account  of  the  motives  which 
had  chiefly  swayed  the  electorate,  insisting  particularly  upon 
the  promises  made  by  Fianna  Fail  that,  if  returned  to  office, 
it  would  put  an  end  to  emigration,  would  find  work 
for  all  the  unemployed,  would  reduce  taxation  by  £2,000,000 
a  year  through  economies  easily  realizable,  would  retain  the 
Land  Annuities  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  would,  in  short, 
as  one  election  placard,  I  think,  declared,  provide  “  better 
times  for  all  ”.  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  friends,  we  were  further 
assured,  had  “  a  plan  ”. 

It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  enquire  how  far  these  promises 
have  been  realized  and  what  is  the  character  of  the  Plan  which 
(one  may  assume)  is  now  in  operation.  He  would  indeed  be  a 
brave  man  who  should  assure  any  gathering  in  town  or  country 
to-day  that  the  better  times  had  arrived,  or  that  any  one  of 
these  promises  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  manner  anticipated  by 
the  electorate.  It  is  true  that  emigration  has  ceased  and  that 
there  is  even  a  reverse  movement  observable,  since  quite  a 
number  of  those  who  failed  to  find  or  to  retain  jobs  in  other 
countries  have  of  late  returned  to  Ireland.  But  everyone 
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knows  that  emigration  had  ceased  for  all  practical  purposes 
long  before  the  Election,  as  a  consequence  of  restrictions 
enforced  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  return  of  earlier  emigrants  is  evidence,  not  of  prosperity 
at  home,  but  of  an  increasing  unemployment  abroad. 

The  Land  Annuities  have  been  “  kept  at  home  ”  ;  but  of 
any  resultant  benefit  the  farmers  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  not 
acutely  aware.  Taxation,  far  from  being  reduced,  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  last  Budget  by  some  four  million  pounds,  and, 
by  all  the  signs,  the  worst  is  still  to  come.  As  for  unemploy¬ 
ment,  common  report,  the  growth  of  outdoor  relief  or  home 
assistance  ”,  the  proceedings  of  local  authorities,  deputations 
to  ministers,  official  figures  compiled  from  labour  exchange 
records — all  testify  to  an  alarming  and  swiftly  progressive 
increase.  The  very  trades  that  normally  employ  the  largest 
number  of  hands,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  those  which  have 
suffered  most. 

Apart  from  State-aided  housing  schemes,  building  appears 
to  be  at  a  standstill,  and  difficulties,  already  great,  have  been 
increased  by  tariffs  imposed  upon  almost  the  entire  range  of 
raw  material,  of  which  the  domestic  supply  is  either  unsuitable, 
as  with  home-grown  timber,  or  insufficient  as  with  slates,  or 
non-existent  as  with  most  constructional  metals.  Work  at 
the  docks,  upon  which  so  many  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  of 
Dublin  and  other  cities  depend,  has  fallen  off  with  the  catas¬ 
trophic  decline  in  exports.  Messrs.  Jacobs,  the  biscuit  manu¬ 
facturers  have,  I  believe,  already  transferred  a  considerable 
part  of  the  business  formerly  done  here  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  The  still  more  important  firm  of  Arthur  Guinness 
and  Company  has  had  to  restrict  its  activities,  with  results 
incapable  of  exact  measurement  since  they  affect  not  merely 
those  directly  in  the  employment,  but  also  the  growers  of 
barley,  maltsters,  carters  and  labourers.  The  Great 
Southern  Railway  Company,  already  staggering  under  the  load 
of  unremunerative  branch  lines  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Rail¬ 
ways  Act  of  1924,  by  roadway  competition  and  by  a  standard 
wage-rate  140  per  cent,  over  pre-war  level,  has  been  doubly 
hit  of  late  by  the  imposition  of  five  shillings  a  ton  duty  on 
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British  coal  and,  still  more  seriously,  by  the  almost  complete 
stoppage  of  the  cattle  trade.  When  it  is  remembered  that  for 
years  past  receipts  from  passengers,  merchandize  and  livestock 
have  progressively  declined  and  that  even  in  respect  of  1931 
no  dividends  were  paid  on  the  ordinary  or  preference  shares, 
it  will  be  realized  that  this  company,  the  largest  single  employer 
in  the  Free  State,  is  not  far  from  the  point  at  which  its  very 
existence  as  a  working  concern  must  be  in  peril. 

Worst  of  all,  because  of  most  widespread  concern,  is  the 
plight  of  agriculture.  Figures  published  by  the  Department 
of  Local  Government  show  that  of  the  £2,453,441  collectable 
as  rates  in  the  current  financial  year,  only  £460,461  had  been 
paid  during  the  six  months  ended  September  30th.  In  many 
counties  the  percentage  outstanding  was  well  over  eighty  ;  in 
one  over  ninety.  In  some  measure  this  is  probably  an  indirect 
consequence  of  the  Land  Annuities  campaign  with  its  atmos¬ 
phere  of  debt-repudiation  ;  the  Irish  countryman  making,  as 
a  rule,  no  very  clear  distinction  between  the  various  demands 
of  official  persons,  whether  the  ultimate  recipient  of  the  money 
be  the  holder  of  land  stock,  the  Irish  Treasury,  or  the  county 
council.  But  to  a  much  greater  extent  it  is  doubtless  due  to 
sheer  lack  of  means.  One  of  the  largest  farmers  in  the  South 
of  Ireland  has  just  published  a  letter  sent  by  him  to  his  rate 
collector. 

You  are  aware  [he  writes]  that  for  many  ye..rs  I  have  regularly  paid 
you  rates  in  full  out  of  lands  which,  in  the  depression  of  the  last  eleven 
years,  must  be  of  no  value  to  me  or  to  any  other  farmers  employing 
labour.  All  these  years  I  have  paid  you  and  my  workmen  out  of  money 
borrowed  from  my  bank  or  out  of  capital  sold  out.  This  year  I  meant 
to  pay  you  out  of  grazing  money  due  next  week,  but  I  don’t  suppose 
the  cattle  can  be  sold  to  pay  it.  If  I  get  it  I  will  pay  you  at  once.  Our 
government  has  lost  our  market  for  cattle,  has  shaken  ovu:  credit  so  that 
I  cannot  go  to  my  bank  for  the  rates  as  in  former  years,  has  taken  my 
outside  smplus  in  increased  income-tax,  and  calls  upon  employers  to  go 
on  giving  employment,  after  taking  away  the  means  of  paying  for  it. 

Nor  is  the  small  man  in  much  better  case,  except  in  so  far 
as  his  employees  are  unpaid  members  of  his  family.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  Irish  farmer,  big  and  small,  looks  to  his  livestock 
as  to  the  one  source  from  which  cash  is  readily  obtainable.  And 
now,  just  when  the  grass  is  failing  and  he  must  sell  at  all  costs 
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— if  only  that  he  may  pay  the  shopkeeper  something  on  account 
and  thus  get  credit  over  the  winter — prices  fall  and  fall ;  not 
for  the  cattle  only,  but  also  for  the  eggs  and  poultry  on  which 
his  wife  has  counted  on  making  something  towards  the  family 
budget. 

The  moment  chosen  for  precipitating  this  crisis  appears 
singularly  unpropitious,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  the 
random  doings  of  our  Executive  anything  that  can  be  called  a 
Plan  ;  unless  we  give  that  name  to  a  jumble  of  fixed  ideas 
conceived  and  applied  without  regard  to  time,  logic,  or  circum¬ 
stance.  Tariffs,  they  seem  to  say,  are  often  useful  for  the 
protection  of  particular  industries  ;  therefore  let  us  have  more 
and  more  tariffs,  even  though  many  of  them  resemble  the 
luggage  of  Alice’s  White  Knight.  Wheat  is  good  ;  therefore 
let  us  grow  wheat  at  the  taxpayer’s  expense,  regardless  of 
climate  at  home  or  prices  abroad.  England  has  treated  us 
badly  in  the  past ;  therefore  let  us  be  instant  in  quarrel  now. 
Freedom  is  a  fine  thing ;  therefore  let  us  count  ourselves 
slaves,  so  long  as  there  remains  any  limitation  upon  our 
sovereignty,  whether  this  be  imposed  by  the  nature  of  things 
or  for  good  reason  agreed  to  by  ourselves. 

Surely  few  governments  have  so  sacrificed  substance  to 
shadow.  For  though  much  of  our  present  distress  is  due  to 
causes  beyond  their  control,  yet  no  impartial  judge  could,  I 
think,  acquit  our  rulers  of  having  rendered  a  difficult  situation 
ten  times  more  difficult.  When  they  took  office  agriculturists 
the  world  over  were  already  in  desperate  straits,  and  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  urban  markets  of  Great  Britain  was  keener  than 
ever  before.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Free  State  had,  some¬ 
what  unexpectedly,  contrary  to  the  long  established  usage  of 
England,  been  given  certain  preferencesin  those  markets.  There 
was  every  reason  to  expect  that  if  she  played  her  cards  with 
the  most  elementary  prudence,  she  would  receive,  through 
Ottawa,  far  more  important  and  permanent  advantages.  Yet 
this  was  the  very  moment  selected  to  remove  her  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  queue.  More  than  this — having 
a  choice  of  several  methods  of  raising  the  issues  of  the  Oath 
and  inter- State  payments,  the  Executive  deliberately  selected 
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the  only  one  which  not  merely  sacrifices  all  immediate  advan¬ 
tage  (since  the  farmer  is  still  obligedtopay  the  Land  Annuities* 
and  since  the  State  is  driven  to  use  the  money  in  partial,  and 
quite  inadequate,  compensation  of  his  losses),  but  is  only  too 
likely  to  forfeit  the  goodwill  of  British  customers  for  years 
to  come. 

Let  me  try  now  to  answer,  if  I  can,  three  questions  which 
are  often  asked  here,  less  often,  but  now  and  again  no  doubt, 
in  Great  Britain.  What,  apart  from  these  immediate  contro¬ 
versies,  does  Mr.  de  Valera  really  want  }  How  far  does  his 
policy,  whatever  it  is,  commend  itself  to  the  Irish  people  ? 
Does  the  Free  State  desire  to  remain  part  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ? 

No  very  simple  reply  can  be  given  to  any  one  of  these 
questions.  Thus,  we  know  that  Mr.  de  Valera’s  ultimate  ideal 
is  an  all-Ireland  Republic,  related  in  some  special  but  un¬ 
defined  fashion  to  Great  Britain.  But,  since  (given  British 
acquiescence)  “  Ulster  ”  still  blocks  the  way,  and  since 
Mr.  de  Valera  himself  has  evidently  abandoned  any  idea  of 
“  blasting  a  way  through  ”  in  that  direction,  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  problem  is  whether  his  second  choice  is  the  establishment 
of  a  Republic  in  the  Twenty- Six  Counties  or  the  maintenance 
of  Dominion  Status  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may 
render  it  more  acceptable  to  his  left  wing.  His  utterances  and 
actions,  viewed  as  a  whole,  are  compatible  with  a  later  move  in 
either  direction.  One  may  remark,  on  the  one  hand,  the  studied 
insults  offered  to  the  late  Governor- General,  which  are  the 
more  inexplicable,  because  Mr.  McNeill  was  a  model  of  official 
propriety  and  Mr.  de  Valera,  it  is  fair  to  add,  is  rarely  lacking 
in  personal  courtesy  ;  on  the  other  the  fact  that  the  vacant  office 
is  apparently  to  be  filled  and,  further,  that  one  of  the  Ministers 
who  caused  some  scandal  by  quitting  the  French  Legation 
rather  than  be  found  in  the  same  room  as  His  Majesty’s 
representative  in  the  Free  State,  subsequently,  while  at  Ottawa, 
joined  very  properly  in  the  loyal  messages  to  the  King  and 
signed  a  Treaty  with  Canada  “  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty’s 
government  in  the  Irish  Free  State”. 

*  Since  this  was  written  the  Government  has  promised  a  partial  moratorium  for  the 
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Again,  while  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  Parliamentary 
Oath  and  the  marked  favour  shown  to  the  I.R.A. — a  Bill  is 
now  before  the  Ddil  which  provides  pensions  and  gratuities  for 
those  who  took  arms  against  the  Treaty  in  1922 — have  a 
decidedly  Republican  flavour,  it  could  be  plausibly  argued  that 
these  are  measures  artfully  designed  to  kill  Republicanism  by 
kindness  or  at  the  least  to  win  over  its  adherents  to  more 
constitutional  courses  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  general 
acceptance  of  the  existing  regime.  But  Mr.  de  Valera  is  a 
man  of  mystery,  and  I  have  no  skill  to  read  his  mind.  One 
must  be  content  to  know  that  for  the  moment  the  question 
does  not  arise,  since  he  has  expressly  disclaimed  any  mandate 
for  immediate  withdrawal  from  Commonwealth  membership.* 

The  mind  of  the  electorate  is  far  less  subtle  and,  though 
necessarily  complex,  easier  of  analysis.  In  it  these  high  con¬ 
stitutional  issues  play  but  a  small  part ;  for  most  of  us  are, 
and  must  always  be,  far  more  constantly  concerned  with  our 
bread  and  butter.  I  should  say  that  the  prevailing  mood 
is  mainly  compounded  of  disillusionment,  disappointment  and 
dismay — disillusionment  because  the  hopes  of  February  have 
vanished,  disappointment  because  each  fresh  break  in  negoti¬ 
ation  makes  the  longed-for  settlement  more  difficult  than  ever, 
dismay  because  all  are  suffering  and  fated  to  suffer  more. 
Thousands  of  people  who  voted  for  Fianna  Fail  candidates 
last  winter  must  now  bitterly  regret  it.  Nevertheless  the  cry 
that  Mr.  Cosgrave  is  “  playing  England’s  game  ”  has  probably 
not  been  without  some  effect.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  to  ignore 
the  attraction  of  Mr.  de  Valera’s  personality.  Just  those 
qualities  which  make  Mr.  de  Valera  useless  as  a  negotiator 
help  also  to  make  him  a  popular  hero.  The  crowd  loves  those 
high-sounding  phrases,  those  absolute  conceptions  of  freedom, 
unity  and  so  forth,  those  dearly  familiar  appeals  to  ancient 
passion,  in  which  he  abounds. 

*  If  one  turns  from  the  political  to  the  social  and  economic,  the  puzzle  is  even  greater. 
Given  a  completely  free  hand,  what  kind  of  social  order  would  Mr.  de  Valera  desire  to 
create  ?  If,  as  he  has  sometimes  hinted,  it  is  a  simpler,  less  commercialised  National 
life,  then  why  these  tariffs  to  promote  just  that  ugly  and  cruel  industrialisation,  which 
we  have  so  far  in  the  main  escaped  ?  And  if  Christian  journalism  and  a  diffused  well¬ 
being  for  all  classes  then  why  this  association  with  Bolsheviks,  for  whom  the  Christian 
soci^st  is  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  all  possible  rivals? 
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If  and  when  the  question  of  whether  she  desires  a  Republic 
is  asked  of  her,  what  will  the  Free  State  reply  ?  Quite  obvi¬ 
ously,  unless  a  vast  change  occurs  in  public  sentiment,  no 
even  approximately  unanimous  answer  can  be  expected.  In 
spite  of  its  obvious  drawbacks,  in  spite  of  its  putting  an  end  to 
all  hope  of  union  with  the  North-East,  if  Mr.  de  Valera  should 
decide  for  a  Twenty- Six-County  Republic,  Fianna  Fail  will 
undoubtedly  follow  him.  The  attitude  of  Labour  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  But  it  stood  firm  for  the  Treaty  in  1921-22  ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe  it  has  changed 
its  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  anything  whatever  which  looks 
like  being  aimed  at  England  is  assured  of  the  support,  physical 
and  other,  of  the  I.R.A.  and  its  kindred  associations.  These 
have  all  the  appearance  of  possessing  unified  leadership  and 
a  common  objective — the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary 
state  on  the  Russian  model.  Their  leaders  are  openly  con¬ 
temptuous  of  Mr.  de  Valera’s  political  idealism,  and  show  little 
more  affection  for  a  “  bourgeois  ”  Republic  than  for  an 
“  Imperialist  ”  Free  State.  Yet  for  some  time  to  come  extreme 
nationalism  seems  likely  to  serve  as,  at  any  rate,  a  useful 
stalking  horse.  Recent  events  in  Spain  and  Mexico — to  say 
nothing  of  Russia  itself — have  not  tended  to  render  Com¬ 
munism  more  acceptable  to  a  country  which,  as  was  shown  by 
popular  participation  in  the  recent  Eucharistic  Congress,  is 
still  fervently  and  staunchly  Catholic. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  I.R.A.  has  secured  addi¬ 
tional  recruits  and  arms  since  Mr.  de  Valera  took  office  ;  and 
not  long  ago  appeared  likely  to  dominate  the  position  com¬ 
pletely.  If  free  speech  still  exists  to-day  and  if  free  elections 
may  still  perhaps  be  permitted  in  future,  it  is  thanks  to  the 
counterweight  of  the  Army  Comrades  Association.  This  body, 
as  its  name  suggests,  was  originally  formed  to  protect  the 
interests  of  ex-service  men  of  all  ranks  of  the  National  Army. 
But  in  view  of  the  too  evident  intention  of  the  I.R.A.  and  its 
allies  to  reach  their  end  through  violence  and  of  the  organized 
Intimidation  which  Mr.  de  Valera,  to  do  him  justice,  has  con¬ 
demned,  but  which  he  seems  unable  to  prevent,  the  Association, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  O’Higgins,  brother  of  the  Minister 
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of  Justice  murdered  in  1927,  lately  decided  to  enlarge  both  its 
membership  and  its  scope.  Its  appeal  for  volunteers  pledged 
to  assist  the  authorities  in  the  maintenance  of  public  order 
and  to  resist  Communism  by  all  lawful  means  has  evoked  a 
magnificent  response.  There  is,  I  am  told,  now  no  county 
without  strong  branches  of  the  Association,  the  particular 
value  of  which  lies  in  this  :  that  it  offers  a  rallying  point  for 
that  great  silent,  scattered  majority  of  quiet  folk  who  have  in 
the  past  so  often  lain  at  the  mercy  of  organized  ruffianism. 
At  any  rate  nothing  has  done  so  much  to  dispel  the  fear  of 
finding  ourselves  back  again  in  the  horrible  condition  of 
1922-3  as  the  courageous  action  of  the  Army  Comrades 
Association. 

If  now  we  take  the  forces  so  far  enumerated  as  approximately 
cancelling  out,  we  are  left  with  two  bodies  of  opinion  whose 
reaction  to  such  a  question  as  I  have  supposed  it  is  very 
difficidt  to  predict.  The  first  is  represented  by  Parliamentary 
Labour,  by  whose  votes  the  present  Executive  is  now  sustained. 
In  the  critical  days  of  192 1-2  this  Party  stood  firm  for  the 
Treaty,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  it  to 
have  changed  its  mind  on  this  issue.  But  its  personnel  has 
altered  a  good  deal  in  the  interval  and  some  of  the  allusions  of 
the  present  leader  have  a  strong  flavour  of  republicanism.  The 
second  and  more  important  is  that  of  those  voters — propor¬ 
tionately  fewer  than  their  like  in  Great  Britain,  but  still 
numerous — who  cannot  be  counted  steady  adherents  of  any 
political  group.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  these 
could  be  got  to  understand  all  that  is  at  stake  and  to  realize 
the  consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow  from  a  breaking 
away,  a  great  majority  would  vote  for  remaining  within  the 
Commonwealth.  Innumerable  ties,  quite  unconnected  with 
the  present  or  any  conceivable  treaty — ties  of  blood,  language 
and  literature,  still  stronger  and  more  numerous  ties  of  social 
habit  and  economic  interest — bind  us  to  Great  Britain  and 
her  sister  nations.  It  needs  no  great  mental  exertion  to 
discover  how  much  that  Irishmen  of  all  kinds  and  classes  now 
take  for  granted  we  should  sacrifice  by  becoming  aliens  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Unfortunately,  of  no  democracy  can  it  safely 
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be  presumed  that  a  majority  will  bring  to  bear  even  that 
minimum  of  steady  thinking  which  the  resolution  of  the 
simplest  political  problem  demands. 

Few  of  my  countrymen  have  yet  realized  that  the  Imperialism 
they  hate — not  without  cause — is  as  dead  as  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  We  forget  but  too  easily  the  profound  constitu¬ 
tional  changes  of  the  past  thirty  years  and  take  no  account  at 
all  of  the  still  more  important  revolution  in  English  thought. 
One  need  not  be  very  old  to  remember  a  time  when  English¬ 
men,  looking  at  the  map,  would  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
vast  sum  of  their  “  possessions  ”,  not  without  envious  glances 
at  such  portions  of  the  world’s  surface  as  still,  in  defiance  of 
Providence,  “  belonged  ”  to  lesser  breeds  of  men.  To-day 
they  are  far  more  disposed  to  lighten  than  to  increase  the 
burden  of  Empire  ;  as  witness  Egypt,  Iraq,  India  and  Ireland 
herself. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  or  no  positive  ill-will  towards 
England,  unless  it  be  among  the  most  ignorant  and  fanatical 
of  the  I.R.A.  Many  of  us,  when  we  are  thrown  with  flesh 
and  blood  English  people,  discover  that  we  like  them  very 
well.  Whenever  we  stop  to  think,  we  realize  that  we  have 
precious  little  to  gain  and  a  good  deal  to  lose  through  marooning 
ourselves  on  a  Robinson  Crusoe  Republic.  But  we  do  not 
often  stop  to  think.  Thus  the  old  spell-words  still  have  power, 
and  our  controversies,  foreign  and  domestic,  too  often  resemble 
that  “  dim  weird  battle  of  the  west  ”  where 

"...  friend  and  foe  were  shadows  in  the  mist, 

And  friend  slew  friend,  not  knowing  whom  he  slew." 

For  I  sometimes  think  the  Druid  madness  is  still  upon  us  and 
that  this  island  verily  lies,  as  Standish  O’ Grady — that  odd  and 
lovable  genius — used  to  say,  under  a  Great  Enchantment. 
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TROLLOPE  AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS 
By  Arthur  Waugh 
I 

The  present  month  marks  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Anthony  Trollope’s  death,  on  December  6th,  1882  ; 
and  many  voices  are  sure  to  be  raised  from  many 
pulpits  in  tribute  to  his  achievement,  and  to  challenge  its  rank, 
after  the  sifting  influence  of  half  a  century,  in  the  long  regiment 
of  English  fiction.  In  the  multitude  of  such  counsellors  there 
may  well  be  wisdom  ;  and  yet  it  might  perhaps  be  reasonably 
claimed  that  there  is  no  place  where  Trollope  should  invite 
consideration  more  intimate  and  sympathetic  than  in  the  pages 
of  The  Fortnightly  Review^  the  magazine  of  which  he  him¬ 
self  was  virtually  the  founder,  and  with  whose  early  struggles 
he  was  so  closely  and  personally  concerned. 

For,  to  one  looking  back  over  the  interval  of  nearly  seventy 
years,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  the  foundation  of  The 
Fortnightly  a  crucial  incident  in  Trollope’s  literary  career, 
furnishing  on  the  one  hand  the  realisation  of  a  dream  which  had 
long  kindled  his  imagination,  and  on  the  other  a  swift  dis¬ 
illusion,  which  fixed  the  rest  of  his  working  life  in  an  orbit 
from  which  it  was  never  again  to  stray  or  deviate.  A  brief 
glance  at  the  circumstances  may  establish  the  connection,  and 
perhaps  help  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  rather  remark¬ 
able  and  entirely  unmerited  vicissitudes  to  which  Trollope’s 
reputation  has  been  subjected  in  the  years  that  lie  between. 
Such  vicissitudes  are  the  common  fortune  of  every  popular 
reputation  :  Trollope’s  had  to  face  them  earlier  than  most, 
and  was  earlier  vindicated  and  restored.  The  record  does 
honour  to  his  memory,  for  he  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  the  event,  and  only  his  early  misfortunes  to  regret. 
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When  The  Fortnighly  Review  first  saw  the  light,  in 
May,  1865,  Trollope  had  just  completed  his  fiftieth  year,  and 
stood  on  the  summit  of  his  career.  He  had  had  a  long  time  to 
wait  for  his  success,  and  he  had  made  his  way  through  many 
discouragements,  under  the  handicap  of  an  abnormally  sensi¬ 
tive  and  self-conscious  temperament.  The  story  of  his  un¬ 
happy  boyhood  has  been  often  told  :  how  he  grew  up,  the  son 
of  an  impoverished  home,  bitterly  alive  to  his  own  shabby 
awkwardness,  and  abused  by  a  headmaster  (who  ought  to 
have  known  better)  as  the  untidiest  young  scamp  upon  the 
school  roll.  He  left  Harrow  at  19,  having  learnt  little  but  a 
sense  of  his  own  inadequacy,  and  was  forthwith  thrust  into  a 
clerkship  in  the  General  Post  Office  at  a  salary  of  £90  a  year. 
Upon  the  next  few  years  of  his  life  in  London  he  looked  back 
later  with  disgust,  not  untainted  by  shame.  The  most  illumi¬ 
nating  of  his  biographers*  believes  that  he  exaggerated  their 
squalor,  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  the  effect,  and  not  the 
actual  detail  of  the  experience  that  counts. 

It  is  enough  that  by  the  time  he  escaped  to  a  freer  post  in 
Ireland,  at  the  age  of  26,  Trollope  had  suffered  such  a  sense  of 
degradation  that  the  chance  of  riding  about  the  country  in  the 
course  of  his  duties,  and  the  opportunity  of  meeting  congenial 
and  hospitable  society,  filled  him  with  ideas,  and  awoke  in 
him  a  keen  ambition,  inherited  from  his  mother,  to  try  his 
fortune  as  a  novelist.  He  found  publishers  for  what  he  wrote 
at  once,  but  only  the  smallest  public.  For  years  he  made 
hardly  anything  out  of  authorship — perhaps  even  less  than  he 
had  lawfully  earned — for  he  was  still  too  shy  to  press  inquiries 
upon  his  publishers,  when  once  they  had  assured  him  that  his 
latest  book  had  followed  the  others  into  their  catalogue  of 
failures.  By  the  time  he  had  written  Bar  Chester  Towers 
he  was  still  content  to  accept  £100  on  account  of  half-profits, 
and  he  considered  that  he  had  made  a  good  bargain  when 
Edward  Chapman,  standing  in  front  of  his  fire,  and  flourishing 
the  poker  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  agreed  to  pay  him  £400  for 
the  copyright  of  Dr.  Thorne.  “  I  considered  it  to  be  a  sale  ”, 
said  Trollope,  “  and  it  was  a  sale  but  it  was  scarcely  riches. 

*  Anthony  Trollopt.  By  Michael  Sadleir.  Constable  St  Co. 
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The  appearance  of  a  new  magazine  was  the  turning-point, 
and  the  success  of  Cornhill^  and  of  Trollope  himself  as  a  con¬ 
tributor,  may  well  have  been  the  germ  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review.  Trollope  saw  the  prospectus  of  Cornhilly  with 
Thackeray’s  name  as  Editor,  and  wrote  to  offer  a  short  story. 
The  publishers  countered  with  a  proposal  for  a  full-length 
novel,  and  an  offer  of  £i,ooo  for  the  copyright,  provided  the 
first  instalment  could  be  ready  in  six  weeks.  In  spite  of  other 
commitments  Trollope  promised  to  be  ready,  and  delivered 
his  manuscript  with  his  usual  punctuality.  Thenceforward 
he  never  looked  back.  The  connection  raised  both  his  reputa¬ 
tion  and  his  earning  power.  From  this  time  forth,  for  a  period 
of  about  twelve  years,  his  income  averaged  ;£4,500  a  year,  a 
third  of  which  he  laid  by  against  a  rainy  day.  He  now  knew 
his  own  worth,  and  began  to  dream  dreams  of  commercial 
enterprise  and  financial  authority.  And  the  first  of  his  fancies 
was  the  foundation  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

II 

The  Fortnightly  Review  is  justly  proud  of  its  high  beginnings 
and  of  the  illustrious  little  company  which  launched  it  on  its 
long  career  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  matter  of  history  that  it 
began  with  a  false  start,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  of  its  sponsors 
was  soon  upset  by  internal  conflict  and  misunderstanding. 
Some  of  its  misfortunes  were  due  to  mistakes  in  policy,  and 
some  to  the  premature  confidence  of  its  programme  ;  like  so 
many  brave  adventures  it  was  a  day  in  advance  of  its  time. 
The  only  serious  error  of  the  promotors  is  reflected  in  the  title  ; 
a  fortnightly  publication  is  not  only  a  nuisance  to  the  trade, 
but  a  confusion  to  the  public.  Nobody  remembers  when  its 
appearance  is  due.  After  eighteen  months  the  scheme  was 
abandoned,  and  the  review  was  issued  once  a  month.  But  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  capital  subscribed,  some  £9,000  in  all,  had 
been  lost,  Trollope’s  own  contribution  of  £1,250  of  savings 
included  ;  and  the  board  of  management  was  at  loggerheads. 
“  It  was  a  venture  ”,  Trollope  recorded  in  his  Autobio- 
graphy^  “  in  which  some  of  us  trusted  much,  and  from 
which  we  expected  great  things.  There  was,  however,  in 
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truth  so  little  combination  of  ideas  among  us  that  we  were  not 
justified  in  our  trust  or  our  expectations.  We  carried  out  our 
principles  until  our  money  was  all  gone,  and  then  we  sold  the 
copyright  to  Chapman  and  Hall  for  a  trifle 

The  experience  undoubtedly  put  an  end  to  Trollope’s  hope 
of  making  a  fortune  as  a  business  man,  although  there  was 
never  an  author  with  a  more  business-like  gift,  when  it  came 
to  the  ordering  of  his  own  day’s  work.  But,  of  course,  it  was 
a  hopeless  enterprise  to  run  a  magazine  with  a  committee,  and 
it  was  apparently  premature  to  imagine  that  the  public  was 
ripe  for  a  periodical  in  which  the  burning  questions  of  the  day 
should  be  discussed  impartially  over  the  signatures  of  public 
characters  of  directly  opposite  views.  The  policy  of  the  open 
signature  was  welcomed  ;  it  spread  abroad,  and  gave  a  further 
impetus  to  the  claims  of  individualism  with  which  the  political 
and  social  atmosphere  of  the  hour  was  full.  But  the  mid- 
Victorian  public,  when  it  bought  a  paper,  did  like  to  “  know 
where  it  was  ”  ;  the  Conservative  resented  the  intrusion  of 
Liberal  precepts  ;  the  Churchman  was  shocked  by  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  agnosticism.  Chapman  and  Hall  broke  up  the 
policy  of  a  committee  altogether.  John  Morley  was  appointed 
editor,  and  where  he  edited  he  imposed  upon  his  paper  the 
stigmata  of  personality  and  conviction. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  became  for  the  next  fifteen  years  the 
intrepid  champion  of  the  new  Liberalism  and  of  free  thought, 
and  the  sworn  foe  of  middle-class  ignorance  and  complacency. 
Trollope,  who  had  stipulated  from  the  outset  that  the  paper 
should  publish  no  word  reflecting  upon  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
may  have  watched  with  dismay  the  adventurous  course  of  the 
fighting  vessel  he  had  once  hoped  to  control ;  but,  if  he 
cherished  a  secret  disappointment,  he  kept  his  sentiment  to 
himself.  Henceforward  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  study, 
and  pursued  his  activities  as  a  novelist  uninterrupted,  except 


for  a  morning’s  hunting,  or  a  gathering  of  friends  in  the 
evening,  when  the  day’s  work  was  done.  He  was  no  recluse, 
for  his  official  duties  took  him  out  into  the  world,  and  in  his 
own  way  he  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  fellow-men.  He  still 
retained  something  of  that  shyness  which  he  owed  to  his  early 
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discomforts,  and  it  often  expressed  itself  in  gnimpiness  and 
quick  temper.  He  was  the  bane  of  publishers’  clerks,  and  the 
terror  of  printers’  devils  ;  but  even  they  saw  enough  of  his 
good  nature  to  realize  that  he  had  the  kindest  heart.  As  for 
his  friends,  they  all  knew  him  for  a  man  of  impregnable  honour, 
and  simple  generosity — a  very  present  help  in  the  day  of 
tribulation. 

He  ordered  his  life  with  rigour  ;  and  his  authorship  became 
as  much  a  matter  of  routine  as  his  office  duties.  He  rose  at 
five-thirty  in  the  morning,  did  about  half-an-hour’s  revision 
of  his  last  day’s  work,  while  his  judgment  was  freshest,  and 
then  went  on  to  fill  some  ten  quarto  sheets,  carrying  in  all 
about  2,500  words.  This  meant  a  grand  total  of  about  700,000 
words  a  year,  for  which  his  pecuniary  reward,  when  the  last 
account  was  closed,  was  not  less  than  £80,000  in  all.  He  was 
proud  of  these  rewards,  because  he  accounted  them  the  well- 
earned  recompense  of  industry,  and  a  means  to  ease  and 
comfort.  He  wrote  frankly  of  his  occupation  as  “  this  trade 
of  authorship  ”,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  assume  it  as  a 
trade.  He  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  first  author  to  treat 
literary  property,  and  the  production  of  literary  property, 
systematically  as  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  following  the 
machine-like  methods  of  the  factory,  the  stock-market,  and 
the  retail  counter,  all  working  together  to  a  common  end. 

Of  course,  in  saying  this,  we  would  not  suggest  that  Trollope 
was  the  first  successful  author  to  set  a  high  value  upon  the 
commercial  rewards  of  authorship  ;  the  difference  was  in  the 
method  of  the  pursuit,  and  in  the  undisturbed  concentration 
of  the  worker.  It  was  also  an  accident  of  the  time.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  opportunities  of  the  author  had  been  steadily  increasing ; 
and,  by  the  time  that  Trollope  began  to  write,  they  were 
entirely  transformed.  The  Age  of  Johnson  saw  the  young 
author  hedged  in  on  every  side  with  obstacles  to  his  prosperity. 
The  booksellers  were  their  own  publishers  ;  and  they  hunted 
in  packs,  and  not  as  single  spies.  There  was  a  system  of 
rivalry  between  different  groups  of  booksellers,  but  it  was 
concerned  with  the  affairs  of  successful  authors  only ;  the 
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beginner  was  left  high  and  dry,  the  lonely  artificer  of  his  own 
fortunes.  To  get  his  work  before  the  public,  he  needed,  first, 
a  patron,  and,  then,  a  company  of  backers,  pledged  to  buy 
copies  of  his  book,  as  soon  as  it  was  printed.  To  collect  these, 
he  was  forced  to  the  humiliating  business  of  hanging  about  the 
vestibules  of  the  “  great  ”  ;  there  was  no  way  to  success  but 
the  stony  path  of  solicitation. 

But,  when  the  booksellers  began  to  break  up  their  groups, 
and  to  constitute  themselves  individual  sponsors  of  single 
authors,  the  sense  of  rivalry  grew  so  acute  that  the  single 
author  became  the  dominant  partner  in  a  contract.  To  secure 
at  least  one  such  successful  author  as  the  nucleus  of  a  business 
became  the  first  step  in  the  bookseller  turning  publisher,  and 
the  author  was  not  likely  to  refuse  the  opening  opportunity. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  leading  authors  of  the  hour  were  soon 
besieged  by  offers,  and  almost  invited  to  dictate  their  terms. 
None  of  them  was  squeamish.  Byron,  while,  in  the  telling 
phrase  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “  managing  his  pen  with  the 
careless  and  negligent  ease  of  a  man  of  quality  ”,  was  never 
too  proud  to  exact  the  last  accessible  sovereign  from  his  man  of 
business.  Dickens,  the  most  generous-hearted  creature  of  a 
naturally  liberal  and  generous-hearted  age,  could  drive  a  hard 
bargain,  when  there  was  a  contract  to  be  signed  ;  while 
Thackeray,  for  all  his  assumed  superiority  to  the  vulgarities  of 
trade,  was  observed  to  be  bitterly  jealous,  when  he  contem¬ 
plated  the  colossal  sales  and  corresponding  emoluments  of  his 
great  rival,  the  popular  idol  “  Boz  ”. 

But  all  these  men  took  the  profits  of  literature  in  their  stride, 
and  had  absorbing  interests  outside  them.  As  patrician 
idealist,  as  the  “  inimitable  ”  leader  of  a  band  of  theatrically- 
minded  enthusiasts,  and  as  the  typical  clubman  and  censor  of 
social  manners  respectively,  they  found  in  the  world  around 
them  a  recreation  and  a  relish,  which  served  as  a  brilliant  foil 
to  the  drudgery  of  dust  and  deskwork.  Trollope  alone, 
during  the  laborious  years  when  his  fame  was  in  the  making, 
eschewed  all  such  recompense  and  consolation.  ”  This  trade 
of  authorship  ”  became  the  motive  force  of  every  day’s  method¬ 
ical  and  self-sacrificing  toil.  He  kept  up  his  tale  of  words. 
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and  stored  up  his  pile  of  sovereigns  ;  and  he  was  contented 
and  proud  of  his  performance.  If  he  had  also  kept  his  satis¬ 
faction  to  himself,  he  might  have  preserved  his  dignity  alive. 
But  the  “  Autobiography  ”,  which  he  left  to  bear  witness  to 
his  pains,  was  turned  by  the  snobbery  of  his  critics  against  his 
own  sincerity.  And  the  result  was  an  immediate  and  devast¬ 
ating  loss  of  credit  and  esteem. 

Ill 

Anthony  Trollope  died  on  December  6th,  1882,  and  his 
“  Autobiography  ”  was  published  in  the  following  year.  He 
was  only  sixty-seven  when  he  died,  but  he  had  long  since 
begun  to  speak  of  himself  as  a  spent  force.  “  I  have  got  to 
be  old  ”,  he  wrote,  “  and  nearly  worn  out  by  the  disease  of 
age  ”  ;  and  indeed  the  ravages  of  asthma,  and  his  persistence 
in  sticking  to  his  work,  and  allowing  himself  no  rest,  had  tired 
him  before  his  time.  His  contemporaries  concurred  in  his  own 
estimate.  “  The  systematic  way,”  wrote  Mrs.  Oliphant,  “  in 
which  Mr.  Trollope  grinds  out  his  work  is  very  funny.  It 
must  have  answered,  for  he  seems  extremely  comfortable  ; 
keeps  a  homely  brougham  ;  rides  in  the  Park,  etc.”  There  is 
an  air  of  indulgent  superiority  about  the  reference.  No  doubt, 
Trollope  had  outlived  his  hey-day,  but  he  had  still  his  following 
and  his  vogue.  The  general  public,  at  any  rate,  had  not  yet 
deserted  him  ;  it  flocked  to  the  libraries  to  read  the  story  of 
his  life  ;  and  it  recoiled  from  the  “  revelations  ”  with  gestures 
of  shock  and  disapproval.  “Was  this  indeed  the  truth  ?  Did 
a  distinguished  novelist  regard  his  calling  as  a  trade  ?  Did  he 
work  at  it  like  a  copying  clerk  at  a  desk  ?  So  many  words  a 
morning  ;  so  much  pay  for  so  many  words  !  Why,  this  man 
was  a  shopkeeper,  not  an  artist !  He  was  clearly  intolerable  in 
the  company  of  men  and  women  of  breeding.  And  now  one 
came  to  think  of  it,  his  characters  were  very  middle-class  ;  his 
interests  very  trivial ;  he  lacked  the  nobler  elements  of  drama 
and  romance.  Strange  that  the  public  should  have  been  hood¬ 
winked  by  his  second-rate  mind  and  indifferent  taste  for  so 
long.  Well,  at  any  rate,  he  had  written  his  own  epitaph  now. 
Trollope  was  dead,  and  to  be  forgotten.”  So  the  public. 
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following  its  usual  sheep-like  file,  disappeared  over  the  hill,  in 
search  of  a  fresh  feeding-ground. 

There  is  a  queer  paradox  about  this  change  of  front ;  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  been  gathering  its  impetus  for  some 
little  time  past.  It  was  indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  an  integral 
symptom  of  the  middle-class  reaction  against  its  own  social 
triumph.  For  a  whole  generation  the  vast  middle-class  of 
professionalism  and  trade — the  class  to  which  Trollope 
belonged — had  been  pressing  its  claims  against  the  vested 
interests  of  the  class  immediately  above  it,  the  class  to  which 
there  still  clung,  like  the  faded  regalia  of  a  mummy,  the  last 
vestiges  of  feudal  authority  and  power.  The  battle  was  now 
won  all  along  the  line  ;  the  old  a^ge  that  “  money  talks  ”  had 
once  more  proved  its  truth  ;  the  best  places  in  the  body  politic 
were  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  middle-class  ;  and  the  old, 
dignified  county  families  were  retiring  behind  their  ramparts, 
pulling  up  the  drawbridge,  and  leaving  the  usurpers  to  make 
the  best  they  could  of  responsibilities  as  yet  unrealized. 

And  now,  having  won  what  they  wanted,  the  middle-class 
were  discontented  with  their  booty,  and  indeed  a  little  ashamed 
of  their  success.  They  had  secured  the  spoil,  but  they  could 
not  capture  the  spirit.  The  class  they  had  ousted  had  despised 
trade,  and  they  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  little  despicable 
themselves.  They  were  sinking  into  that  lowest  form  of 
snobbery — the  snobbery  that  is  ashamed  of  its  origin,  and 
querulous  about  the  very  ideals  for  which,  and  by  virtue  of 
which,  it  fought  its  way  into  power.  In  effect,  as  soon  as  it 
had  closed  the  shop-door  behind  it.  Trade  turned  its  back 
upon  its  own  business,  and  affected  an  air  of  inconsequent 
oblivion  to  its  pre-occupation.  Like  Mr.  Farmerson,  the 
ironmonger,  when  Mr.  Footer  remonstrated  with  him  about 
the  door-scraper  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  reception,  it  replied 
with  hauteur y  “  No  business  in  company,  if  you  please.”  And 
the  next  step  was  to  demand  that  there  should  be  no  business 
in  literature,  no  business  anywhere  outside  the  office,  and  as 
much  of  that  as  possible  delegated  to  underlings.  Sir  Anthony 
Gloster  might  be  ”  not  least  of  our  merchant-princes  ”  ;  his 
son  would  be  a  prince,  pure  and  simple,  with  all  taint  of 
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must  have  answered,  for  he  seems  extremely  comfortable  ; 
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came  to  think  of  it,  his  characters  were  very  middle-class  ;  his 
interests  very  trivial ;  he  lacked  the  nobler  elements  of  drama 
and  romance.  Strange  that  the  public  should  have  been  hood¬ 
winked  by  his  second-rate  mind  and  indifferent  taste  for  so 
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merchandise  washed  out.  It  was  a  provision  of  the  social 
creed  that  to  “  talk  shop  ”  was  a  proof  of  vulgarity.  The  phrase 
has  survived  to  our  own  time,  and  is  not  dead  yet,  though 
commercialism  and  publicity  have  long  since  invaded  every 
class  of  the  community,  and  the  factory  and  the  counting  house 
are  the  favourite  lobbies  to  the  House  of  Peers. 

So,  when  this  particularly  virulent  form  of  snobbery  came 
into  contact  with  Trollope’s  honest  confession  of  his  manner 
of  work,  it  decided  at  once  that  Trollope  was  an  impossible 
person.  Hitherto,  Society  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  authors 
were  paid  for  their  work,  because,  after  all,  as  it  agreed,  an 
author’s  earnings  were  like  a  professional  man’s  fees.  He  had 
to  take  therri,  because  unfortunately  he  had  not  been  endowed 
with  an  unearned  income,  to  enable  him  to  live  upon  the  wits 
of  others,  but  he  took  them  (conceivably)  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  an  easy  air  of  nonchalance.  At  heart,  of  course, 
he  was  an  artist,  with  all  an  artist’s  natural  delicacy.  But  here 
was  a  man  who  gloried  in  his  commercialism,  and  shook  hands 
with  himself  over  his  bargains.  (“  He  thought  it  was  a  sale, 
did  he  ?  How  unspeakably  vulgar  !  Please  don’t  talk  to  us 
of  Trollope.  Nobody  reads  him  now.”)  And,  in  effect,  very 
soon  nobody  was  reading  him,  and  the  world  of  the  circulating 
library,  not  without  prompting  from  the  critics  of  the  press, 
was  off  upon  a  new  trail  of  interest  altogether.  The  fashion 
was  set  against  mid-Victorianism  in  every  shape  ;  it  turned  its 
eyes  backward,  and,  with  a  wistful  regard  for  the  untenanted 
ramparts  of  the  feudal  castle,  it  reverted  with  all  the  energy 
of  the  “  sedulous  ape  ”  to  the  standards  of  the  past.  The 
substantial  comforts  of  its  fathers,  the  stucco  villas,  solid 
mahogany  furniture,  heavy  gold-framed  engravings — all  the 
once  cherished  treasures  of  its  home  were  found  to  be  ugly, 
vulgar,  and  intolerable.  It  reacted  in  every  sort  of  direction. 
At  one  moment  it  was  filling  its  shelves  with  blue  Oriental 
china  and  peacocks’  feathers  ;  at  the  next,  it  was  covering  the 
countryside  with  bastard  Tudor  maisonettes,  mullioned 
windows,  timbered  gables,  and  gates  of  beaten  iron-work.  An 
escape  from  the  supposed  materialism  of  the  present  into  the 
imaginary  romance  of  the  past  was  the  universal  panacea  of 
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library  and  theatre.  The  bugles  of  fiction  sounded  the  same 
retreat :  the  strings  of  every  orchestra  re-echoed  the  reces¬ 
sional.  Off  one  stage  Christian  martyrs  were  driven  to  the 
lions  :  on  another  the  imprisoned  victims  of  Richelieu’s  wrath 
waved  helpless  hands  through  iron  bars.  Doublet  and  hose, 
cap  and  rapier,  tinsel  and  limelight,  the  pageant  of  pretence 
overflowed  into  the  printed  page.  It  was  an  orgy  of  pastiche, 
but  an  orgy  not  lightly  to  be  dismissed.  In  spite  of  a  good 
many  inevitable  absurdities,  it  evoked  a  large  amount  of  excel¬ 
lent  writing.  The  high  priests  of  the  cult  talked  mysteriously 
of  the  mot  justCy  and  even  the  evening  newspapers  were 
fastidious  in  their  choice  of  epithets.  One  sophisticated 
weekly  was  written  exclusively  in  Tudor  archaisms  ;  every 
sentence  began  with  “  ’Tis  ”  or  ’Twere  ”,  and  there  was  a 
prizeless  competition  among  paragraphists  in  quest  of  the  most 
demoded  allusions.  It  was  a  subtler  sport  than  the  modern 
crossword,  but  unfortunately  so  few  readers  had  knowledge 
necessary  to  enjoy.  The  principal  organ  of  the  brotherhood 
had  a  circulation  of  less  than  a  thousand  copies. 

IV 

The  fashion  had  a  long  run,  for  it  was  supported  by  notable 
ability  ;  but  eventually,  as  was  inevitable,  the  wind  changed 
suddenly  and  completely.  Like  the  innocent  child  in  the  story 
of  the  Emperor’s  clothes,  some  naive  looker-on  exclaimed  with 
conviction  :  “  But  this  is  all  nothing  but  sham,”  and  then  the 
truth  was  realized.  “  Sham  ”  indeed  it  all  was.  “  ’Tis  ”-es 
and  “  ’tweres  ”,  “  maugres  ”  and  “  withals  ”  were  native  forms 
to  Tudor  poets  ;  to  Edwardian  prosemen  they  were  the  merest 
masquerade.  The  same  was  true  of  the  imitation  timbered 
cottages,  and  the  hybrid  viUas  (“  Queen  Anne  in  front,  and 
Mary  Ann  behind  ”).  What  were  they  all  but  sham  ?  And 
what  were  all  the  pretentious  historical  novels,  with  their  toy 
pibrochs  wailing  above  the  din  of  fight,  but  a  “  sham  ”  sanc¬ 
tuary,  like  the  flat  fortress  above  the  Avon  valley  at  Bath  ? 
”  At  least,”  said  the  critic,  ”  the  mid-Victorians  were  sincere  ; 
and  sincerity  is  the  life-blood  of  art  and  letters  in  every  age 
and  every  land.  Their  stucco  houses  were  not  beautiful, 
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perhaps,  but  they  were  suited  to  their  purpose,  substantial, 
commodious,  convenient.  You  could  stand  upright  in  their 
bedrooms,  sit  down  at  ease  in  their  armchairs,  and  dine  com¬ 
fortably  off  their  broad  expanse  of  tablecloth.  They  were 
homely,  and  that  was  what  they  set  out  to  be.  And  what, 
after  all,  was  the  matter  with  the  native  English  home,  in  the 
days  of  Peel  and  Palmerston,  of  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  and  the 
fine,  old,  fortifying  Evangelical  English  Sunday  ? 

Then  somebody  reopened  Trollope’s  War  deity  and  was 
surprised  to  find  it  rather  good.  He  went  on  to  Bar  Chester 
TowerSy  and  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  better. 
He  talked  about  it  at  the  club,  and  inquiries  were  made  at  the 
libraries.  Of  course,  the  publishers  had  long  since  disposed 
of  all  their  Trollope  stock,  and  sold  the  stereotype  plates  into 
bondage  to  the  smelter  ;  but  the  inquiry  was  reported,  and 
the  report  sent  rival  publishers  pressing  printers  for  estimates. 
(For  publishers  are  members  of  the  public  themselves,  and 
follow  like  sheep  in  the  wake  of  the  bell-wether.)  In  a  flash, 
Trollope  had  come  back  again  into  his  own,  and  there  was  a 
new  school  of  novelists  imitating  him  before  the  year  was  out. 
The  Cathedral  close,  the  village  dispensary,  the  simple, 
virginal  romance  of  clean-minded,  self-respecting  provincials — 
all  the  old  Trollope  chess-table  of  Knights  and  bishops,  castles 
and  pawns — especially  of  pawns — was  set  in  order  once  again, 
and  the  game,  played  once  more  according  to  the  rules,  had 
still  its  ancient  power,  even  among  the  clinking  cocktail  glasses, 
and  the  braying,  syncopated  jazz.  That  is  the  saving  grace  of 
the  good  thing  ;  if  it  is  really  good,  no  change  of  fashion  will 
ever  banish  it  altogether.  The  wheel  of  Taste  returns  upon 
itself. 

And,  of  course,  the  art  of  Trollope  is  good  ;  the  best  of  it 
is  very  good,  and  even  the  worst  bears  somewhere  about  it  the 
birthmarks  of  its  parentage.  There  are  the  superficial  faults 
of  technique  and  sentiment — plain  for  everyone  to  see — yet 
largely  matters  of  fashion.  Sometimes  the  machinery  creaks  ; 
the  stage-manager  peeps  out  between  his  characters  ;  the  event 
is  anticipated  before  its  hour.  There  are  also  the  demanded 
concessions  to  the  prudery  of  the  time — the  downcast  eye,  the 
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hushed  whisper,  the  responding  gush  of  protestation.  People 
do  not  mould  their  unions  now  through  confidences  of  such 
shy  restraint ;  but — (and  here  is  the  final  test  of  every  story) — 
they  did  so  mould  them  then  ;  and  Trollope’s  art,  wherever 
it  is  leading,  is  always  honest  and  sincere.  His  world  was 
circumscribed,  to  be  sure,  but  within  its  limits  it  was  impec¬ 
cably  true  to  its  time.  Its  hub  was  the  English  middle-class 
home,  and  its  circumference  the  borders  of  the  country  parish. 
But  within  that  circumference  it  comprehended  every  side  of 
indigenous  life  ;  it  understood  and  sympathized  with  every 
variety  of  motive.  Like  the  art  of  Jane  Austen,  it  did  not 
despise  the  day  of  small  things  ;  and,  since  the  life  of  each 
succeeding  generation  is  composed  of  an  infinity  of  trifles,  in 
themselves  the  inalienable  heritage  of  human  nature,  its  appeal 
outlives  the  clamour  and  claim  of  a  whole  wilderness  of  noisy 
and  pretentious  records,  topical  some  and  some  historical, 
melodramatic,  manufactured,  artificial,  whose  problems  and 
interests  die  with  the  cooling  of  the  emotions  that  set  them  astir. 

For,  even  granting  that  Trollope  deals  in  trivialities  of  life 
and  character,  the  multitude  of  his  interpreting  touches  builds 
up  the  picture  of  an  age,  and  the  age  was  one  profoundly 
concentrated  upon  problems  of  deep  social  and  moral  import. 
As  Mr.  Michael  Sadleir  says  in  his  masterly  analysis  of  mid- 
Victorian  standards,  their  essential  elements  were  “  moral 
thoughtfulness  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  towards  community 
discipline.”  The  passionate  belief  in  the  integrity  of  the 
English  home,  the  categorical  imperative  of  parental  authority, 
and  the  right  of  society  to  punish  offenders  against  its  narrow 
code  temporarily  broke  the  structure  down.  “  Intolerance 
and  pomposity  ”  over-balanced  themselves,  and  toppled  over 
into  a  morass  of  ridicule, — and  until  the  echoes  of  that  mis¬ 
understanding  were  scattered  to  the  winds,  the  popularity  of 
Trollope  was  bound  to  be  in  eclipse.  But  the  problems  which 
his  age  strove  and  agonized  to  solve  are  perennially  recurrent 
problems,  destined  never  to  be  obliterated  by  the  sponge  of 
fashion.  They  remain,  however  differently  they  may  present 
themselves  to  succeeding  generations,  dominant  features  of 
social  and  moral  conduct.  In  point  of  fact,  the  challenged 
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“  triviality  ”  of  Trollope’s  world  is  largely  superficial ;  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  against  it  is  the  fact  that  Trollope  accepted 
its  standards,  and  drew  it,  as  it  saw  itself,  in  faithful  outline 
and  in  modulated  colouring. 

It  may  be  true,  as  a  very  shrewd  critic  has  said,*  that  he 
“  has  breadth  rather  than  depth,  clearness  rather  than  delicacy 
of  perception  and  delineation  ”  ;  but  he  was  saturated  in  the 
tradition  of  his  time,  and  it  was  a  tradition  based  upon  character, 
and  regulated  by  discipline.  However  absurd  the  prejudices 
and  scruples  of  some  of  his  characters  may  seem  (and 
nobody  was  more  keenly  alive  to  their  absurdity  than  himself), 
they  remain  contributions  to  a  debate  which  is  eternal  in  every 
community  ;  and  the  ideas  they  offer  reassert  their  appeal, 
even  where  their  authority  is  most  contemptuously  challenged. 
Finally,  when  they  are  presented  through  the  behaviour  and 
example  of  vividly  alive  and  natural  figures,  sincerely  and 
acutely  observed  in  action  and  reaction,  they  are  bound  to 
hold  the  imagination  and  to  provoke  inquiry.  The  honourable 
struggle  of  middle-class  England  to  prove  worthy  of  the 
responsibilities  which  the  political  change  and  social  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  mid-Victorian  era  laid  upon  it,  is  portrayed  in  the 
pages  of  Anthony  Trollope  with  knowledge,  with  conviction, 
and  with  a  humorous,  indulgent  sympathy  which  is  little  less 
than  devoted.  So  long  as  English  men  and  women  care  to 
understand  that  formative  and  troubled  period  in  their  country’s 
history,  a  period  to  whose  example  the  future  is  almost  certain 
to  return  when  yet  another  reaction  sets  in,  so  long  will  they 
continue  to  read  Trollope’s  novels.  And  so  long  as  the  novels 
are  read,  their  author’s  reputation  will  surely  take  good  care 
of  itself.  For  the  fiction  which  goes  to  life  for  its  inspiration 
has  always  carried  the  secret  of  survival  in  its  heart. 


*  Tbomas  Seccombe. 
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By  S.  Hutchinson  Harris 

The  loss  of  confidence  ”  ;  the  phrase  reverberates  on 
every  side. 

When,  following  the  Hatry  crash,  in  1929  the  top- 
heavy  American  boom  tottered  and  finally  came  crumbling 
to  the  ground,  and  then  again  interest  reverted  to  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  in  the  crises  in  the  affairs  of  such  fine  old  com¬ 
panies  as,  to  name  only  one,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  to  be  transferred  to  Sweden  after  the  suicide  of 
Ivar  Kreuger,  a  financial  editor  wrote  : 

Mr.  Kreuger’s  reputation  has  disappeared,  after  one  month’s  investi¬ 
gation  of  his  past.  The  blow  to  investment  confidence  is  the  greater 
because  of  the  respect  in  which  that  financier  was  held,  even  in  quarters 
usually  conservative  in  the  distribution  of  financial  praise  .  .  . 

Every  country  has  tried  to  protect  itself  against  this  "  industrial  risk  ” 
by  increasingly  stringent  definition  of  its  company  and  commercial  law 
and  by  prescribing  formidable  penalties  for  transgressors.  Unfortunately, 
the  law  is  always  retrospective.  It  succeeds  in  curbing  the  mean  t5q)e 
of  thief,  except  when  the  public  goes  mad  in  the  last  stages  of  a  boom  .  .  . 

It  would  be  disastrous,  however,  if  investors  and  the  general  public 
were  to  resolve,  because  trusted  financiers  have  failed  them,  never  again 
to  trust  any  man.  Were  such  a  policy  universally  acted  upon,  life  would 
indeed  be  miserable,  brutish,  and  short.  There  are  two  desiderata  with¬ 
out  which  international  trade  and  finance  cannot  be  carried  on  at  all. 
The  first  is  enterprise  and  the  second  credit  .  .  . 

Without  credit,  which  is  faith  in  a  financial  context,  there  is  no  trade. 
It  is  precisely  the  absence  of  trust  between  man  and  man,  nation  and 
nation,  which  is  prolonging  the  present  crisis. — {Financial  News.) 

Much  wisdom  as  these  words  contain,  it  is  not  to-day 
primarily  a  question  of  an  individual  here  and  there.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  whole  of  the  machinery  of  our  company  finance. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  “  System  ”,  with  the  sinister  significance 
which  that  word  came  to  hold  in  America.  For  its  branches 
have  spread,  and  the  seed  has  germinated  in  England.  And 
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as  he  ruefully  regards  his  losses,  the  shareholder  is  getting  a 
glimmering  of  the  fact.  It  is  not  that  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
that  the  love  of  a  gamble,  is  dead.  We  see  its  vitality  on  every 
hand  ;  a  Committee  sitting  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
gaming  ;  the  success  of  the  hospital  and  other  sweepstakes  ; 
the  increasing  demand  for  State  lottery  tickets  ;  the  new 
companies  still  being  successfully  floated  for  dog-racing  tracks. 
And  we  see  the  Stock  Exchange,  anxious  about  its  profitable 
pre-eminence  in  the  world  of  speculation,  earnestly  debating 
measures  for  re-attracting  the  public,  discussing  the  reduction 
of  commissions,  advertizing,  the  provision  of  guarantees. 

For  what  success  is  it  entitled  to  hope  ?  The  speculator 
and  the  investor  have  justifiably  been  scared  by  their  increasing 
knowledge,  and  by  the  repetition,  on  a  greater  scale,  of  their 
long  succession  of  losses.  And  they  have  begun  to  appreciate 
their  cause.  They  are  not  lacking  in  enterprise,  and  few  will 
dispute  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  State  that  the  deeply 
ingrained  propensity  for  speculative  adventure  should  be 
directed  towards  industrial  enterprises  rather  than  the  roulette 
board.  Mr.  Hargreaves  Parkinson  shows  in  his  analytical 
tables,  in  his  recently  published  Scientific  Investment y  that 
nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  the  shareholders  in  our  large  indus¬ 
trial  companies  hold  less  than  500  shares  apiece,  the  average 
holding  being  about  £400,  over  sixty-seven  per  cent  holding 
less  than  200  £i  shares  apiece.  As  he  points  out,  the  great 
inventions  of  the  last  century-and-a-half  demanded  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  “  unheard  of  hoards  of  capital  ”  :  “  That  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  average  worker  was  four  times  as  high  in  1920 
as  in  1820  must  be  attributed,  in  no  small  part,  to  nation-wide 
co-operation  in  investment.”  These  investors  are  satisfied 
that  the  servant  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ;  they  do  not  grudge  the 
jobber  or  the  book-maker  his  turn,  or  the  banker  and  promoter 
their  commission.  Where,  then,  is  the  flaw  ? 

The  position  of  the  accepting  and  the  issuing  house  in  the 
enterprise  of  commerce  was  well  stated  by  Sir  Robert 
Kindersley  in  his  evidence  before  the  Macmillan  Committee 
on  Banking  Attention  was  drawn  by  the  Chairman  to  the 
preponderating  proportion  of  foreign  names  among  the  very 
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limited  number  (Sir  Robert  Kindersley  put  it  at  some  half- 
dozen)  of  important  houses  of  this  character  in  the  City  ;  and 
on  being  asked  to  justify  the  function  they  fulfilled,  he  explained 
how  their  widespread  international  ramifications,  rendered 
possible  by  this  concentration,  enabled  them  to  keep  up  an 
expert  intelligence  service,  and  thus  they  were  able  to  conduct 
successfully  throughout  the  world  the  otherwise  somewhat 
hazardous  business  of  acceptance  on  the  narrow  basis  of  one- 
eighth  per  cent  commission.  And  he  went  on  to  describe 
how  this  knowledge  and  this  experience  in  turn  placed 
them  in  a  favourable  position  to  render  services  as  issuing 
houses. 

Through  the  enormous  amount  of  attention  directed  since 
the  War  to  questions  of  international  finance  and  money,  the 
general  public  is  now  somewhat  more  informed  about  the 
machinery  of  credit,  of  that  vast  wheel  represented  by  entries 
in  books  amounting  to  huge  figures,  which  bear  little  relation 
in  their  growth  in  modern  times  to  tangible  wealth,  owing  to 
the  revolutions  of  this  wheel.  They  begin  to  understand  a 
little  how,  while  this  wheel  is  smoothly  turning,  the  posting 
of  these  figures  is  highly  remunerative  to  the  banker  at  a 
small  commission,  and  the  nature  of  the  scare  when  grit  gets 
into  the  machinery  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  stock  of 
the  relation  of  the  figures  to  tangible  wealth  should  the  wheel 
be  stopped.  Such  a  stoppage  in  the  wheel  of  stock  speculation 
in  America  and  elsewhere  has  given  the  investor  pause,  and 
has  increased  his  uneasy  sense  that  beside  the  obvious  and 
respectable  wheel  there  is  another  wheel,  that,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  kitchen,  there  are  wheels  within  wheels.  He 
is  learning  that  in  the  stock  market  the  dice  are  heavily  loaded 
against  him.  He  knows  what  he  pays  for  gratifying  his  taste 
at  Monte  Carlo.  He  knows  that  the  racecourse  is  not  beyond 
reproach.  But  as  he  has  seen  time  and  again  the  quick  growth 
of  financiers*  fortunes  engaged  in  the  same  enterprises  as  him¬ 
self  beside  his  own  losses,  he  distrusts  the  game. 

It  is  no  longer  that  there  is  not  money  to  invest.  Money 
is  again  plentiful,  as  is  shown  by  its  price  in  the  market.  But 
faith  is  not.  Can  it  be  restored  ?  It  is  not,  it  must  be  repeated. 
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a  question,  as  the  writer  quoted  above  represents  it,  of  a  rogue 
here  and  there.  Spectacular  as  ,£500,000,000  is  made  to 
appear  in  the  popular  press  just  now  in  the  Insull  case,  the 
average  investor  knows  that  that  is  a  paper  figure  in  a  structure 
of  cards.  Probably  none  knows  better  than  Mr.  Insull  that 
had  he  attempted  to  withdraw  at  all  largely  the  personal 
fortune  of  £30,000,000  of  which  he  speaks  to  place  it  in  tangible 
assets  elsewhere,  it  would  have  disappeared,  together  with  his 
Utility  “  Empire  ”.  The  English  investor  had  been  bitten 
too  many  times  to  take  a  great  hand  in  the  latest  American 
gamble. 

The  investor  accepts  the  risk  of  the  rogue  here  and  there 
as  he  does  the  disclosed  underwriting  commission.  But  he 
does  not  believe  that  he  is  getting  a  fair  deal  in  company 
finance,  and  the  nature  of  the  “  System  ”,  as  it  has  taken  root 
in  the  City  here,  is  dawning  upon  him.  It  is  worth  while, 
then,  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  review  some  of  its  salient 
features,  before  examining  the  nature  of  its  growth  on  trans¬ 
plantation. 

It  may  be  treated  for  convenience  as  contemporaneous  with 
the  rise  to  power  of  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who,  although 
representative  of  his  financial  compeers,  is  regarded  as  having 
excelled  them  all.  He  has  been  described  as  the  greatest 
financial  genius  in  a  century.  “  The  business  boss,”  says 
Lincoln  Steffens,  in  his  recent  Autobiography^  “  is  the  sovereign. 
In  all  my  time  J.  P.  Morgan  sat  on  the  American  throne  as  the 
boss  of  bosses,  as  the  ultimate  American  sovereign  ”.  “  My 
conclusion,”  he  tells  us  again,  ”  was  that  there  was  indeed 
such  a  thing  in  America  as  sovereignty,  a  throne,  which,  as 
in  Europe,  had  slipped  from  under  the  kings  and  the  president 
and  away  from  the  people,  too.  It  was  the  unidentified  seat 
of  actual  power,  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  was  the  absolute 
control  of  credit ;  political  power  and  business  power  and 
money  were  only  phases  of  the  business  man’s  political  control 
of  the  function  of  money-lending,  of  credit-lending.” 

How  did  J.  P.  Morgan  achieve  this  position  ?  There  were 
two  main  instruments,  the  voting  trust  and  the  holding  com¬ 
pany.  “  Morgan  now  committed  himself,”  says  Mr.  Winkler 
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in  his  Life  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  ^  “  to  a  course  from  which  he 
never  deviated  :  he  determined  to  control  every  railroad  into 
which  his  financial  genius  breathed  life.  He  would  control 
either  through  ownership  of  stock  by  himself  and  his  friends 
or  through  a  ‘  voting  trust  The  voting  trust  was  a  spiral 
device  by  which  one  man  or  one  small  group  could  hold  the 
proxies  of  millions  of  stock  owned  by  others.  Through  it, 
Morgan  was  to  make  himself  a  ‘  one  man  power  in  American 
finance.’  ”  The  control  through  a  holding  company  was 
obtained  by  giving  bonds  to  the  public  in  place  of  shares,  and 
amalgamating  in  a  holding  company  the  comparatively  small 
amounts  of  voting  stock. 

Morgan  did  not  personally  sit  on  a  great  many  boards.  To 
quote  Lincoln  Steffens  again,  he  was  “  a  boss  of  many  rail¬ 
roads,  banks,  corporations,  and  life  insurance  companies  ;  he 
was  an  officer  in  very  few.”  The  great  boards  of  directors 
were  bodies  of  ”  very  honourable  men,  picked  for  distinction 
in  all  lines  of  business,  with  financiers  predominating,”  known 
in  the  blunt  American  language  as  ”  dummy  directors.”  It 
was  elicited  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Congress  Com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  concentration  of  control  of  money 
and  credit  immediately  before  the  War  that  firm  members  or 
directors  of  three  institutions,  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  First  National 
Bank,  and  the  National  City  Bank,  together  held  341  director¬ 
ships  in  1 12  corporations  having  aggregate  resources  or 
capitalization  of  $22,245 ,000,000.  What  can  the  individual  do  to 
safeguard  his  own  savings  against  such  forces,  operating,  not 
with  their  own  savings,  but  with  the  control  of  those  of  others, 
including  his  own,  as  in  the  case  of  his  life  insurance  ? 

As  one  examines  the  recent  developments  of  company 
finance  in  England  there  is  no  feature  described  above  which 
has  not  its  counterpart  here,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  geographical  and  other  differences  in  the  two  countries, 
and  our  discreeter  veils.  And  unfortunately  the  parallel  goes 
further.  The  history  of  post-War  rationalization  is  the 
history  of  the  American  merger.  The  ”  wrecking  ”  policy, 
by  which  American  financiers  in  a  past  day  made  huge  fortimes 
at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  European  investors  whose 
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capital  enabled  their  railways  to  be  built,  finds  its  counterpart 
in  the  case  of  industrial  companies  here  to-day. 

To  understand  this  method  in  its  simplest  form,  the  simile 
of  the  wheel  of  credit  may  be  replaced  for  a  moment  by  that 
of  the  concertina.  Here  we  actually  use  the  same  words  for 
the  process,  the  alternation  of  deflation  and  inflation.  It  is 
simple  and  very  profitable — for  the  insiders.  The  financial 
boss  with  his  staff  is  entrenched  at  the  base,  and  between  him 
and  the  front  there  is  a  network  of  intersecting  trenches,  until 
at  the  front  the  public  sees  alone  the  irreproachable  line  of 
“  utility  ”  directors.  Only  those  with  inside  knowledge  can 
venture  to  operate  on  the  bear  tack.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Senr., 
Mr.  Steffens  tells  us,  made  money  by  selling  on  a  falling 
market,  but  he  bought  too  on  the  way  down  and  so  ended,  he 
and  his  bank  and  his  “  crowd,”  in  possession  of  enough  stock 
at  sacrifice  prices  to  give  him  the  control.  Then  he  could 
“  reorganize  ”  the  railroad  and  other  companies  he  had  chosen 
as,  in  the  long  run,  good ;  he  could  finance  and  direct  the 
running  of  them.  He  made  his  bear  profits,  got  his  banker’s 
commission  on  the  reorganization,  the  banker’s  interest 
on  money  lent,  the  banker’s  profit  on  underwriting  and 
floating  the  new  stocks  and  bonds,  and,  best  of  all,  the 
control. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  individual  shareholder  is  tending 
to  take  refuge  behind  the  big  battalions  ?  Mr.  Hargreaves 
Parkinson  tells  us  in  his  Scientific  Investment  that  there  is  a 
certain  advanced  school  of  thought  which  contends  that  the 
small  private  individual  will  be  slowly  but  relentlessly  com¬ 
pelled  to  relinquish  his  initiative  in  the  business  of  direct 
investment.  Similarly  the  City  Editor  of  The  TimeSy  when 
commenting  on  the  formation  of  the  Association  of  Investment 
Trusts,  told  us  that  ”  the  investment  trust  offers,  perhaps,  the 
best  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  which  confronts  the  small 
or  uninitiated  capitalist  who  desires  to  invest  his  money,  but 
because  he  is  immersed  in  his  own  business  has  not  the  time, 
the  knowledge,  or  the  opportunity — ^all  factors  essential  to 
success — such  as  the  professional  investor  commands  ”. 

But  does  he  receive  a  fair  proportionate  share  in  regard  to 
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the  last  factor  ?  Suitable  service  as  the  investment  trust  may 
perform  for  the  timid  investor,  who  may  well  be  content  to 
pay  the  toll  of  directors’  fees  and  office  expenses,  and  to  forgo 
a  portion  of  the  earnings  in  order  that  they  may  be  “  dug  in,” 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  conservative  trust, 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  its  only  function.  No 
hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  one  form  of  financial 
trust  company  and  another.  As  Mr.  Parkinson  points  out, 
there  is  no  form  of  company  with  regard  to  whose  operations 
its  shareholders  know  less  than  is  the  case  with  the  investment 
trust  company,  which  does  not  publish  an  account  of  its  invest¬ 
ments  ;  and  he  proceeds,  “  that  these  loose  arrangements  have 
worked  well  in  the  past  is  due  entirely  to  the  high  standard 
of  skill  and  probity  which  has  obtained  among  the  investment 
trust  promoting  and  directing  houses,  with  very  few  exceptions. 
If,  however,  a  boom  were  ever  to  occur  in  new  investment 
trust  securities,  the  possibilities  of  abuse  would  be  alarming.” 
It  is  an  interesting  speculation  how  far  the  losses  of  investors 
in  such  concerns  as  the  Parent  Trust  Company  are  due  to  the 
respectability  lent  to  this  form  of  investment  by  the  more 
conservative  companies.  Mr.  Parkinson’s  warning  is  the  more 
necessary  in  that  a  new  generation  has  replaced  to-day  its 
fathers  who  had  the  lesson  of  the  Hughes  investigation  into 
the  management  of  the  great  American  insurance  and  trust 
companies.  This  investigation  arose  from  the  discovery,  by 
accident  ”  (only  owing  to  a  personal  difference  with  the 
president,  it  has  been  stated),  that  young  Mr.  Hyde,  owning 
51  per  cent  of  the  small  amount  of  controlling  stock  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.,  had  been  using  its  great  accumu¬ 
lated  resources  for  underwriting  organized  by  himself  and  his 
friends,  by  means  of  three  subsidiary  trust  companies. 

As  has  already  been  said,  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines 
between  one  form  of  trust  company  and  another.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  day  some  enterprising  statistician  with  time 
on  his  hands  will  prepare  a  statement  of  the  result  to  investors 
in  trust  companies  as  a  whole,  setting  the  capital  losses  against 
the  dividends  distributed.  Awaiting  that,  the  conjecture  may 
be  hazarded  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  minus  quantity.  The 
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financial  trust  is  a  smaller  wheel  in  the  mechanism  of  credit 
than  banking,  but  this  is  compensated  in  the  collection  of 
profit  on  its  revolutions  by  being  designed  with  a  less  fine 
tooth.  The  function  of  the  more  conservative  trust  as  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  system  here  is  that  of  the  voting  trust  and  the 
holding  company.  And  this  is  a  real  menace  to  the  individual 
shareholder. 

For  the  protection  of  the  shareholder  in  trust  companies, 
and  thus  incidentally,  it  has  been  stated,  for  the  “  smaller 
investor  ”  as  well,  an  Association  of  Investment  Trusts  has 
recently  been  formed.  The  names  of  twenty  gentlemen  have 
been  published  as  the  founders  and  original  committee  of  this 
Association.  Over  two  hundred  companies  are  said  to  be 
involved,  with  a  capital  of  over  £300,000,000,  and  it  is  stated 
that  £2,000,000,000  may  eventually  be  controlled.  As  the 
eye  takes  in  more  readily  a  complicated  design  through  a 
diagram  than  through  a  description,  investors  are  recommended 
to  study  the  ramifications  of  the  power  of  control  through  this 
Association  by  the  ready  means  of  a  chart.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  these  directors  to  sit  as  directors  of  some  twenty  companies, 
more  than  half  of  them  investment  trusts. 

One  of  the  most  serious  dangers  which  may  possibly  arise 
from  this  concentration  is  that  of  an  acceleration  of  the  influence 
of  financiers  on  boards  of  industrial  companies  in  place  of  men 
experienced  in  industry.  It  induces  a  tendency  to  look  upon 
business  as  a  matter  of  figures,  and  as  a  means  of  financial 
operations.  This  is  the  main  cause  of  investors*  heavy  losses. 

Mostly  financiers,”  says  Mr.  Steffens,  speaking  of  the 
American  boards  of  directors  ;  and  under  the  system  it  is 
becoming  the  same  here.  Yet  as  the  successful  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  pertinently  writes,  “  A  business  cannot  serve  both  the 
public  and  the  money  power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  money 
power  has  always  lived  more  by  exploiting  or  wrecking  business 
than  by  the  service  of  the  business.” 

Has  the  individual  shareholder  no  option  but  to  transfer 
his  holdings  to  trust  companies  ?  Though  Mr.  Parkinson  tells 
us  that  there  is  a  school  of  thought  that  believes  that  this  is 
inevitable,  he  also  tells  us  that  in  1928,  when  the  abnormally 
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rapid  formation  of  new  investment  trusts  was  the  subject  of 
widespread  comment,  the  capital  raised  in  London  on  behalf 
of  all  investment  trusts  was  only  approximately  £30,000,000 
out  of  a  total  of  £369,000,000.  The  weight  of  numbers  is  still 
with  the  individual  shareholders,  and  yet  they  are  powerless 
to  use  it  on  account  of  their  total  lack  of  cohesion  and  organiz¬ 
ation,  in  face  of  the  interlocking  described  above.  It  is 
astonishing  that  in  this  age  of  unions  and  federations  share¬ 
holders,  so  numerous,  and  jointly  so  wealthy,  have  lacked  any 
adequate  point  d*appui  of  their  own.  The  formation  of  the 
Association  of  Investment  Trusts  has  been  followed  by  the 
formation  of  a  Shareholders  Protection  Association,  the  advent 
of  which  has  been  widely  announced  in  the  press.  It  is 
certainly  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  the  Association  of 
the  Investment  Trusts.  Will  it  receive  any  better  support 
than  its  sectional  predecessors  have  received  from  shareholders 
in  their  sporadic  efforts  in  the  past  ? 

There  is  no  question  of  the  services  it  could  render  as  an 
institute  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information, 
as  a  meeting-ground  for  shareholders  anxious  about  the  affairs 
of  their  companies,  for  whom  the  occasion  of  their  meeting 
at  the  company’s  annual  meeting,  when  the  time  is  largely 
monopolized  by  the  chairman,  had  been  found  inadequate,  by 
the  publication  of  a  journal  in  which  the  shareholders’  views 
could  find  independent  expression,  and  in  the  provision  of 
officers  who  with  growing  experience  would  become  increas¬ 
ingly  competent  in  assisting  members,  and  in  placing  their 
views  before  directors  when  there  is  a  considerable  body  of 
agreement  among  them.  But  will  it  secure  sufficient  support  ? 
The  aims  of  shareholders  are  so  diverse,  and  they  are  them¬ 
selves  so  scattered,  that  no  very  long  or  very  vigorous  life  can 
be  expected  for  it  if  its  members  merely  regard  it  as  a  possible 
sanctuary  in  times  of  trouble.  One  of  its  earliest  protagonists 
appealed  some  months  ago  for  some  “  patriot  ”  to  come  forward 
and  found  “  this  League  of  Mercy.”  If  that  is  the  spirit  in 
which  its  members  regard  their  obligation  to  their  distressed 
fellow-citizens,  if  the  management  rely  on  the  breadth  of  their 
base  in  voluntary  service  throughout  the  country,  rather  than 
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their  services  in  a  consultant’s  parlour,  there  will  be  more 
ground  for  hope. 

“  The  Association  of  Investment  Trusts  has  been  formed,” 
they  tell  us,  “to  develop  protective  and  constructive  powers 
which  have  gradually  been  acquired  during  the  last  fifty  years 
by  the  trust  companies,  and  to  provide  a  central  organization 
through  which  they  can  speak  with  one  voice  when  interested 
in  any  particular  problem  or  default.”  “  It  cannot  be  too 
definitely  emphasized,”  says  the  Shareholders  Protection 
Association,  “  that  the  primary  object  of  the  Association  is  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  shareholders*  interests,  and  that, 
where  advice  and  assistance  can  be  of  utility  to  any  company, 
the  Association  will  freely  and  unrestrictedly  give  it :  where, 
however,  the  policy  of  those  in  control  is  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  shareholders,  then  the  Association  will  offer  no  less 
energetic  opposition  ”.  For  their  grievous  losses  in  the  past 
“  the  remedy  is  for  shareholders  to  unite  among  themselves 
to  replace  individual  weakness  by  the  strength  and  power  of 
organization,  to  provide  through  associated  effort  effective 
means  of  protecting  and  promoting  their  interests.” 

With  the  great  accumulated  experience  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  of  the  one  body,  and  the  weight  of  the  great 
sums  of  the  savings  they  have  in  trust,  and  with  the  widespread 
appeal  to  the  people,  still  smarting  from  the  recent  loss  of  their 
investments,  of  the  other  body,  surely  in  co-operation  they  can 
do  much  to  promote  the  stability  in  future  of  that  limited 
liability  joint-stock  enterprise  which,  although  it  has  made 
such  giant  strides,  is,  after  all,  a  comparatively  modern 
institution. 


THE  RED  SCOURGE  IN  CHINA 


By  O.  M.  Green 

IN  all  the  well-deserved  praise  of  Lord  Lytton’s  report  on 
the  Sino- Japanese  conflict,  one  part  has  certainly  not 
received  the  attention  it  demands :  that  is  the  sections 
dealing  with  the  internal  chaos,  and  especially  the  terrifying 
spread  of  Communism,  in  China.  Three  closely  written  pages 
— a  large  proportion  of  a  report  which  had  to  cover  such  wide 
ground — are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  genesis  and  present 
extent  of  the  Red  movement,  and  to  the  Government’s  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  in  overcoming  it ;  and  it  is  abundantly 
clear  from  the  Report  and  from  various  remarks  of  Lord 
Lytton’s  since  he  came  home,  that  no  settlement  in  Manchuria 
can  be  satisfactory  unless  accompanied  by  settlement  in  China. 
Communism  is  for  China  the  most  formidable  part  of  the  task 
of  internal  reconstruction.  After  twenty  years  of  experiment 
in  every  sort  of  administration,  the  final  issue  before  China 
to-day  is.  Communism  or  Nationalism  ?  And  victory  for  the 
Communists  would  mean  half  Eastern  Asia  under  the  Red 
Flag.  The  West  is  for  the  most  part  entirely  unconscious  of 
the  enormity  of  the  danger. 

Even  eighteen  months  ago  the  Communist  influence  was 
largely  confined  to  the  south  of  the  Yangtze.  Recently  it  has 
extended  widely  to  the  north  of  the  great  river,  particularly 
in  the  provinces  of  Hupeh,  Anhui,  Honan  and  Kiangsu. 
Altogether  it  is  calculated  that  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles 
containing  about  90,000,000  people  and  some  of  the  best  land 
in  China  is,  in  varying  degrees,  dominated  by  the  Reds.  When 
Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  was  doing  his  wonderful  flood  relief 
work  along  the  Yangtze  last  spring,  there  were  placards  on  the 
river  bank  not  many  miles  above  Hankow,  indicating  where 
the  Communists’  territory  began,  and  the  relief  workers  had 
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to  deal  with  them  as  with  an  independent  State.  Though  the 
bulk  of  the  Communist  forces  are  mere  bandits,  the  controlling 
mind  at  the  back  is  invariably  Red,  and,  if  the  Communists 
captured  Nanking,  it  would  make  no  difference  that  their  rank 
and  file  knew  nothing  of  Marxian  doctrine. 

Since  last  summer  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been  cam¬ 
paigning  with  600,000  men  against  the  Reds  north  of  the 
Yangtze,  while  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Ho  Ying-chin, 
has  been  driving  at  their  headquarters  in  South  Kiangsi  in 
co-operation  with  the  famous  19th  Route  Army,  which  did  all 
the  fighting  against  the  Japanese  at  Shanghai,  struggling  pain¬ 
fully  up  from  Foochow.  Some  successes  have  been  reported. 
But  it  is  slow  work  moving  armies  over  the  roadless  face  of 
China.  Thrust  back  here,  the  Communists  overflow  some¬ 
where  else,  and  their  net  loss  is  small.  As  General  Chiang 
said  recently,  the  problem  is  three-tenths  military,  seven- 
tenths  administrative.  And  there’s  the  rub.  Nanking’s 
greatest  difficulty,  a  prime  cause  of  China’s  troubles  to-day, 
has  always  been  to  get  its  orders  obeyed  in  the  provinces  ; 
and,  added  to  their  ascendancy  over  the  peasants,  the  Red 
doctrines  appeal  more  and  more  to  disgruntled  young  intel¬ 
lectuals. 

If  the  Kuomintang  had  possessed  a  modicum  of  statesman¬ 
ship  and  common  sense.  Communism  might  have  been 
stamped  out.  When  Peking  fell  in  June,  1928,  and  all  China 
was  for  the  moment  unified  under  the  new  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Nanking,  the  prevailing  enthusiasm  was  unparalleled. 
The  country  was  sick  of  wars,  all  thinking  men  were  frightened 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  escape  from  Moscow’s  claws,  and  the 
business  classes,  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  Kuomintang 
stood  for  constitutionalism  and  democracy,  were  only  eager  to 
help.  The  obvious  course  was  to  pen  up  the  Communist 
forces  in  their  mountain  retreat  in  South  Kiangsi  and  starve 
them  into  surrender,  while  devoting  all  energies  to  financial 
reform  and  the  resuscitation  of  trade.  But  while  one  may 
gladly  acknowledge  the  earnest  goodwill  of  individual  Nation¬ 
alists,  the  Party  as  a  whole  appeared  incapable  of  practical 
eflFort.  Innumerable  trumpery  reforms  poured  from  Nanking, 
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dealing  with  such  trivialities  as  clothing,  birthday  presents,  and 
how  much  to  spend  on  a  funeral,  but  no  sign  of  reduced 
taxation  and  disbanding  of  the  colossal  armies,  estimated  at 
2,500,000  men,  which  devour  China.  The  solid  business 
classes,  who  might  have  been  of  the  greatest  service,  were 
rigidly  shut  out  of  all  share  in  the  administration.  Worst  of 
all,  the  Kuomintang,  overriding  the  deep-grained  instinct  for 
local  autonomy,  the  custom  of  China  through  three  thousand 
years,  which  Dr.  Sun  himself  had  specially  enjoined,  attempted 
to  bind  the  whole  country  in  one  cast-iron  bureaucracy  under 
the  surveillance  of  District  Councils,  the  infamous  Tangpu, 
whose  extortion  and  barefaced  plundering  of  wealthy  estates  is 
a  scandal  all  over  China.  At  the  head,  an  extraordinarily 
cumbrous  system  of  government  by  Committee  (an  evil  legacy 
from  the  Russian  days)  darkened  counsel  and  paralyzed  action, 
while  throughout  the  country  big  generals  and  small  ruled 
like  the  robber  barons  of  the  days  of  Front  de  Bceuf. 

Between  militarists  and  politicians  China  was  bled  white. 
Tax  bureaux  sprang  up  like  mushrooms.  If,  with  great  effort, 
the  merchants  got  one  tax  abolished,  it  reappeared  next  day 
under  a  new  name.  A  farmer  bringing  produce,  say,  to 
Hankow  might  have  to  pay  at  a  dozen  tax  bureaux  in  as  many 
miles.  In  many  districts  taxes  have  been  wrung  from  the 
wretched  provincials  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ahead.  Small 
wonder  that  the  peasants  “  took  to  the  hills  ”  (otherwise  turned 
bandit)  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  It  was  either  that  or 
starvation.  In  March,  1929,  civil  war  broke  out  again  and 
continued  practically  without  intermission  till  October,  1930. 
Honan,  the  principal  theatre  of  war,  became  known  as  “  the 
grey  zone  ”,  a  term  that  needs  no  explanation.  In  the  spring 
of  1930  a  friend  of  mine  wrote  to  me  of  a  visit  he  had  paid  to 
a  once  flourishing  little  market  town,  lyang,  in  Honan.  In 
the  previous  twelve  months  it  had  been  looted  seventy-two 
times  by  rival  armies  and  three-quarters  of  its  wells  were 
stuffed  with  dead  bodies.  On  the  top  of  these  miseries  came 
the  appalling  floods  of  1931,  when  a  tract  of  the  Yangtze  valley 
as  big  as  England  was  submerged  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  in 
water  for  several  weeks,  and  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more,  in 
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the  aggregate,  in  the  basins  of  the  Huai  River,  Yellow  River 
and  Grand  Canal. 

Such  conditions  are  Communism’s  most  fertile  ground. 
Descending  from  the  mountains,  the  Communists  spread 
rapidly  over  southern  Kiangsi  and  Hunan,  and  overflowed  into 
Fukien  and  Kwangtung,  their  progress  everywhere  being 
accompanied  by  hideous  devastation  and  massacring  among 
the  well-to-do.  Government  officials,  and  members  of  the 
Kuomintang  who  are  the  special  object  of  their  hatred.  A 
report  written  for  the  People’s  Convention  at  Nanking  in  May, 
1931,  by  General  Ho  Ying-chin,  now  leading  his  fourth  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Reds,  estimated — and  from  independent 
reports  his  figures  appear  conservative — that  since  the  middle 
of  1928  the  Communists  had  massacred  over  260,000  people, 
burned  220,000  houses  and  destroyed  £47,000,000  worth  of 
property  ;  in  addition,  at  least  1,500,000  people  had  fled  from 
their  houses.  A  further  report  from  Kiangsi  last  June  stated 
that  three-quarters  of  the  province  was  wholly  under  Red 
control  and  in  the  previous  few  months  570,000  refugees  had 
received  public  relief ;  but  this  was  only  a  fraction  of  the 
destitute,  the  others  being  kept  by  friends  and  relatives. 

These  reports,  however,  are  only  for  Kiangsi  and  Hunan. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Hankow  last  April,  the  chairman  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Red  forces  operating  throughout  Hupeh  province. 
“  Hankow  is  in  fact  an  island  ”,  he  said,  ”  upon  whose  shores 
the  waves  of  Communism  are  encroaching  like  an  ever-rising 
tide  Since  then  General  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  great  cam¬ 
paign  has  pushed  back  the  Communists,  and  in  September  he 
was  reported  to  have  bottled  up  the  principal  Red  Army  west¬ 
wards  of  Hankow.  But,  in  the  usual  inconclusive  fashion  of 
all  Chinese  civil  wars,  the  success  was  not  pressed,  the  Reds 
slipped  through  and  were  back  within  twenty-seven  miles  of 
Hankow  in  October. 

In  Honan,  early  last  summer,  an  official  report  estimated 
the  number  of  victims  of  Communism,  dead  or  fugitive,  at 
over  3,000,000.  Each  district  affected  was  named,  with  its 
losses  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained.  In  Anhui  we  have 
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no  exact  figures,  but  from  abundant  missionary  reports  it  is 
clear  that  the  destruction  is  great.  Through  this  province 
last  summer  the  Communists  got  within  eighty  miles  of 
Nanking.  In  Fukien  they  very  nearly  captured  Amoy  last 
April,  when  foreign  men-of-war  were  sent  to  take  off  foreign 
residents.  The  attacker  then  was  Sun  Lien-chung,  murderer 
of  Miss  Nettleton  and  Miss  Harrison.  He  does  not  call  him¬ 
self  a  Communist,  but  inscribes  his  banners  as  “  The  Protecting 
Party  for  Saving  the  Government  ”,  just  as  other  bands  call 
themselves  “  Big  Swords  ”,  “  White  Lilies  ”  and  the  like.  But, 
as  said  above,  the  impelling  force  is  always  Red. 

The  core  of  the  Red  movement  in  China  is  in  southern 
Kiangsi  and  Fukien,  now  a  solid  Communist  State,  roughly 
400  miles  long  by  150  wide  and  embracing  the  important 
towns  of  Kian,  Tungku,  Futien  and  Juichin.  Over  five 
hundred  villages  and  country  towns  are  stated  to  have  been 
completely  Sovietized,  little  local  governments  managing  their 
own  affairs  but  always  responsible  to  the  central  authority. 
Wherever  the  Reds  penetrate  they  destroy  all  title  deeds  and 
landmarks  and  redistribute  the  land  among  the  peasants. 
Small  shopkeepers  (and  that,  in  China,  means  something 
inconceivably  small)  are  spared.  Wiser  than  their  Russian 
prototypes,  the  Chinese  Communists  do  not  attempt  to  force 
the  peasants  to  work  for  the  State,  but  merely  exact  a  tribute 
of  one-fifth  of  their  produce. 

The  chief  authority  of  this  so-called  ‘‘  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  of  China  ”  is  a  Central  Executive  Committee,  with 
seven  Ministries.  Under  these  are  a  number  of  District 
Commissioners,  and  papers  have  been  captured  describing 
an  elaborate  system  of  branches  and  cells,  and  special  depart¬ 
ments  to  seduce  shipping,  railway  and  industrial  workers, 
which  extends  over  all  the  principal  towns  of  China.  Even 
Peking,  once  immune,  has  had  to  organize  special  defences 
against  Red  contamination.  Thus  far  Communism  has  spread 
more  among  peasants  than  town-workers,  partly  because  of 
the  lure  of  redistributed  land,  partly  because  officials  can  keep 
a  closer  watch  on  the  towns.  But,  as  all  China  rests  upon  her 
peasants,  the  danger  is  but  little  diminished. 
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The  organization  of  the  Red  forces  is  particularly  interesting. 
The  flower  of  them  numbers  probably  not  more  than  140,000, 
if  so  many,  of  effectively  armed  troops,  north  and  south  of  the 
Yangtze.  These  are  highly  drilled,  very  efficient  and  carefully 
kept  for  emergencies.  The  chief  generals  are  Ho  Lung  and 
Chu  Teh,  both  old  associates  of  Dr.  Sun,  trained  by  Galens. 
Chu  Teh  is  undoubtedly  a  born  leader.  His  intimate  associate 
is  Mao  Tse-tung,  director  of  political  activities,  once  a  student 
in  France  and  one  of  the  earliest  Chinese  Communists.  The 
combination  of  names  “  Chu-Mao  ”  is  a  terror  throughout 
China. 

Next  among  the  Red  Forces  come  the  Flying  Columns,  who 
rove  about  plundering  and  killing ;  then  the  Red  Guards, 
peasants  armed  with  swords  and  spears  to  prey  on  the  rich  ; 
lastly  the  Women’s  Corps,  trained  to  “  vamp  ”  the  Government 
troops  and  seduce  them  to  the  Red  banner.  Whatever  success 
the  Women’s  Corps  may  have,  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
ill-paid  Government  troops,  whose  pay  is  often  months  in 
arrears,  desert  to  the  Reds  has  wrecked  many  an  assault  and 
provided  the  Communists  with  much-needed  arms.  At  all 
times  the  Reds  are  most  difficult  to  pin  down.  They  are  very 
mobile,  know  the  country  well  and,  if  in  danger  of  being 
cornered,  hide  their  arms  and  pose  as  ordinary  field 
labourers. 

That  there  are  many  Russians  with  the  Communists  in 
China  is  doubtful,  though  on  good  authority  some  are  said  to 
be  w’orking  in  the  Red  arsenal  in  south  Kiangsi.  White  men 
are  as  conspicuous  as  a  skyscraper  in  the  interior  of  China  and 
the  officials  keep  an  anxious  eye  on  every  entrance.  But  that 
the  Third  International  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  Chinese 
Cormnunist  Party  is  unquestionable.  There  are  some  eight 
hundred  Chinese  students  in  the  “  Sun  Yat-sen  Chinese 
Workers’  University  ”  and  the  “  Stalin  Eastern  Workers’ 
Communist  University  ”  at  Moscow  (both  liberally  endowed 
by  the  Bolshevik  Government)  and  from  them  a  steady  stream 
of  native  agitators  is  poured  into  the  Far  East.  The  Comintern 
maintains  an  agency  in  Shanghai,  as  does  the  Pacific  Workers’ 
Union,  another  Communist  organization.  But  both  these 
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received  a  bad  shock  a  year  ago  through  the  arrest  of  Noulens, 
or  Ruegg,  and  his  wife,  which  uncovered  the  bases  of  the 
Third  International  and  led  to  the  flight  of  several  of  its  best 
agents  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Noulens  had  five  joint  and  seven  or  eight  individual 
aliases,  and  accounts  for  a  large  total  in  seven  Chinese  banks. 
Of  the  mass  of  papers  and  books  seized  at  their  lodgings,  the 
majority  dealt  with  the  Red  revolution  in  China,  the  remainder 
with  similar  plots  in  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Indo-China  and 
the  Straits  Settlements.  Important  arrests  were  the  result  in 
all  these  countries.  The  closeness  of  the  connection  between 
the  Third  International  and  the  Chinese  C.P.,  as  well  as  the 
monthly  subventions  received  by  the  latter  from  Moscow,  were 
shown  in  every  paper.  The  Noulens  were  handed  over  to  the 
Chinese  Government  and  eventually  sentenced  to  death  last 
July,  after  a  very  careful  trial,  the  sentence  being  instantly 
commuted  to  life-long  imprisonment.  Thousands  of  lesser 
Chinese  offenders  have  gone  to  the  strangling-post  without 
ceremony. 

The  exact  numbers  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  are 
not  known ;  estimates  vary  between  70,000  and  300,000. 
Training  is  strict  and  a  candidate  must  prove  his  or  her 
“  purity  ”  under  searching  tests  before  being  admitted  to 
membership.  Where  Soviet  rule  prevails,  revenue  is  collected 
chiefly  by  land  and  business  taxes.  A  People’s  Bank  and  a 
Workers’  and  Peasants’  Bank  in  south  Kiangsi  and  Fukien, 
and  several  popular  schools,  as  also  a  number  of  public  dis¬ 
pensaries,  have  been  opened.  Freedom  of  marriage  and 
abolition  of  the  “  gift  money  ”  required  by  the  bride’s  parents 
are  enforced,  and,  of  course,  a  dead  set  is  made  at  religion  in 
all  forms  and  creeds. 

Naturally,  the  Communist  dominion  wavers  at  the  fringe 
under  the  intermittent  pressure  of  Government  attacks.  But 
wherever  it  goes  it  causes  such  confusion  by  destroying  all 
records  and  title  deeds  that  the  Government  is  faced  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  restoring  order.  There  are  the  usual 
divisions  within  the  “  C.P.”,  between  the  “  Stalinites  ”,  all 
for  terrorism  and  extremes,  and  the  ”  Trotskyites  ”,  more  for 
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evolutionary  methods.  In  such  controversies  victory  is  usually 
to  the  extremists.  In  any  case  the  spread  of  the  Red  influence 
does  not  appear  to  be  affected.  Hitherto  the  Communists 
have  been  staved  off  from  the  biggest  towns.  But  if  they 
captured  a  seaport,  through  which  they  might  get  arms  and 
munitions  from  Russia,  Nanking’s  days  might  well  be 
numbered. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  immensely  increased  by  the 
fact  that  Mongolia  is  virtually  a  Russian  province.  Its  allegi¬ 
ance  to  China  had  been  growing  ever  weaker  since  the  Manchus* 
downfall,  and,  after  a  series  of  adventures  too  long  to  detail, 
it  set  up  a  People’s  Revolutionary  Government  in  1921  and 
called  in  Russia,  who  has  since  reorganized  it  as  the  Socialist 
Soviet  Republic  of  Mongolia,  affiliated  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  a  Mongolian  Red  Army  officered  by  Russians.  The  base 
that  this  will  give  the  Bolsheviks  for  propaganda  in  North 
China  is  obvious.  China  has  protested,  but  in  vain,  Russia 
maintaining  that  Mongolia  is  free  to  do  as  she  pleases.  That 
the  growth  of  Communism  in  China  and  the  fear  of  its  linking 
up  with  the  Mongol  Reds  and  the  strong  Russian  influence  in 
north  Manchuria  is  a  big  factor  in  Japan’s  stubbornness,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Lord  Lytton  clearly  feels  as  much,  and  admits 
that  the  fact  is  no  small  excuse  for  Japan.  Her  dread  of 
“  dangerous  thoughts  ”,  otherwise  Communism,  transcends 
everything,  and  there  are  many  Japanese  who  believe  that 
Communism  in  China  will  win. 

So  do  not  a  few  Chinese.  It  is  impossible  to  open  a  Far 
Eastern  newspaper,  foreign  or  Chinese,  without  finding  some¬ 
thing  about  Communists,  their  outrages,  their  plottings,  or 
suggestions  for  coping  with  them :  and  undoubtedly  Nanking’s 
one  desire  is  to  achieve  some  face-saving  arrangement  in 
Manchuria  in  order  to  concentrate  all  efforts  against  the 
Communists.  Before  taking  the  field  in  July,  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek  held  a  consultation  at  Ruling  (a  summer  mountain 
resort  on  the  Yangtze)  after  which  a  new  policy  was  announced 
— not  extermination  of  the  Reds,  but  to  outbid  them  in  popular 
favour.  Prisoners  of  the  rank  and  file  (apart  from  convicted 
Communist  leaders)  are  to  be  helped  to  start  afresh  on  their 
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farms,  while  every  effort  must  be  made  to  redress  grievances 
and  improve  conditions  of  life. 

Most  significant  is  the  argument  of  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  “  the  Sage 
of  modern  China  whose  fearless  criticisms  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  famous,  that  the  present  distribution  of  land  must 
be  accepted  ;  old  proofs  of  ownership  are  so  completely  blotted 
out  that  restoration  is  impossible  ;  the  Government  must 
convince  the  peasants  that  it  is  not  fighting  for  the  landowners 
against  them.  The  case  thus  put  may  be  regrettable,  but  it 
is  plain  common  sense.  No  other  course  is  feasible. 

That  General  Chiang  and  his  fellow  realists  are  in  deadly 
earnest,  is  sure.  That  they  can  succeed,  without  help,  is  hardly 
believable.  None  of  the  promised  administrative  reforms 
appears  yet  to  have  been  realized.  In  fact,  the  problem  is  too 
vast  and  Nanking’s  control  even  over  matters  well  within  its 
reach  is  too  puny.  On  the  other  hand,  a  firm  offer  of  help  by 
the  League  of  Nations — which  possesses  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  being  above  any  suspicion  of  axes  to  grind — as 
urged  by  the  Lytton  Report,  would  not  improbably  act  as  a 
general  tonic.  The  problem  is  largely  psychological :  the 
Chinese  are  helpless  in  face  of  their  troubles  because  they  are 
well-nigh  hopeless  and  because  nobody  seems  to  care  what 
becomes  of  them.  If  that  impression  were  removed,  they 
might  be  nerved  to  make  a  fresh  start.  The  other  part  of  the 
problem  is,  as  usual,  an  empty  Treasury.  But  the  merchants 
and  bankers  would  find  the  money  fast  enough — as  they  offered 
to  do  in  1928 — if  they  were  assured  of  its  being  put  to  a 
practical  use. 

The  peculiar  tragedy  of  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict  is  that 
both  parties  have  the  strongest  motives  for  coming  to  terms, 
if  only  “  face  ”  did  not  keep  them  apart — China,  in  her  anxiety 
to  be  free  to  wrestle  with  the  Communists  :  Japan,  hardly  less 
interested  in  that  than  in  the  recovery  of  her  lost  trade.  Herein 
wise  counsel  may  find  a  bridge.  But  no  amount  of  persuasive¬ 
ness  alone  will  bring  peace  in  China.  Tangible,  practical 
measures  alone  will  serve,  and  they  are  urgently  needed.  For 
“  Communism  v.  Nationalism  ”  is  an  issue  not  for  the  Chinese 
only,  but  for  all  the  world. 
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By  Owen  Tweedy 

Part  II 

The  Caspian  itself — like  all  large  waters — is  dull :  but 
its  shores  are  fascinating.  But  at  once  I  had  the  odd 
illusion  that  I  was  back  in  Africa.  Hour  after  hour  our 
track  snaked  its  way  through  a  tunnel  of  jungle,  literally  wall¬ 
papered  with  creepers  :  the  villages  were  palisaded  :  the  huts, 
straw-thatched  like  candle  extinguishers  ;  fishermen  worked 
from  dug-out  canoes  :  and  everywhere  brooded  the  dank 
silence  of  decay.  The  going,  naturally,  was  terrible,,  and  once 
again  nightfall  caught  us  in  the  open  without  prospect  of 
shelter.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  we  were  dismally  resigning 
ourselves  to  an  arctic  night  on  our  camp  beds,  when  suddenly 
a  voice  hailed  us  from  the  darkness.  It  belonged  to  a  local 
tax  collector  who,  like  us,  was  stranded.  When  he  heard  our 
dilemma,  he  slapped  his  chest  with  obvious  relief.  “  Indeed 
I  am  your  man,”  he  said,  “  six  miles  ahead  is  a  fine  village 
and  the  headman  has  a  fine  house  ;  he  will  be  our  host  and 
our  night  will  be  blessed.  You  see,  he  is  three  years  in  arrears 
with  his  taxes  !  ”  After  that  life  became  chaotic.  The  head¬ 
man  thought  we  had  come  to  arrest  him  ;  his  “  fine  ”  house  was 
a  **  Heath  Robinson  ”  shack  ;  and  when,  after  climbing  two 
rickety  ladders,  we  were  escorted  across  a  flimsy  verandah  to 
the  guest  room,  it  was  nothing  but  a  mud-walled  gloryhole. 
But,  tax  collectors  or  no  tax  collectors,  Persian  hospitality  is 
perfect.  In  half  an  hour  there  were  carpets  on  the  floor,  and 
in  a  saucepan  on  a  brazier  we  were  scrambling  twenty-four  eggs 
— they  cost  zid. ;  and,  take  it  from  me,  the  only  way  to  eat 
eggs  is  by  the  dozen  in  soup  plates  with  a  spoon. 
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But  after  supper  life  again  became  complicated.  Bitter 
experience  had  taught  us  both  that  to  share  a  room  meant 
sleep  for  neither.  For  I  snore.  And  if  Walwyn  woke  me, 
I  got  furious  ;  while  if  he  had  to  listen  wide-eyed,  he  got 
furious.  But  by  this  time,  we  knew  what  to  do  ;  and  this  time, 
I  lost  the  toss.  So  out  I  went  on  to  the  verandah  and,  watched 
by  all  the  males  and  females  of  the  village,  retired  to  sleep — 
and  to  snore.  Unfortunately  beneath  the  verandah  was  the 
family  stock-pen  ;  and,  after  what  time  I  know  not,  my  snores 
woke  first  two  cows,  then  two  calves,  then  six  goats  and  finally 
two  perch-loads  of  the  loudest  chickens  in  Persia.  My  night 
was  far  from  blessed.  Indeed,  sleeping  or  waking  I  was 
haunted  with  the  thought  that  I  was  an  inmate  of  Whipsnade. 

Next  morning  we  left  the  jungle  ;  and  for  the  next  two  days 
trailed  monotonously  through  flat  rice  country ;  and  rice, 
whether  in  puddings  or  in  landscape,  is  frightfully  dull.  So 
in  the  end  it  was  a  relief  to  us  all  to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
Caspian  and  to  start  back  over  the  mountains  to  Teheran. 
George  was  in  tremendous  form  and  sang  shrilly  hour  after 
hour  in  the  rumble.  It  was  all  something  about  a  lady  who 
walked  like  a  panther  and  cooed  like  a  dove  ;  and  eventually 
I  got  so  sick  of  it,  that  I  turned  to  destroy  him.  “  George,’* 
I  said,  “  whoever  she  is,  she’ll  never  look  at  you  with  a  beard 
like  that.”  But  George  once  more  got  the  last  word.  ”  Sir,” 
he  said,  “  she  likes  bearded  men.  Only  the  strong  are 
bearded.”  My  only  satisfaction  was  that  I  had  at  last  solved 
the  mystery  of  the  lost  scissors. 

Once  back  in  Teheran,  our  one  desire  was  to  leave  as  soon 
as  possible  for  Shiraz — six  hundred  miles  to  the  south.  But 
Teheran,  like  Circe,  has  odd  manners  with  guests.  We  could 
not  move  without  official  permission  to  travel ;  and  that 
meant  Dogberries  and  red  tape.  Dogberry  I,  after  two  days 
of  inactivity,  passed  our  passports  to  Dogberry  II,  who, 
when  we  visited  him,  first  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  our 
application,  and  then,  when  Walwyn  found  the  passports 
lying  on  the  very  next  desk,  sighed  patiently  and  referred  us 
to  Dogberry  III.  In  the  evening  of  the  third  day  of  our 
wanderings,  Dogberry  IV  gave  us  our  permits  and  w’e  were  free. 
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Teheran  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  an  oasis  ;  and  ten 
miles  south  of  it  we  were  engulfed  in  brown  volcanic  country, 
which  persisted  drearily  for  a  hundred  miles  until  Kum,  the 
next  oasis,  and,  after  Meshed,  the  holiest  Shiah  town  in  Persia. 
It  contains  the  tomb  of  Fatima  the  Immaculate,  who  was 
poisoned  by  Haroun-el-Rashid,  the  hated  Sunni ;  and  her 
shrine  is  a  first-class  object  of  Shiah  pilgrimage.  Like  Meshed, 
Kum  used  to  be  a  hotbed  of  fanaticism  :  but  today  times  are 
changed.  A  delightfully  tolerant  policeman  amiably  escorted 
us  on  to  the  roof  of  a  Persian  bath,  from  which  we  enjoyed, 
unmolested,  what  he  called  “  an  unbeliever’s  view  ”  of  the 
Mosque  and  its  beautiful  golden-domed  shrine  ;  and  later  he 
took  tea  with  us  in  a  caf^  overlooking  the  town  square — 
complete  with  bandstand — where  Riza  Khan  has  laid  out  a 
public  garden  on  the  site  of  the  old  unsightly  cemeteries  which 
used  to  sprawl  in  the  shadow  of  Fatima’s  tomb. 

Kum  marks  the  dividing  line  between  the  steppe-like 
north  and  the  aridity  of  the  south  ;  and  for  the  next  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  to  Ispahan,  we  toiled  agitatedly  through  un¬ 
dulating,  scrubby  and  boulder-strewn  desert.  But  our  long 
days  on  the  bumpy,  monotonous  track  were  amply  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  fun  of  our  caravanserais  in  the  evenings.  We 
would  arrive,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  at  dusk — lorries,  carts, 
wagons,  camels,  donkeys,  pack-horses  ;  everyone  tired  and  hun¬ 
gry,  but  everyone  boisterously  good-tempered  with  the  thought 
of  good  food  and  sleep  ahead.  At  once,  for  a  small  extra  fee, 
the  two  best  guest  rooms  would  be  ours  :  and  then  mine  host 
would  produce  carpets  and  lamps  and  braziers  and  butter 
and  eggs  ;  and  while  half  the  village  helped  us  spread  our 
camp  gear,  George  and  the  other  half  got  on  with  the  cooking. 
And  later,  we  would  sit  out  under  the  stars,  while  silence — 
the  silence  of  the  desert — crept  up  to  us  like  a  tide.  And  next 
morning,  everyone  would  see  us  off,  and  our  bill  (inclusive) 
was  never  more  than  four  shillings.  An  absolutely  perfect 
life. 

Until  supplanted  by  Teheran  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
Ispahan  was  the  Persian  capital.  It  was  built  by  Shah  Abbas 
the  Great  in  the  spacious  days  of  our  Elizabeth,  and  round 
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the  Great  Maidan,  which  is  about  the  size  of  six  football 
grounds,  he  concentrated  everything — the  huge  bazaars  ;  the 
two  great  Mosques — the  Shah  Abbas  and  the  Lotfallah  ;  and 
facing  the  latter  his  own  Imperial  Residence,  the  Ali  Kapu 
Palace  from  which,  surrounded  by  his  court,  he  used  to  watch 
his  nobles  playing  polo  in  the  Maidan  below.  For  polo  was 
invented  in  Persia.  The  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town  is  the 
Chahar  Bagh — the  Champs  Elys^es  of  Ispahan — where  the 
elite  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Unlike  Mustafa  Kemal  in 
Turkey,  Riza  Khan  has  not  legislated  for  the  modernization  of 
feminine  Persia,  and  the  Persian  lady  is  still  quite  mediaeval. 
She  wears  a  black  all-enveloping  shroud,  and  above  her  eyes 
a  black  shade,  which  looks  just  like  a  beak  ;  and,  still  further 
to  intrigue  the  opposite  sex,  she  draws  her  shroud  across  the 
bridge  of  her  nose  until  all  one  sees,  if  one  is  bold  enough 
to  look,  are  two  heavily  kohled  black  eyes.  It  may  be  a  very 
safe  attire,  but  it  is  not  lovely.  Indeed,  those  leisurely  pro¬ 
cessions  strolling  under  the  tall,  whispering  poplars  of  the 
avenue,  reminded  me  only  of  a  flock  of  squat  black  crows, 
bucketing  up  and  down  over  a  freshly  reaped  cornfield. 

But  today  Ispahan  is  beauty  in  decay.  The  glory  has 
departed ;  dilapidation  is  everywhere  ;  and  from  the  great 
sixteenth  century  masterpieces  which  Shah  Abbas  bequeathed 
to  posterity,  vandals  have  filched  the  beautiful  tiles  wholesale 
for  the  rapacious  markets  of  the  West.  But  here  again  Riza 
Khan  had  stepped  in.  All  historical  monuments  are  now 
under  his  care  ;  and  everywhere  workmen  are  repairing  what 
is,  however,  irremediable  damage. 

After  a  week  the  South  called  us  on,  and  off  we  went  into 
an  even  more  desolate  desert  of  endless  flatness,  across  which 
our  bumpy  road  stretched  taut  like  a  rope.  In  other  days  the 
long  Ispahan- Shiraz  stage  was  a  bandit’s  paradise  and  the  terror 
of  every  caravan  ;  but  today,  thanks  once  again  to  Riza  Khan, 
the  traveller  moves  without  a  qualm.  The  new  Shah,  like 
Marshal  Lyautey  in  Morocco,  realized  that  elusive  banditry 
was  proof  against  shock  tactics  and  must  be  tackled  by  attrition. 
So  he  built  a  chain  of  police  posts  all  along  the  route,  and 
we  were,  in  fact,  rarely  out  of  sight  of  protection.  It  was  our 
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happy  chance  one  boiling  day,  to  be  able  to  do  something  to 
show  our  gratitude.  A  woe-begone  police  patrol  had  foolishly 
started  with  empty  water  bottles,  and  we  watered  them — most 
originally.  As  our  tanks  were  packed  with  the  baggage,  we 
syphoned  the  water  down  their  throats  through  an  india- 
rubber  tube.  They  were  vastly  impressed.  “  Of  a  truth,”  said 
the  corporal,  ”  your  car  is  a  devil — but  a  good  devil.  It  has 
wheels  and  not  legs  ;  but  no  cow  could  give  sweeter  milk.” 

A  hundred  miles  north  of  Shiraz,  the  desert  gave  way  to 
broken  country  of  valleys  and  rivers,  and  that  night  the  nightin¬ 
gale  sang  me  to  sleep.  And  next  morning  we  reached  Perse- 
polis.  Earthquakes  and  fires  and  Mongol  and  Arab  vandalism 
have  left  nought  but  ruins  of  the  great  Achaemenian  palaces 
and  halls  ;  but  on  their  vast  stone-faced  platform  against  their 
background  of  towering  granite  they  are  still  magnificent. 
Persepolis  was  the  Washington  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  and 
the  setting  of  their  great  occasions  of  state  ;  and  Xerxes, 
certainly,  loved  the  place  as  much  as  the  great  Louis  ever 
loved  Versailles.  Above  one  of  the  winged  and  bearded  man¬ 
faced  bulls  which  decorate  his  Gate  of  Honour,  he  has  voiced 
his  pride :  ”  I  am  Xerxes,  the  Great  King,  the  King  of  Kings, 
the  King  of  the  many-tongued  countries,  the  King  of  this  great 
Universe.” 

It  is  thirty-five  miles  from  Persepolis  to  Shiraz,  but  the  dis¬ 
tance  took  us  six  hours.  We  drove  carelessly  fast,  as  one  will 
at  the  end  of  a  long  stage,  and  first,  to  George’s  consternation, 
we  killed  a  goose.  “  Kill  a  goose  ;  ill  luck  let  loose.”  And 
sure  enough,  another  mile  on,  we  crashed  our  front  spring  in  an 
enormous  pothole.  We  shored  it  up  somehow  and  crawled 
on  ;  and  when  at  last  Shiraz  opened  below  us  in  its  well- 
watered  plain,  we  both  said  “  Thank  God  1  ”  in  unison.  We 
were  not  the  first  to  be  thus  grateful.  Throughout  the  ages 
every  traveller  with  the  dangers  of  the  Ispahan- Shiraz  stage 
safely  behind  him,  has  given  similar  thanks  ;  and  the  gate 
by  which  we  entered  Shiraz  is  piously  called  ”  Teng-i-Allahu- 
el-Akhbar — the  Gate  of  God  the  Omnipotent. 

Like  Meshed,  Shiraz  is  a  garrison  town,  and  our  stay  coin¬ 
cided  interestingly  with  the  departure  of  a  battalion  for  service 
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against  the  Kurds.  The  troops,  though  shod  in  anything  from 
elastic-sided  Jemimas  to  gym-shoes,  marched  surprisingly  well 
in  staccato  German  fashion  ;  the  time  was  sent  by  a  comic 
band  of  three — two  penny  whistles  and  a  clarionet ;  and  after 
the  troops  came  all  the  beggars  of  the  town.  Persia  is  full  of 
beggars  ;  but  Shiraz  is,  facile  princeps^  their  spiritual  home  ; 
and  one  Shirazi  beggar  will  always  survive  in  my  memory  as  a 
unique  specimen.  We  were  in  the  bazaars  when  I  suddenly 
heard : — 

“  i,  I ;  a.m..  Am  ;  a,  A  ;  p.o.o.r..  Poor  ;  m.a.n.,  Man  ; 
y.o.u..  You  ;  a.r.e..  Are  ;  a,  A  ;  r.i.cJi.,  Rich  ;  m.a.n.,  Man.” 

I  looked  round  to  see  a  mass  of  rags  and  filth  following  me. 
But  not  a  word  of  English  did  he  understand,  although  he  went 
on  spelling  his  patter  for  the  best  part  of  a  mile. 

Our  next  stage  was  to  Tabriz  :  and  past  Ispahan  we  turned 
northwest  into  grand  mountain  country,  which  was  real  relief 
after  the  desert  plains.  Our  road  was  through  Daulatabad, 
where  George  lived,  and  he  insisted  that  we  must  lunch  in  his 
house.  I  am  afraid  our  acceptance  was  faintly  patronizing,  but 
as  we  approached  Daulatabad,  our  pose  was  quickly  shaken. 
George  suddenly  became  violently  excited.  “  Do  you  see 
that  village  up  there  ?  That  belongs  to  my  aunt.  And  that 
forest  over  there  ?  That’s  my  cousin’s.  And  that  farm  down 
there  ?  That’s  mine.”  And  in  Daulatabad  itself  our  passage 
was  greeted  with  low  reverences.  But  the  salutations  were 
for  George,  not  for  us.  Then  his  house.  ...  It  was  the 
size  and  style  of  a  small  Buckingham  Palace. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  rather  like  a  fairy  tale.  George’s 
grandmother  was  daughter  of  Shah  Nasruddin  ;  and  in  Persia, 
apparently,  all  descendants  of  Shahs — and,  as  Shahs  normally 
had  at  least  fifty  wives,  there  were  a  good  many  descendants — 
were  princes.  Anyhow,  George  was  the  Prince  of  fable, 
masquerading  as  interpreter-handyman.  Then  lunch.  .  .  . 
It  was  served  in  a  beautifully  carpeted  room  as  large  as  a 
tennis  court,  and  in  the  middle,  on  the  floor,  round  an  enormous 
white  table  cloth,  was  ranged  a  series  of  sausage  cushions  to 
support  our  elbows,  while  we  reclined  like  Roman  Emperors. 
Then  the  food.  .  .  .  First,  enormous  brass  platters,  each  piled 
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high  with  pyramids  of  rice,  were  placed  opposite  us  :  round 
each  were  grouped  smaller  plates  and  smaller  pyramids  of 
chicken’s  liver,  raven’s  gizzard,  cow-heel  and  other  delicacies  : 
finally,  each  of  us  was  given  what  looked  like  a  highly  polished 
brass  ping-pong  racket,  with  which  we  helped  ourselves  out 
of  the  pyramids,  both  large  and  small.  Never  have  I  had 
more  on  my  plate  at  once.  Indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  meal  I 
felt  exactly  like  a  captive  balloon.  When  later  we  left  for 
Hamadan,  we  asked  George  to  thank  his  mother,  the  Princess, 
for  her  hospitality,  and  to  say  that  we  hoped  she  thought  that 
we  had  looked  after  him  all  right.  The  answer  was  very 
Persian.  She  was  delighted  with  everything — especially  the 
naming  of  her  son  after  our  own  King.  It  reminded  her,  she 
said,  of  old  times. 

Two  days  later  we  struck  the  Baghdad-Teheran  road  at 
Hamadan,  but  a  hundred  miles  short  of  Teheran  itself,  we 
swung  northwest  again  towards  Tabriz,  five  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  away.  Until  quite  recently  there  was  no  direct 
travel  to  the  town,  and  visitors  normally  took  a  Caspian 
steamer  to  Baku,  continuing  to  Tabriz  by  Russian  railway. 
Today,  however,  the  direct  route  is  being  improved  and,  with 
luck  and  good  management,  it  is  possible  to  reach  Tabriz 
by  car.  But  many  fall  by  the  way.  Twice  we  found  lorries 
overturned  in  the  ditch,  having  skidded  and  carried  away 
with  them  acres  of  road  ;  and  one  bridgeless  river  which  we 
had  to  ford  wheel-deep,  was  studded  with  derelicts,  like  islands 
on  a  Scottish  loch.  But  we  survived  :  despite  one  very  trying 
night  in  a  roadside  village.  We  had  bought  a  chicken  and 
cooked  it  overnight  for  lunch  next  day  ;  but  about  midnight 
I  woke  to  the  echoes  of  a  ghastly  crash  in  my  room,  which  had 
been  selected  as  temporary  larder,  to  see  at  least  twenty  huge 
slum  cats  wrestling  with  our  next  day’s  meal.  These  cats 
destroyed  a  treasured  illusion  of  childhood.  Persian  cats  to 
me  had  always  been  long-haired,  smoke-blue  aristocrats.  But 
those  aristocrats  of  our  London  cat  shows,  I  now  know,  have 
not  a  drop  of  Persian  cat-blood  in  them.  The  cat  in  Persia 
is  an  ordinary  cat,  and  a  very  unpleasant  one  at  that.  Break¬ 
fast  next  morning  found  me  not  only  tired,  but  covered  with 
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huge  welts,  the  size  of  half-crowns  ;  and  when  I  showed  them 
to  George,  he  only  laughed.  “  YouVe  been  bitten  by  the 
‘  enemy  of  the  stranger  a  very  famous  Persian  bug  which  is 
only  to  be  found  in  this  village.  You  see  you  are  a  stranger. 
It’s  the  cleverest  bug  in  the  world,”  he  added  pompously,  “  I 
never  had  a  bite.  You  see,  I  am  Persian.  He  knew.” 

Tabriz  like  Meshed,  was  very  Russian  with  smart  shops  and 
caviare  at  sixpence  a  bucket ;  and,  to  replace  a  suddenly 
seatless  suit,  I  bought  a  grand  outfit  for  thirty  shillings.  But 
otherwise  Tabriz  behaved  badly.  We  had  an  earthquake, 
quite  a  violent  one,  which  shook  us  thoroughly  ;  and  next 
day  one  of  our  back  wheels  suddenly  disappeared  in  a  wide  and 
apparently  solid  thoroughfare,  and  we  had  to  dig  a  hole — 
which  I  am  sure  is  still  there — the  size  of  an  elephant’s  grave, 
before  we  were  clear  again.  But  the  most  disturbing  feature 
of  the  place  was  that  no  one  could  tell  us  anything  about  our 
route  throught  Kurdistan  to  join  the  Baghdad  road  at  Kerman- 
shah  ;  and  the  only  available  map  was  dated  1883. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  our  second  day  from  Tabriz 
that  we  skidded,  in  torrents  of  rain,  into  Sakkis,  the 
headquarters  of  Northern  Persian  Kurdistan.  It  is  a 
fine  stone  village  clustering  on  a  hillside  like  a  Palestinian 
hamlet ;  and,  thankful  for  a  roof  over  our  heads,  we  con¬ 
gratulated  ourselves  on  the  certainty  that  in  no  case  could  the 
remaining  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Kermanshah  be 
worse  than  what  we  had  already  gone  through. 

We  never  saw  those  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  :  for  Sakkis 
was  to  us  what  Moscow  was  to  Napoleon.  Our  road  on  into 
the  south  ran  sheer  into  what  in  normal  times  was  a  babbling 
stream  ;  but  the  storm  had  not  only  turned  it  into  a  raging 
torrent  but — which  was  worse — had  broken  the  only  bridge. 
All  Sakkis  sympathized  with  us,  and  all  sought  some  way  out 
of  our  dilemma.  A  horseman  was  sent  across  to  test  the  depth 
at  the  normal  ford ;  but  in  the  end  the  horse  had  to  swim. 
A  second  well-wisher  mobilized  a  buffalo  team  to  haul  us 
through  the  water  like  a  whale.  Thank  goodness,  the  rope 
broke  when  it  took  the  strain,  and  not  when  we  were  in  mid¬ 
channel.  A  third  planned  a  raft ;  but  when  we  discovered 
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that  he  proposed  to  make  it  with  packing  cases,  we  assured 
him  that  we  could  not  trouble  him  to  such  an  extent.  It  was 
a  cruel  disappointment,  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
turn  back  in  our  tracks. 

This  eleventh-hour  failure  somehow  took  the  joy  out  of  our 
party.  Sadly  we  passed  through  Tabriz :  nervously  we 
swept  by  the  home  of  the  “  enemy  of  the  stranger  ”  ;  and 
at  last  we  regained  the  main  Teheran-Baghdad  road  with  a 
stop  planned  at  Hamadan,  where  we  would  say  good-bye  to 
George.  Our  last  evening  as  a  team  was  a  gala  night,  and  for 
dinner  we  had  soup,  chicken,  onions,  sardines,  and  tinned 
grape  fruit — a  real  repast.  And  afterwards  George,  with  a 
shyness  which  was  quite  captivating,  gave  us  each  a  silk 
handkerchief  as  a  parting  gift,  and  showed  us  the  presents 
which  he  had  bought  at  Tabriz  for  all  the  princesses  at  Daula- 
tabad.  There  was  a  dress  for  his  mother,  stockings  for  his 
elder  sisters,  a  pair  of  very  tight  riding  breeches  for  his 
brother,  and,  for  his  youngest  sister,  a  doll  which  opened 
and  shut  its  eyes.  George  insisted  that  the  doll  must  have  a 
name,  and  asked  us  to  christen  it.  We  did  :  and  then,  some¬ 
how,  I  found  myself  launched  into  a  sort  of  after-dinner  speech. 
“  George,”  I  said,  “  we  were  quite  right  to  call  you  George. 
You  are  a  King  among  companions.  And  what  better  can  we 
do  than  to  call  your  doll  Mary,  after  our  Queen.”  George 
was  delighted,  and  I  really  think  that  when  we  left  him  next 
morning,  he  was  sorry  that  the  trip  was  finished.  I  shook 
him  warmly  by  the  hand  and  asked  him  if  he  had  enjoyed  him¬ 
self.  “  Very  well,”  he  said.  “  And  have  you  learned  any¬ 
thing  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  he  replied,  “  two  things — to  swear  like  an 
Englishman,  and  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning.”  I  laughed 
and  said  rather  pompously  that  I  hoped  he  would  go  on  getting 
up  early.  George  shook  his  head.  “  No,”  he  said,  “  I’m 
never  going  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  again.  I  am  going 
to  go  and  live  on  my  farm  and  watch  my  cultivators  cultivating.” 

His  days  of  masquerade  were  over.  He  was  again  the  Prince. 


FRENCH  GRAVES  OF  ENGLISH  KINGS 


By  G.  L.  Merchant. 

OF  the  five  English  kings  who  have  met  their  death  in 
France,  four  have  left  their  bones  on  French  soil : 
William  the  Conquerer  was  laid  to  rest  at  Caen,  Henry  II 
and  his  turbulent  son  Richard  at  Fontevrault ;  then,  after  an 
interval  of  five  centuries,  James  II  was  interred  at  Paris.  In 
no  case  have  their  tombs  escaped  violation. 

Nothing  in  the  Conqueror’s  life  was  more  lurid  than  the 
manner  of  his  leaving  it.  Old  chroniclers  have  packed  the  tale 
with  drama.  It  was  “  when  the  com  was  ripe  on  the  ground, 
the  clusters  on  the  vines,  and  the  orchards  laden  with  fruit  in 
full  abundance  ”  that  William  rode  out  of  Rouen  to  spread 
fire  and  sword '  through  the  Vexin.  Brought  back,  fatally 
injured,  to  the  priory  of  St.  Gervais,  he  died  there  six  weeks 
later,  as  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  was  ringing  for  prime. 
A  strange  scene  followed.  “  The  richest  rode  off  to  put  their 
possessions  in  security,  while  the  servants,  finding  their 
masters  gone,  made  off  with  their  goods.”  The  dead  king  lay 
unattended.  It  was  left  to  a  simple  knight,  Herlouin  by  name, 
”  through  pure  good  nature  and  the  love  of  God,”  to  charge 
himself  with  the  last  rites.  At  his  own  expense  he  engaged 
embalmers,  watchers  and  a  vehicle  ;  then,  taking  boat,  he 
conveyed  the  body,  first  by  water  and  then  by  land,  to  the 
royal  city  of  Caen. 

In  the  western  quarter  of  that  city  stands  the  abbey  church 
of  St.  Stephen — one  of  the  foundations  by  which  the  Conqueror 
had  procured  the  papal  assent  to  his  marriage  with  Matilda. 
Thither  the  cortege  was  led  from  the  city  gates  by  the  abbot 
Gilbert,  followed  by  a  throng  of  clergy  and  townsfolk,  singing 
as  they  went.  But  an  alarm  of  fire  being  raised  as  the  pro¬ 
cession  moved  through  the  narrow  streets,  “  clerics  and  laics 
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rushed  on  the  instant  to  extinguish  it,”  while  the  monks  pro¬ 
ceeded  alone  to  the  abbey ;  there,  between  the  altar  and  the 
choir,  the  grave  had  been  dug,  and  thither  the  rest  of  the 
mourners,  having  extinguished  the  conflagration,  followed  them. 
A  panegyric  was  pronounced  by  the  Bishop  of  Evreux  in  which 
he  made  an  appeal  to  the  congregation  to  forgive  anything  where¬ 
in  the  dead  king  might  have  sinned  against  them.  The  appeal 
evoked  a  protest.  From  the  crowded  nave,  Ascelin  the  son  of 
Arthur,  moimted  on  a  stone,  raised  “  la  clameur  de  haro.”  This 
was  an  ancient  Norman  custom  by  which  a  complainant  was 
entitled  to  resist  any  invasion  of  his  rights.  “  Clerics  and 
bishops,”  he  cried  ;  this  ground  belongs  to  me.  It  was  the 
site  of  my  father’s  house.  The  man  for  whose  soul  you  pray 
took  it  by  force  to  build  on  it  this  church.  I  neither  sold,  nor 
pledged,  nor  forfeited,  nor  gave  it.  It  is  mine  by  right,  and 
I  demand  its  restitution.”  The  plea,  audacious  as  it  seemed, 
was  attested  by  his  friends,  and  Ascelin  the  son  of  Arthur  was 
invited  to  come  forward.  A  hasty  consultation  was  held  and 
the  claim  allowed.  Pockets  were  turned  out,  the  disturber 
appeased  with  the  payment  of  sixty  shillings  down  and  the 
promise  of  sixty  more,  and  the  service  proceeded.  But  a  further 
reverse  occurred.  The  corpulence  of  the  Conqueror  exceeded 
the  dimensions  of  its  narrow  stone  coffin  ;  efforts  to  enclose 
it  led  to  unpleasant  consequences,  the  congregation  hurried 
to  escape  from  the  malodorous  air  and  left  the  monks  to 
bring  the  ceremony  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

Of  the  Conqueror’s  kin,  only  his  son  Henry  and  his  half- 
brother  Odo  attended  the  service.  Rufus  “  had  sailed  for  Eng¬ 
land  ere  the  king  had  well-nigh  breathed  his  last.”  But 
having  secured  the  crown,  he  showed  a  belated  regard  for  his 
father’s  memory  by  sending  “  Otho  the  goldsmith  and  a  great 
quantity  of  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones,  with  instructions 
to  adorn  the  tomb  in  a  manner  worthy  of  admiration.” 

But  fate  was  relentless  still.  Twice  the  tomb  was  moved  by 
the  canons  on  the  plea  that  it  obstructed  the  services.  In  1562, 
the  Huguenots  swept  away  the  shrine,  broke  open  the  coffin 
and  scattered  the  bones.  A  single  thigh-bone  was  rescued  by 
one  of  the  monks  and  preserved  till  1642,  when  a  new  tomb  was 
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constructed  to  receive  it.  This  was  removed  to  another  part 
of  the  church  a  himdred  years  later.  Again,  at  the  Revolution, 
the  tomb  was  rifled  and  the  last  relic  lost.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  a  marble  slab  with  a  modern  inscription  was 
placed  on  the  site  of  the  original  grave.  This,  happily,  has 
remained  undisturbed,  and  at  a  solemn  service  held  in  1927, 
the  nine-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Conqueror’s  birth, 
a  wreath  was  laid  on  it  by  the  mayor  of  Hastings  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment,  softly  rendered,  of  “  God  Save  the  King.” 

Hardly  less  dramatic  than  the  end  of  the  Conqueror  was  that 
of  his  great-grandson,  Henry  Plantagenet.  Stark  and  even 
heroic  as  Henry  was,  the  foes  who  had  relentlessly  beset  him 
through  his  stormy  reign  closed  in  upon  him  at  last  and,  in 
a  final  scene,  set  among  the  fair  meadows  of  Touraine,  they 
forced  the  last  indignity  upon  their  fallen  antagonist. 

It  was  to  Colombi^res,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  that  Henry 
came  to  hold  a  last  parley  with  his  old  enemy,  Philip  of  France, 
and  his  own  unfllial  son  Richard.  There,  broken  in  spirit  and 
racked  by  pain  yet  refusing  to  dismount  and  sit,  he  was  held 
up  in  the  saddle  by  his  friends  while  he  made  abject  sub¬ 
mission  to  his  rival.  A  sudden  peal  of  thunder  intensified  the 
poignancy  of  his  humiliation.  Then  the  old  lion  of  Anjou  was 
lifted  into  a  litter  and  borne  along  the  road  to  Chinon. 

No  other  fortress  of  the  district  suggests  to  the  same  degree 
the  despotic  sway  of  the  Angevins  as  the  castle-height  of  Chinon. 
It  might  pass  for  the  very  symbol  of  domination.  With  its 
towered  walls  overhanging  the  face  of  the  rock  and  the  broad 
waters  of  theVienne  serving  as  its  moat,  it  stands  like  a  merciless 
sentinel,  holding  the  command  of  a  triple  valley.  It  was  to 
this  bulwark  of  his  broken  power  that  the  fallen  king  was 
brought. 

One  favour  only  had  he  asked  and  obtained  as  the  price  of 
his  humiliation — the  list  of  those  who  had  conspired  against 
him.  Arrived  at  Chinon,  he  had  at  once  sent  his  chancellor, 
Roger  Melchett,  to  procure  the  document.  He  returned  with 
it  in  the  evening.  With  no  foreboding  of  its  terrible  contents, 
Henry  bade  him  sit  by  his  bedside  and  read  him  out  the  names. 
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“  Sire,”  said  Roger,  as  a  glance  at  the  list  disclosed  the  fatal 
truth,  “  May  Jesus  Christ  help  me  1  The  first  name  written 
is  the  name  of  Coimt  John  your  son.” 

Henry  could  have  borne  all  but  that.  In  his  extremity,  the 
dying  gladiator  proved  but  human  after  all.  “  Can  it  be  ?  ” 
he  cried ;  “  John,  my  darling  child,  my  very  heart — has  he 
forsaken  me  ?  ”  The  news  seemed  too  crushing,  too  unnatural 
to  be  true.  “  Let  things  go  now  as  they  will,”  he  moaned  as  he 
turned  to  the  wall,  “I  care  no  more  for  myself  nor  for  the  world.” 

Seven  days  he  passed  in  a  delirium,  cursing  the  day  that  he 
was  born  and  the  sons  he  had  begotten.  Only  one,  the  base- 
born  Geoffrey,  remained  faithful  to  him  and  watched,  with 
almost  a  woman’s  tenderness,  at  his  bedside.  “  Shame,  shame 
on  a  conquered  king  !  ”  was  the  cry  that  constantly  escaped 
from  the  fevered  lips.  At  last,  conscious  that  the  end  was  near, 
he  begged  them  to  carry  him  into  the  castle  chapel,  and  there, 
laid  before  the  altar,  he  confessed  his  sins,  received  the  viaticum, 
and  so  passed  away. 

(  Seven  miles  from  Chinon  stands  the  great  abbey  of  Font- 
evrault,  an  almost  royal  foundation,  singular  in  the  fact  that  it 
admitted  inmates  of  both  sexes — monks  who  supported  the 
house  by  their  labour,  nuns  who  added  to  their  spiritual 
exercises  the  care  of  leprous  and  the  reclamation  of  fallen 
women  ;  the  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  conmiunity 
being  committed  to  an  abbess.  So  distinguished  a  foundation 
was  it  that  this  high  office  had  been  held,  a  few  years  previously 
by  an  aunt  of  the  king.  Hither,  by  river  bank  and  forest  track 
the  body  of  Henry  was  brought  to  find  its  last  home  among 
these  ministering  sisters,  fulfilling  thereby  the  prophecy  of 
a  nameless  monk,  “  inter  velatas  velabitur/*  “  he  shall  be 
shrouded  among  shrouded  women.”  Decorated  with  such 
sorry  trappings  as  the  moment  supplied — a  strip  of  gold  lace 
torn  from  a  lady’s  dress  served  as  a  diadem — he  was  laid  to 
rest  in  that  portion  of  the  abbey-church  that  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  “  the  Graveyard  of  the  Kings,”  and  where,  as  we 
shall  see,  other  members  of  his  house  subsequently  joined  him, 
their  tombs  grouped  around  a  pillar  on  which  was  set  a  statue 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Rois. 
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But  before  the  body  was  finally  committed  to  the  earth, 
while  it  still  lay  in  the  choir,  Richard  appeared.  At  his  coming 
the  cloth  was  removed  from  his  father’s  face  ;  he  gave  it  one 
last  and  inscrutable  look,  “  showing  neither  grief  nor  joy, 
penitence  nor  wrath  ;  he  spoke  no  word  either  good  or  bad 
but,  sinking  on  his  knees,  remained  there  for  the  space  of 
a  Paternoster.”  But  ere  he  turned  to  go,  so  bystanders  averred, 
a  stream  of  blood  was  seen  to  flow  from  the  dead  nostrils,  pro¬ 
claiming  the  son  his  father’s  murderer,  and  only  ceasing  when 
he  left  the  church. 

Ten  years  passed  and  then  Richard  himself  was  brought  to 
lie  by  his  father’s  side.  He,  the  great  Crusader,  the  “  honour 
and  glory  of  Western  warfare,”  was  fated  to  meet  with  an  in¬ 
glorious  end.  Treasure-trove  had  been  found  in  the  viscounty 
of  Limoges.  A  peasant  had  turned  up  with  his  ploughshare 
a  golden  ornament.  This  was  probably  some  relic  of  Gallo- 
Roman  paganism,  but  rumour  magnified  it  into  a  find  of  im¬ 
mense  value — **  an  emperor  with  his  wife,  sons  and  daughters 
all  of  pure  gold,  seated  round  a  golden  table.”  Richard, 
though  offered  a  share,  demanded  the  whole  and,  on  refusal, 
laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Chaluz,  where  the  treasure  was 
deposited.  The  defenders  were  few  and  ill-equipped.  On 
the  summit  of  the  castle  a  single  bowman  mounted  guard, 
warding  off  the  missiles  of  the  beseigers  with  a  frying-pan.  This 
man,  seizing  an  arrow  which  had  fallen  within  his  reach, 
fitted  it  to  his  crossbow  and  discharged  it  at  Richard  as  the 
latter  rode  round  the  siege  works,  piercing  him  in  the  shoulder. 
Richard  endeavoured  to  pluck  out  the  missile  with  his  own  hand 
but  the  wooden  shaft  broke  off,  leaving  the  iron  head  embedded 
in  the  flesh.  An  operation  performed  by  lantern-light  made 
matters  worse,  mortification  set  in,  and  on  the  eleventh 
day,  having  made  his  peace  with  God,  the  king  died  at 
dusk. 

The  marksman,  whose  identity  is  doubtful  since  his  name 
is  variously  given  as  Guy,  Peter  Basil,  Jean  Sabraz  and  Bertrand 
de  Gourdon,  though  pardoned  and  even  enriched  by  Richard 
on  his  deathbed,  was  subsequently  flayed  and  hanged. 
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It  was  to  his  mother,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  “  in  whom, 
after  God,  he  placed  all  his  trust,”  that  the  thougths  of  Coeur 
:  de  Lion  turned  as  his  end  approached.  He  was  her  favourite 

I  son  ;  it  was  she  who,  during  the  Third  Crusade,  had  taken 

out  his  bride  Berengaria  to  join  him  at  Messina  ;  it  was  she 
t  who,  when  he  was  held  to  ransom  in  Germany,  had  raised  the 

price  of  his  release  and,  despite  her  seventy-four  years,  had 
I  taken  it,  in  bags  stamped  with  her  own  seal,  to  the  emperor. 

Now  summoned  from  Fontevrault,  she  arrived  in  time  to 
bid  her  son  farewell  and  to  receive  his  depositions  for  the 
disposal  of  his  remains.  His  body  was  to  be  embalmed  ;  the 
brain  and  viscera  were  to  be  given  to  the  Poitevin  abbey  of 
Charroux  ;  his  heart  to  his  faithful  city  of  Rouen,  and  his 
body,  vested  in  his  coronation  robes,  was  to  be  laid,  in  token 
of  penitence,  at  his  father’s  feet  in  the  abbey  church  of 
Fontevrault. 

So  to  Fontevrault,  to  the  Graveyard  of  the  Kings,  the  way 
was  taken,  Eleanor  accompanying  the  cortege.  She  was  now 
past  fourscore  ;  more  than  fifty  years  had  passed  since  she 
had  dazzled  Antioch  by  her  beauty  and  scandalised  it  by  her 
amours.  Bishop  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  who  chanced  to  be  visiting 
France  in  the  interests  of  his  Chapter,  was  brought  from 
Angers  to  perform  the  last  rites.  On  his  way  to  Fontevrault 
he  halted  at  the  little  town  of  Beaufort  la  Valine  that  he  might 
visit  Richard’s  widow  and  break  to  her  the  news  of  her  loss. 
She,  apparently,  had  not  been  invited  to  the  funeral.  She  had 
played  little  part  in  her  husband’s  life  ;  crowned  Queen  of 
England  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  she  had  never  set  foot  on  English 
soil  nor  is  it  likely  that  she  ever  learned  the  English  tongue ; 
at  any  rate,  the  only  English  utterance  of  Richard’s  which  has 
been  preserved  does  not  suggest  him  as  a  competent  instructor, 
“  Ha  de  debil,  he  speke  like  a  foie  Breton  !  ”  During  many 
years  they  had  lived  apart,  but  now,  when  the  final  separation 
came,  the  depth  of  the  love  which  the  lion-hearted  troubadour 
had  inspired  in  her  was  manifested  in  the  extremity  of  her  grief. 

To-day,  as  one  enters  the  church  of  Fontevrault  by  the 
western  door  and  gazes  down  the  spacious  nave,  where  the 
light  falls  from  the  cupolas  above,  towards  the  sculptured 
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columns  of  the  apse,  one  sees,  lying  beneath  the  dome  of  the 
choir,  four  recumbent  figures,  the  sole  monuments  in  the 
great  basilica — four  frayed  effigies,  ashen-grey  but  for  a  rare 
patch  of  faded  colour,  pathetically  yet  magnificently  housed 
in  all  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  Romanesque.  Henry, 
Richard,  Eleanor,  and  with  them  another  queen  who,  a  decade 
later,  was  to  raise  further  tempests,  King  John’s  wife,  Isabella 
of  Angouleme.  The  first  three  are  of  tufa,  the  last  of  wood. 
It  is  questionable  if  any  of  them  are  true  portraits.  The  two 
kings  lie  on  draped  biers,  vested  in  royal  robes,  with  crown  and 
sceptre,  sword  and  spurs.  Henry  is  tall  and  broad-shouldered  ; 
his  attitude  is  calm,  even  majestic  ;  there  is  no  hint  of  bull- 
neck  or  bandy  legs.  Richard’s  figure  measures  six  feet ; 
the  face  is  bearded,  but  the  expression  is  too  placid  for  that  of 
a  “  splendid  savage,”  while  Eleanor  wears  the  composure 
almost  of  a  saint  as  she  reads  from  the  open  psalter  in  her 
hands. 

It  is  owing  to  a  sequence  of  miracles  that  the  effigies  stand 
as  they  do  to-day.  In  1504,  and  again  in  1638,  the  position  of 
the  tombs  was  changed.  Then,  in  1793,  the  full  fury  of  the 
Revolution  burst  upon  the  monastery.  The  mob,  inflamed, 
it  would  appear,  by  the  peculiar  dignity  of  the  foundation — 
the  four  daughters  of  Louis  XV  were  educated  here — broke 
into  the  church  with  axes  and  hammers,  shattering  as  they  went, 
till  the  cry  of  sated  vengeance  was  raised,  “  The  royal  abbey 
is  fallen  at  last !  ”  It  was  only  by  pure  chance  that  the  effigies 
were  spared.  They  were  first  taken  to  the  neighbouring  priory 
of  St.  Laurence  ;  then,  on  the  demolition  of  that  house,  were 
brought  back  and  placed  in  the  Tour  d’Evrault,  the  ancient 
kitchen  of  the  abbey.  Meanwhile  the  abbatial  buildings  had 
been  turned  into  a  house  of  correction  ;  the  nave  of  the  church 
was  walled  off  and  converted  to  secular  uses,  the  choir  and 
transepts  served  as  a  chapel  for  the  prisoners.  Eighteen  years 
later  the  effigies  were  removed  from  the  kitchen  to  the  cellar. 
There  they  were  discovered  in  i8i6  by  the  English  anti¬ 
quarian  Charles  Stothard,  who  suggested  their  removal  to 
Westminster.  Louis  XVIII  was  prepared  to  give  them  up, 
but  the  Angevins  protested.  They  were,  however,  rescued 
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from  the  degradation  of  the  cellar,  and  placed  in  a  small  chapel 
in  the  south  transept  of  the  church,  but  were  left  unguarded 
and  often  served  the  visitors  as  seats.  Twenty  years  later 
Louis  Philippe  refused  a  second  request  for  their  transference 
to  England,  but  conceived  the  unfortunate  idea  of  placing 
them  in  the  Louvre  ;  they  were  accordingly  removed  to  Paris, 
where  they  were  repainted.  In  1866,  on  the  eve  of  the  French 
Exhibition,  Louis  offered  them  to  Queen  Victoria  ;  a  strong 
feeling,  however,  was  shown  against  their  deportation,  and  the 
Emperor  was  obliged  to  retract  his  offer.  The  Queen  ac¬ 
quiesced,  but  expressed  the  desire  that  the  church  should  be 
restored  to  Catholic  worship  and  the  effigies  replaced  in  the 
position  which  they  occupy  to-day. 

And  so  we  leave  them,  sleeping  beneath  the  dome. 

The  heart  of  Richard — cor  inexpugnabile — which  he  had 
bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Rouen,  “  en  remembrance  d’amour,” 
was  received  with  great  joy  by  the  Canons  of  the  cathedral 
and  placed  by  them  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  encased 
in  a  sumptuous  shrine  of  gold  and  silver,  set  above  an  effigy 
of  the  king.  The  shrine,  alas  !  was  sold  in  1250  to  provide  the 
ransom  of  St.  Louis,  captured  by  the  Saracens  at  Damietta. 
“  It  was  not  the  first  time,”  it  has  been  gracefully  observed, 
“  that  Richard  paid  the  ransom  of  the  brave.”  In  1734,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  raising  of  the  sanctuary  floor,  the  effigy  dis¬ 
appeared  and  was  believed  to  have  been  destroyed,  but, 
a  hundred  years  later,  it  was  brought  to  light  beneath  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  choir,  sadly  maltreated  ;  the  projecting  features 
had  been  levelled  with  a  hammer  and  the  cavities  of  the  figure 
filled  in  with  cement  in  order  that  it  might  serve  as  a  foundation 
stone  for  the  new  floor.  A  little  later,  at  a  lower  depth,  the 
heart,  “  shrunk  to  the  semblance  of  a  leaf,”  was  recovered, 
preserved  in  two  cases  of  lead,  the  interior,  lined  with  a  thin 
leaf  of  silver,  bearing  a  simple  inscription.  These  are  now 
shown  in  the  Treasury  of  the  cathedral,  and  their  dimensions — 
the  outer  casket  measures  seventeen  inches  by  twelve  by  six — 
give  colour  to  the  statement  of  Gervase  of  Canterbury  that  the 
heart  was  of  unusual  size,  “  grossitudine  prastans”  The  effigy. 
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now  restored  to  the  ambulatory  of  the  choir,  bears  little  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  of  Fontevrault ;  it  has  neither  beard  nor 
moustache  ;  it  is  not  vested  in  full  royal  robes  but  in  two 
garments  only — a  long  blue  mantle  covering  a  red  tunic.  The 
hair  has  been  painted  a  sandy  red. 

Of  the  relic  bequeathed  to  Charroux,  nothing  is  known. 

The  Revolution,  which  had  exercised  such  a  dispersive  force 
over  his  predecessors,  was  not  likely  to  deal  more  leniently 
with  James  II.  That  monarch,  after  abandoning  his  throne 
and  incidentally  dropping  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames, 
was  granted  an  asylum  by  Louis  XIV  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
twelve  miles  from  Paris.  There  he  died  on  September  6th, 
1701.  The  same  evening  his  queen  retired  to  the  house  of 
the  Ladies  of  the  Visitation  at  Chaillot,  the  foundation  of 
another  royal  exile.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  But  before  she 
took  her  departure  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  a  herald 
sound  trumpet  before  the  palace  gate  and  proclaim  her  son, 
in  terms  of  Latin,  French  and  English,  King  James  III  of 
England  and  VIII  of  Scotland. 

It  had  been  James’s  wish — in  order  to  show  his  detachment 
from  the  vanities  of  this  world  ” — ^to  be  buried  quietly  in  the 
church  of  the  parish  where  he  died  ;  but  his  adherents,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  assured,  decided 
to  embalm  the  body  pending  its  translation  to  Westminster  and 
to  deposit  it  provisionally  in  the  convent  of  the  English  Bene¬ 
dictines  at  Paris.  This  was  a  confraternity  of  English  refugees 
who  had  elected  to  share  the  exile  of  their  king  :  its  church 
was  appropriately  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr. 
At  the  dusk  of  the  following  day,  therefore,  a  modest  escort 
of  three  mourning  coaches  and  sixty  guards  bearing  lighted 
torches  set  out  for  Paris  ;  a  halt  was  made  at  Chaillot  and 
there  the  king’s  heart  was  solemnly  committed  to  the  keeping 
of  the  sisters  ;  then  the  procession,  crossing  the  river,  passed 
up  the  rue  St.  Jacques  to  its  destination,  where,  after  an  inter¬ 
change  of  Latin  speeches  between  the  king’s  almoner  and  the 
prior,  the  coffin  was  placed  in  the  chapel  of  Lord  Cardigan, 
next  the  choir. 
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There  it  remained  for  nearly  a  century.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  the  guest  of  the  convent  in  1775, 
should  make  no  mention  of  it  nor  of  the  wax  mask  which  hung 
against  the  chapel  wall.  Its  ultimate  fate,  however,  may  be 
presumed  from  a  statement  made  by  an  Irishman  named 
h'itzsimons  ;  this  runs  :  “I  was  a  prisoner  in  the  convent  of 
the  English  Benedictines  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  The  body  of  King  James  lay  in  one 
of  the  chapels,  enclosed  within  three  coffins — two  of  wood  and 
one  of  lead.  The  sans-culottes  broke  these  up  in  order  to 
make  bullets  of  the  lead.  They  accepted  money  from  the 
prisoners,  and  said  that  James  had  been  a  good  sans-culotte, 
and  that  they  would  bury  him  in  a  public  grave  with  the  rest 
of  the  sans-culottes.  But  what  became  of  the  body  I  cannot 
say.”  Some  thirty  years  later.  King  George  IV  caused  ex¬ 
tensive  enquiries  to  be  made  as  to  its  possible  whereabouts, 
but  without  result ;  by  that  time  the  convent  had  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  lycde  ;  it  is  now  a  conservatoire  for  the  teaching 
of  music  and  singing — the  Schola  Cantorum. 

Other  Jacobite  communities  had  pleaded  for  relics  of  the 
king  whom  they  regarded  as  “  more  than  hero,  little  less  than 
martyr.”  His  brain  was  acquired  by  the  College  des  Ecossais, 
other  portions  by  the  English  college  at  St.  Omer  and  by  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye — the  latter  given  by 
the  queen  herself  “  for  the  consolation  of  both  French  and 
English  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  so  great  a  prince  in 
that  place.” 

All  these  relics  have  met  with  misadventure.  The  heart, 
which  was  enclosed  in  a  gilt  casket,  the  gift  of  Louis  XIV, 
perished  when  the  convent  of  tlie  Visitation  (it  stood  near  the 
present  site  of  the  Trocodero)  was  dissolved  and  dismantled 
at  the  Revolution  and  finally  obliterated  by  Napoleon  when 
he  cleared  the  ground  with  a  view  to  building  there  a  palace 
for  his  son,  the  King  of  Rome.  The  relic  of  St.  Omer,  dis¬ 
covered  behind  the  wainscoting  of  the  chapel,  was  scattered  to 
the  winds.  At  the  College  des  Ecossais,  near  the  HaUe  aux 
Vins,  the  Duke  of  Perth  erected  in  the  ante-chapel  a  monument 
of  black  and  white  marble  supporting  an  urn  of  gilded  metal. 
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within  which  a  leaden  case  contained  the  brain  of  the  late  king. 
The  monument,  though  shorn  of  its  embellishing  figures,  still 
remains  with  its  inscription  stating  that  this  seminary,  the 
authorized  custodian  of  His  Majesty’s  Journals,  is  fittingly 
privileged  to  be  the  custodian  of  the  brain  which  compiled 
them.  The  urn  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  leaden 
case,  after  having  for  a  time  been  lost,  was  accidentally  re¬ 
covered  at  the  making  of  a  passage.  It  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  college  till  the  first  year  of  the  Great  War 
when  (according  to  information  given  to  the  present  writer 
by  one  of  the  sisters)  it  was  mysteriously  abstracted,  being 
taken,  it  has  been  conjectured,  to  Scotland.  Though  deprived 
of  its  relic,  the  building  is  not  without  its  historical  interest. 
Founded  in  1326  by  David,  Bishop  of  Moray,  it  was  one  of  the 
endowed  hostels  of  the  early  university,  supporting  four  poor 
scholars  ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  1665  and  became  a  centre  of 
Jacobite  influence  in  France  ;  at  the  Revolution  it  served  as 
a  prison,  St.  Just  being  among  those  confined  in  it ;  it  now 
shelters  an  orphanage  kept  by  the  sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Only  the  relic  preserved  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  has 
escaped  dispersion.  A  tablet  of  white  marble  inserted  in  the 
pavement  before  the  high  altar  marked  its  resting-place,  while 
a  mural  epitaph  challenged  denial  that  the  late  king  was 
“  second  to  none  in  valour,  equal  to  any  in  faith.”  On  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church  in  1824,  the  casket  was  unearthed,  and 
after  being  housed  for  a  time  in  a  temporary  structure,  was 
transferred,  by  the  direction  of  King  George  IV,  to  the  recon¬ 
structed  church  and  placed  in  one  of  the  chapels  beneath 
a  monument  of  white  marble,  bearing  a  more  modern  in¬ 
scription.  The  new  tomb  appears  to  have  been  neglected. 
Queen  Victoria,  visiting  St.  Germain  in  1855,  was  much  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  condition  in  which  she  found  it,  and  gave  in¬ 
structions  for  the  renovation  of  the  chapel  and  monument. 
To  the  inscription  on  the  latter  she  added  the  pathetic  dedi¬ 
cation,  ”  Regio  cineri  pietas  regia  ” — a  Queen’s  duty  to  a  King’s 
dust.  It  is,  indeed,  the  last  vestige  of  our  royal  dust  which 
remains  unscattered  on  the  soil  of  France. 
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By  Fraser  Seafield 

WILLIAM  LUTTON  began  life  as  the  son  of  a  modestly 
wealthy  merchant.  As  such,  he  steered  a  slow  and 
uncertain  way  through  Lower  School  and  High  School, 
displaying  an  ability  in  his  lessons,  an  ability  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  time  he  spent  studying.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  older  he  became  the  less  did  topics  of  an 
academic  nature  interest  yoimg  William.  Finally,  during  the 
second  year  of  his  University  life,  he  discovered  that  the 
University  had  no  further  use  for  him  :  merely  because  he 
had  forgotten,  amid  the  distraction  of  other  things,  to  assimilate 
enough  knowledge  with  which  to  pass  his  examinations. 
This  was  rather  annoying,  for  the  moment.  However,  his 
indulgent  father  found  him  a  job  with  a  banking  house,  at 
the  same  time  slightly  increasing  his  pocket  money,  and  so 
things  did  not  seem  altogether  too  discouraging.  Indeed, 
young  Lutton  enjoyed  life  more  than  a  little  ;  at  least,  up  to 
the  time  when  he  lost  his  job  with  the  banking  house. 

Then,  very  conveniently,  the  War  came  along  :  and  Lutton 
went  to  war.  He  did  rather  well  in  the  Air  Force  ;  he  won 
a  few  decorations  ;  had  a  good  time  in  Paris,  when  on  leave  ; 
and  was  sorry,  on  the  whole,  when  the  Armistice  came  around. 
After  being  demobilized  in  England,  he  spent  the  remnants 
of  his  army  pay,  cabled  home  for  passage  money,  and  mildly 
wondered  what  next  was  to  occupy  his  time. 

Not  inclined  to  any  very  concentrated  form  of  sin,  and 
much  less  capable  of  any  continuous  effort  in  the  business 
world,  Lutton  wandered  aimlessly  around  Canada  for  the 
next  two  months  ;  this,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  his  father. 
Eventually  his  haphazard  ramblings  brought  him  in  contact 
with  some  pilots  of  the  Government  Aerial  Forest  Patrol,  and 
he  applied  for  a  position  in  their  service.  After  satisfying 
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themselves  concerning  Lutton’s  ability  as  a  pilot  (which  ability 
was  very  marked)  the  same  Government  furnished  him  with 
a  machine,  and  forthwith  sent  him  far  into  the  north-west 
frontier  to  a  little  outpost  station  on  the  shores  of  Emerald 
Lake.  Except  for  a  temperamental  wireless  set,  which 
connected  this  aerial  base  with  the  outside  world,  there  was 
nothing — nothing  except  two  aeroplanes,  two  mechanics,  the 
other  pilot  and  the  cook  ;  also  a  certain  job  of  forestry  patrol 
which  had  to  be  done  each  day. 

This  particular  year  was  the  year  when  prospectors  dis¬ 
covered  gold  north  of  the  famous  Red  Lake  claims.  Not  far 
from  the  Air  Force  base  on  Emerald  Lake  a  supposedly  rich 
strike  had  been  made.  Money  was  needed  to  develop  this 
claim,  and  Lutton  subscribed  some  4,000  dollars — ^which 
amount  was  all  he  could  extract  from  his  father — ^towards 
the  formation  of  a  company.  But  things  move  slowly  in  the 
great  north  woods,  and  no  machinery  was  brought  to  the 
location  until  the  following  summer. 

Lutton  was  becoming  tired  of  doing  one  job  well.  It  was 
his  nature  to  do  work  thoroughly  for  a  little  while  ;  but  it 
was  also  his  nature  to  weary  of  unchanged  occupation  over 
a  space  of  time. 

One  morning,  having  transported  provisions  to  a  group  of 
men  who  were  fighting  fire  on  the  shores  of  a  distant  lake, 
Lutton  was  winging  his  homeward  way  in  the  direction  of 
Emerald  Lake.  Three  thunderstorms,  which  had  been 
threatening  for  some  time,  had  massed  themselves  in  impene¬ 
trable  banks  along  the  southern  horizon,  and  he  decided  that 
it  was  impossible  safely  to  reach  his  base.  Swinging  slightly 
to  the  eastward,  he  circled  Island  Lake  :  throttled  back  his 
motor,  and  swung  downwards  to  land  on  the  water  near  a 
sand-bar,  where  a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
showed  white  through  the  trees.  Lutton  had  put  in  there 
before,  when  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Factor,  a  half-breed  Indian, 
had  fed  him  sumptuously  on  moose-steaks,  new  potatoes, 
brown  bread  and  tea.  “A  good  place  to  wait  for  the  weather  to 
clear,”  thought  Lutton,  as  he  beached  his  seaplane  on  the 
sand-bar. 
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This  was  at  eleven  o’clock  of  a  summer  morning. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  factor  greeted  Lutton  with  a  hearty 
welcome  and  a  beaming  countenance.  In  one  hand  he  held 
a  whisky  bottle  :  in  the  other  an  empty  glass.  “  Have  a 
drink,”  he  proffered,  after  effusive  greetings.  “  Our  York- 
boats  just  came  in  today  ;  I’m  sampling  the  two  cases  of 
whisky,  before  they’re  traded  out  to  the  Indians  for  furs. 
Have  a  drink.” 

“  Thanks,”  replied  Lutton  :  “  thanks,  a  small  one.  Flying 
and  drinking  don’t  go  together,  you  know.” 

“  Take  a  good  one,”  encouraged  the  factor.  “  It’s  going 
to  rain  all  day.  You’ll  be  stuck  here  until  tomorrow 
morning.  Take  a  long  one.” 

The  factor’s  prophecy  proved  correct.  All  afternoon  the 
thunder  rolled  among  the  hills,  and  downpour  after  downpour 
swept  over  the  little  trading-post  in  quick  and  blinding 
succession. 

After  a  hearty  mid-day  meal,  the  factor,  Lutton,  and  the 
cook  sat  discussing  such  things  as  forest  fires,  new-found 
gold,  and  the  falling  price  of  beaver-skins.  The  cook,  a  not 
too  tidy  white  man  of  the  obviously  unintelligent  sort,  was  the 
first  to  become  drunk  :  when  he  related  at  great  length  how 
he  had  switched  from  the  infantry  to  the  Air  Force  during  the 
war,  and  expatiated  on  the  worth  of  himself  in  the  capacity 
of  a  pilot.  The  factor,  although  a  hard  man  to  drink  under  the 
table,  had  started  sampling  good  Scotch  whisky  early  that 
morning,  and  was  soon  bellowing  songs  of  an  unclean  nature. 

At  four  o’clock  Lutton  got  up  and  walked  carefully  to  the 
door.  A  gust  of  rain-wet  wind  greeted  him  as  he  stepped 
outside  to  examine  the  weather.  He  returned  to  the  table 
and  poured  himself  another  drink,  saying,  “  I  can’t  get  back 
tonight,  even  if  it  does  clear  up  in  half  an  hour.  Here’s  a  go. 

“  Hooray  !  ”  exclaimed  the  factor. 

“  Give  us  ’nother  drink,”  mumbled  the  cook. 

At  six  o’clock  the  sinking  sun  broke  through  the  bank  of 
dispersing  clouds.  It  gleamed  across  the  shimmering  lake 
and  bathed  the  rain-soaked  trees  in  rays  of  glittering  gold  and 
silver.  Then  someone  suggested  a  ride  in  the  seaplane.  To 
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the  muddled  minds  of  these  three  drunken  men,  this  idea 
seemed  excellent. 

“  Sure  !  ”  said  Lutton,  staggering  to  his  feet.  He  was  the 
least  intoxicated  of  the  three.  “  A  flight’ll  sober  us  up. 
Good  idea.  .  .  .  Good  for  the  liver  to  fly  around  after  drinking. 
Let’s  go.” 

“  I’ll  fly  the  a*  ’plane,”  chimed  in  the  cook  as  he  made 
for  the  door,  only  to  fall  crashing  over  an  intervening  chair. 
But,  nowise  perturbed,  he  clambered  to  his  feet  and  added, 
”  I’ll  show  youse  two  guys  how  I  can  fly  a  ...  a  ...  a 
nairplaine.  .  .  .” 

No  one  seems  to  know  who  was  at  the  controls  of  the  sea¬ 
plane  that  afternoon.  Whether  it  was  the  cook  who  thought 
he  was  a  pilot,  or  whether  it  was  the  pilot  who  thought  he 
was  sober  enough  to  fly,  still  remains  a  mystery.  The  machine 
took  off  from  the  surface  of  Island  Lake,  and  swung  in  great 
erratic  circles  above  the  heads  of  some  startled  Indians  who 
were  encamped  on  a  nearby  island.  Then  it  sped  away 
northwards,  just  clearing  the  tops  of  the  tall  poplar  trees. 
Returning  again,  it  swept  incredibly  low  over  the  waves. 
Then  one  lower  wing  dipped  into  the  water  as  the  seaplane 
banked  to  turn.  The  machine  seemed  to  halt  for  an  instant : 
swung  in  a  sudden  arc  ;  wavered  for  the  fraction  of  an  instant, 
and  struck  the  lake  with  a  loud  report  that  went  reverberating 
through  the  hills. 

Five  minutes  later  a  group  of  ten  or  more  Indian  canoes 
surrounded  the  slowly  sinking  wreck,  the  distorted  remnants 
of  what  had  been  an  aeroplane.  Lutton  and  the  factor, 
entirely  sobered  by  the  shock  and  their  immersion  in  the  cold 
waters,  were  trying  to  extricate  the  cook  from  the  crushed  and 
battered  confines  of  the  seaplane’s  cabin.  The  blood  from 
a  cut  across  Lutton’s  forehead  kept  running  into  his  eyes. 
The  factor’s  left  arm  seemed  to  be  broken  and  hung  limply 
by  his  side.  The  cook’s  body  was  wedged  between  two 
twisted  longeron  supports,  and  all  efforts  to  free  him  were  in 
vain.  In  spite  of  an  attempt  to  hold  up  the  machine,  by 
attaching  such  ropes  as  were  available,  it  gradually  settled 
lower  and  lower  in  the  waves.  Then  the  terrible  death- 
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shriek  of  the  wild-eyed  cook  was  cut  short,  and  ended  in  a 
spluttering  gurgle,  as  the  aeroplane  sank  from  sight  in  eight 
fathoms  of  oily  water. 

During  the  course  of  the  next  three  days,  the  shattered 
machine  had  been  lifted  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  by 
means  of  grappling-irons  and  chains,  and  dragged  ashore. 
A  doctor,  who  acted  as  coroner,  had  been  flown  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster  ;  and  had  pronounced  the  cook’s  death  as 
“  accidental.”  A  little  Indian  graveyard,  which  was  enclosed 
by  a  pathetic  decaying  picketed  fence,  received  the  cook  into 
its  narrow  confines.  He  had  no  known  relations  who  might 
have  wished  to  be  present :  so  the  doctor  repeated  as  much  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  he  could  remember,  while  two  Indians 
shovelled  the  earth  on  top  of  the  rough  hewn,  spruce-wood 
coffin. 

During  the  burial  proceedings,  a  much-bandaged  and 
disconsolate  Lutton  sat  on  the  beach  and  conversed  with  the 
factor.  ”  Here  endeth  my  career  as  a  pilot,”  he  was  saying, 
as  the  doctor  came  up.  “  The  Government  will  cancel  my 
licence  for  all  time,  after  this  episode.” 

“  If,”  suggested  the  factor,  following  a  lengthy  silence, 
“you  can’t' find  anything  better  to  do,  come  back  here  and 
I’ll  outfit  you  for  a  winter’s  trapping.  An  old  Indian  called 
“  Iskoeis  ”  is  looking  for  a  partner  to  help  him  on  his  trap- 
lines.  He’d  be  glad  to  take  you  on.” 

“  Thanks,”  said  Lutton  ungraciously  ;  little  thinking  that 
he  would  soon  accept  the  offer. 

Lutton  returned  to  headquarters  and  was  discharged  from 
the  flying  service.  For  the  first  time  Lutton’s  long-suffering 
father  refused  him  either  money  or  aid.  A  persistent  effort 
of  six  week’s  searching  for  a  job  proved  unfruitful  of  success. 
His  money  was  running  low.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and 
done  soon.  Even  as  people  revisit  the  scenes  of  a  battle, 
as  crowds  are  attracted  to  witness  an  execution,  so  Lutton 
seemed  to  be  drawn  back  to  the  lonely  Hudson’s  Bay  outpost 
where  his  mishap  had  occurred.  Rather  than  struggle  along 
in  a  city,  he  returned  to  the  assured  welcome  of  his  friend 
the  factor.  “  A  winter  in  the  woods,”  he  argued  with  himself. 
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“  a  thousand  dollars  or  so  for  the  catch  of  furs  ;  the  possibility 
that  the  gold  mine  near  Emerald  Lake  will  be  operating  next 
summer.”  It  seemed  the  only  thing  to  do  ;  and  so  Lutton 
returned. 

True  to  his  word,  the  factor  supplied  him  with  a  complete 
and  carefully  selected  trapper’s  outfit.  There  were  the  three 
sizes  of  traps,  an  excellent  rifle,  two  pairs  of  warm  Hudson’s 
Bay  blankets  ;  besides  cooking-utensils,  and  sufficient  con¬ 
centrated  food  for  many  months.  The  old  Indian,  Iskoeis, 
furnished  a  tent,  his  own  equipment,  and  a  team  of  husky 
dogs.  In  the  early  part  of  November,  just  after  the  first  big 
snowstorm,  Iskoeis  and  Lutton  lashed  their  traps  and  supplies 
on  the  dog-sleigh,  slipped  their  feet  into  the  thongs  of  their 
bear-paw  snowshoes,  slung  their  rifles  and  haversacks  over 
their  shoulders,  and  disappeared  between  the  pillared  corridors 
of  the  inscrutable  and  impassive  forest. 

There,  in  the  brooding  solitudes,  Lutton  lived  for  six 
months,  with  only  Iskoeis  for  companion.  There  he  learned 
the  language  and  the  folklore  of  the  old  Indian’s  people. 
There  he  lived,  almost  as  the  primitive  forerunners  of  the 
human  race  once  lived — fighting  the  cold,  killing  the  fur¬ 
bearing  animals,  and  eating  their  flesh.  Lutton  learned  to 
respect  the  savagely  beautiful  forces  of  nature,  and  finally 
even  learned  to  love  her  untamed  moods.  The  veneer  of 
civilization  was  slipping  slowly  from  him,  and  the  world  of 
men  and  cities,  the  world  of  uninteresting  toil  and  unsavoury 
atmospheres  he  began  subconsciously  to  consider  as  something 
to  be  avoided  It  is  bad  for  an  educated  white  man,  whom 
no  one  interest  holds,  to  develop  a  dislike  for  evening  dress 
and  all  that  goes  with  evening  dress.  For  such  a  man,  it 
mostly  means  that  in  the  wilderness  he  is  often  discontented, 
while  in  the  cities  he  is  often  dissipated.  Just  such  was  the 
fate  of  Lutton. 

In  the  springtime  he  returned  to  Island  Lake,  and  marketed 
his  share  of  the  furs  they  had  taken.  The  winter  had  been 
a  profitable  one,  and  Lutton  was  richer  by  some  two  thousand 
dollars.  Then  he  went  to  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  to  taste 
"  again  the  distraction  of  a  quasi-social  life,  and  also  to  look  for 
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a  job  or  a  profitable  investment  of  his  winter’s  earnings.  He 
tasted  social  life  among  some  old  acquaintances — and  found 
it  immeasurably  boring.  He  also  tasted  strong  liquors  ;  and 
these  too  often.  He  invested  money  in  the  mining  market, 
and  the  value  of  the  shares  he  had  purchased  immediately  began 
to  drop.  The  gold  mine  near  Einerald  Lake  was  still  in  its 
unproductive  development  stages.  I.utton  began  to  feel  the 
neurotic  despair  of  those  who  think  that  no  effort  on  their  part 
can  possibly  divert  things  unto  their  immediate  or  future 
favour.  He  was  sick  of  cards  and  dancing  ;  weary  of  seeing 
other  men  immersed  in  their  work  while  he  had  nothing ; 
disgusted  with  the  turn  of  affairs  which  had  thrust  him  among 
the  ranks  of  “  drifters,”  of  the  “  hangers-on  ”  who  fritter 
away  their  time  in  hope  of  better  things.  Capable  in  action, 
but  incapable  of  inaction,  Lutton  left  the  city,  and  doggedly 
returned  once  more  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Post  on  Island  Lake. 

There,  with  the  help  of  two  Indians,  he  built  himself  a 
log  cabin,  and  settled  down  to  a  long  summer  of  indolence  and 
discontent.  The  factor  supplied  him  with  foodstuffs,  and 
also  sold  him  whisky  ;  the  fiction  magazines  supplied  him  with 
a  kind  of  ineffectual  distraction  :  and  in  this  fashion  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  exist.  Then,  about  the  first  of  August,  he 
married  an  Indian  girl.  This  girl  was  pretty  enough,  as 
natives  go  ;  the  primitive  marriage  ceremony  was  in  no  way 
permanently  binding — but  this  union  was  an  accurate  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  depths  to  which  Lutton  was  descending.  He 
realized  all  this,  but  had  ceased  to  care  a  great  deal.  Usually 
he  went  to  bed  about  half,  or  completely  drunk.  The  Indian 
girl  was  a  good  cook,  and  clean.  Her  former  Indian  sweet¬ 
heart  swore  a  vengeance  upon  Lutton  and  all  his  kind  ;  but 
no  one  paid  much  attention  to  this,  because  the  law,  as  enforced 
by  the  Royal  North  West  Mounted  Police,  is  too  stringent 
for  any  possibility  of  a  murder  being  left  undetected. 

And  so  the  long  bright  summer  days  dragged  on. 

About  the  end  of  September  it  became  obvious  that  the 
Indian  girl  would  present  Lutton  with  a  baby,  before  very 
many  months  ;  a  baby  of  whom  Lutton  was  obviously  not 
the  father.  Dissipation  and  despondency  had  reduced  his 
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nerves  to  a  state  of  constant  and  increasing  irritability.  When 
Lutton  discovered  this  fact,  he  cursed  the  native  woman  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  struck  her  across  the  face,  and  left  her 
weeping  in  the  cabin.  Then  he  went  to  visit  the  factor. 

All  evening  he  sat  drinking  his  host’s  strong  liquor.  Pre¬ 
sently  he  began  denouncing  the  Government,  and  all  the  work¬ 
ings  of  his  native  country.  Eventually  he  even  included  the 
factor  in  his  harangue  of  drastic  criticism.  He  claimed  that 
the  factor  cheated  the  Indians  beyond  all  bounds  of  reason ; 
he  claimed  that  the  factor  was  wholly  responsible  for  his  own 
present  state  of  drunken  idleness.  The  factor,  somewhat 
annoyed,  and  concluding  that  Lutton  was  insupportably  in¬ 
toxicated,  dragged  him  to  the  door,  and  thrust  him  outside, 
sprawling  on  the  ground. 

Lutton  clambered  to  his  feet  and  staggered  homewards  in 
a  towering  rage.  Next  morning  some  natives  found  that 
the  throat  of  the  Indian  girl  had  been  cut  from  ear  to  ear 
while  she  slept  upon  the  bed.  Lutton  lay  insensible  in  a 
corner  of  the  cabin,  sleeping  the  sleep  of  a  drunkard,  and  near 
him  lay  a  gleaming,  blood-blotched  hunting  knife.  The  factor 
came,  and  shook  Lutton  awake.  Lutton’s  dulled  and  blood¬ 
shot  eyes  surveyed  uncomprehendingly  the  contents  of  the 
room.  The  factor  cross-questioned  him,  but  he  claimed  to 
remember  nothing — he  said  that  he  did  not  even  remember 
having  visited  the  factor  on  the  previous  evening. 

“  I  didn’t  kill  the  woman  !  ”  Lutton  savagely  exclaimed,  as 
he  heaved  himself  to  his  feet.  “  I  may  be  a  drunken  fool, 
but  I’m  not  a  murderer — at  least,  not  yet.” 

But,  as  he  closed  the  cabin  door  upon  the  gruesome  scene, 
a  wavering  doubt  beset  him.  He  remembered  his  anger  of 
yesterday ;  the  wild  and  distorted  phantasms,  products  of 
the  vacuous  summer  which  he  had  spent  in  a  state  of  half- 
drugged  slothfulness.  “  I  did  not  kill  her  !  ”  he  again  re¬ 
peated  aloud  ;  but  to  himself,  “  My  God  !  I  wonder  if 
I  did.” 

The  factor  was  genuinely  sorry  for  Lutton.  ”  News  travels 
quickly,  even  where  there  are  no  newspapers,”  he  counselled 
him.  “  The  Mounted  Police  will  be  on  the  job  before  a 
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week  is  out.  You  know  the  bush,  and  youVe  got  all  the 
necessary  outfit ;  Fd  advise  you  to  clear  out,  to  disappear 
at  once.  Hit  for  the  deep  woods  and  don’t  come  back  till 
spring,  or  later.  They’ll  prove  you  guilty  if  you  stay,  and 
you  haven’t  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Every  Indian  in  the  encamp¬ 
ment  will  swear  you  killed  the  girl,  and  even  all  I  can  say 
won’t  carry  any  weight.” 

Lutton  sat  disconsolate,  staring  at  the  floor  between  his 
feet,  but  seeing  nothing.  A  grim  despairing  defiance  descended 
upon  his  mind,  like  the  defiance  of  a  weary  and  hunted  wolf. 
At  length  he  replied,  “  All  right :  I’ll  go.  Anything  is  better 
than  the  summer  I’ve  spent  here.  Get  me  a  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions,  and  I’ll  leave  this  afternoon.” 

II 

One  month  later  found  Lutton  far  from  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Post  in  a  strange  and  unmapped  region.  It  was  only 
after  he  had  built  himself  a  little  log-cabin,  and  had  laid 
out  his  triangular  line  of  traps,  that  he  discovered  another 
man  was  operating  in  the  same  locality.  This  other  person 
proved  to  be  a  white  man,  and  as  he  knew  nothing  concerning 
Lutton’s  past  life,  it  was  safe  to  make  friends  with  him.  Lutton 
introduced  himself,  under  the  name  of  ”  Jenkins  ”,  and  these 
two  men  spent  many  of  the  long  dark  winter  evenings  in  each 
other’s  cabins.  The  other  man  was  not  inquisitive ;  he 
accepted  Lutton  for  what  he  seemed  to  be.  One  of  the  dogs, 
belonging  to  this  other  man  was  (contrary  to  the  nature  of 
most  husky  sleigh-dogs)  very  affectionate,  and  also  unusually 
clever.  This  dog  would  sometimes  carry  notes,  notes  attached 
to  his  collar,  between  the  cabins  of  the  two  white  men. 

‘‘  If,”  casually  remarked  Lutton  one  night,  “  you  happen 
to  see  any  North-West  Police  wandering  about,  just  send 
your  dog  over  to  my  camp — without  his  collar.  Will  you 
please  ?  ” 

”  Sure  !  ”  the  other  man  acquiesced,  “  I’ll  remember.” 
Although  he  mildly  wondered  at  Jenkins’s  interest  in  the  move¬ 
ments  of  these  police,  he  asked  no  questions.  Friendship  in 
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the  woods  is  friendship,  and  does  not  concern  itself  with  what 
may  or  may  not  have  happened  in  the  past. 

One  morning  in  early  January,  just  as  a  pale  grey  light 
began  to  gleam  in  the  eastern  sky,  Lutton  was  strapping  on  his 
snowshoes,  preparatory  to  making  an  inspection  of  his  trap- 
line.  Suddenly  a  dog  bounded  through  the  powdered  snow. 
Lutton  patted  the  dog’s  head,  and  bent  down  to  look  for  the 
customary  note  attached  to  his  collar.  There  was  no  collar. 
For  an  instant  Lutton  paused,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
sunrise,  where  the  shadowy  trees  notched  the  brightening 
clouds  of  morning.  “  At  last,”  he  said,  half  aloud.  “  At 
last,  the  Police — curse  their  dirty  souls  !  ”  He  then  ordered 
the  dog  to  go  home,  and  hastily  harnessed  his  own  dog-team 
to  the  sleigh ,  on  which  were  loaded  all  his  provisions .  F oUowing 
which,  he  slipped  a  cartridge  into  his  rifle,  called  to  the  dogs, 
and  fled  northwards  amidst  the  dissolving  shadows  of  the 
night. 

He  drove  his  team,  twisting  and  dodging  through  the  massed 
and  shaggy  tree-trunks  of  a  spruce  swamp.  Soon  he 
emerged  upon  the  open  spaces  of  a  muskeg.  Down  the  centre 
of  this  muskeg  he  pursued  his  course,  leaving  a  clear-cut  trail 
in  the  virgin  whiteness  of  the  snow.  Just  as  he  came  to  the 
beginning  of  a  forest-clothed  hillock  he  swung  to  the  right 
and  circled  backwards  behind  a  ridge  of  enfolding  pine  trees. 
Then  he  halted  his  dogs  and  climbed  to  the  crest  of  the  rocky 
ridge.  Below  him  lay  his  new-made  trail,  which  broke  the 
surface  of  the  wind-swept  snow  and  showed  black  like  a  river 
cutting  its  well  marked  way  through  fields  of  standing  corn. 
Lutton  cocked  his  rifle  and  waited.  Presently  a  team  of  dogs 
emerged  from  the  confines  of  the  spruce  swamp,  and  paused 
at  the  edge  of  the  muskeg.  Two  men,  of  the  Royal  North- 
West  Mounted  Police  (at  present  only  mounted  upon  their 
snowshoes)  also  appeared.  They  halted  and  held  a  brief 
conference,  then  unslung  their  rifles,  and  began  to  follow  the 
trail  across  the  open  area  of  the  quiet  muskeg. 

Abruptly  a  shot  rang  out  and  shattered  the  weighty  silences. 
A  frightened  ptarmigan  spnmg  up  in  startled  flight.  One  of 
the  policemen  staggered  and  fell  on  the  surface  of  the  snow, 
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clutching  a  broken  knee.  Lutton  bit  his  lip,  and  slipped 
another  cartridge  into  his  rifle.  The  other  policeman  dropped 
behind  the  halted  dog-sleigh  to  search  the  ridge  for  any  glimpse 
of  movement.  Five  cold  and  noiseless  minutes  passed.  The 
wounded  man  had  crawled  to  refuge  behind  the  dog-sleigh. 
Lutton’s  naked  hands  began  to  numb  in  contact  with  the  cold 
steel  of  his  rifle  barrel.  He  could  have  killed  both  men  easily  ; 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  kill,  only  to  delay.  At  last,  he  sent  a 
bullet  singing  beneath  the  nose  of  the  lead-dog,  who,  lurching 
to  his  feet  and  followed  by  the  other  dogs,  pulled  the  laden 
sleigh  ahead,  thereby  exposing  the  two  policemen  who  were 
crouched  behind.  The  unwounded  man  leapt  to  his  feet, 
but  even  as  he  did  so,  another  well-directed  bullet  split  his 
ankle-bone,  and  he  halted  in  his  footsteps. 

Lutton  slid  down  the  ridge,  and  untethered  his  waiting 
dogs.  “  That’ll  hold  them  till  I  make  my  get-away,”  he 
muttered,  as  he  swung  his  dog-team  westwards  to  begin  his 
long  and  solitary  flight  through  the  frigid  swamps  and  forests 
of  northern  Canada. 

The  end  of  February  found  him  still  pursuing  his  dogged 
way  across  the  cruel  Barren  Lands.  His  provisions  were 
completely  gone,  but  he  managed  to  subsist  on  an  occasional 
partridge,  and  other  small  game  which  his  rifle  enabled  him 
to  secure.  Once  he  had  even  shot  a  moose,  at  sunset :  but 
the  wolves  had  devoured  the  carcass  before  he  could  return 
the  following  morning  to  reclaim  his  kill.  Then,  his  supply 
of  cartridges  gave  out ;  and  the  dogs  began  to  starve.  How 
far  he  had  gone,  travelling  westward,  always  westward,  he  had 
no  way  of  knowing.  Considering  the  number  of  days  upon 
the  trail,  it  must  have  been  at  least  a  thousand  miles.  But 
even  yet  he  feared  to  swing  southward  in  the  hope  of  striking 
some  outpost  settlement,  and  he  still  went  wide  of  the  few 
Indian  villages  which  lay  along  his  path. 

Finally  he  began  to  kill  off  his  lean  and  famished  dogs,  to 
eat  their  flesh.  Then,  when  there  remained  only  one  of  these, 
he  flung  discretion  to  the  bitter  winds  and  turned  south  in  the 
meagre  hope  of  finding  human  abodes.  But  by  this  time  he 
was  hopelessly  lost :  and  the  cruel  spectre  of  starvation  placed 
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its  quiet  feet  in  every  mark  that  his  snowshoes  left  upon  the 
lonely  snows. 

A  certain  night  his  ebbing  strength  deserted  him.  He  left 
the  last  remaining  dog  harnessed  to  the  sleigh,  and  fell  asleep 
in  the  snow,  protected  from  the  cold  only  by  his  two  inadequate 
blankets.  The  following  morning,  when  he  regained  his  senses, 
he  found  himself  incapable  of  walking  ten  consecutive  paces. 
Only  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  prompted  him  to  throw 
himself  on  the  now  empty  sleigh,  and  to  command  the  dog 
to  march.* 

Slowly,  as  the  dog  forged  ahead  along  the  unbroken,  un¬ 
traced  trail,  the  sleep  of  death  began  to  descend  upon  the 
body  and  the  spirit  of  Lutton.  Death  by  freezing  and  star¬ 
vation  is  very  gentle,  in  its  final  stages  ;  it  lulls  the  soul  from 
out  of  the  body  as  the  mind  of  a  child  drifts  into  dreams. 

The  famished  husky  dog  struggled  onwards  valiantly 
towards  the  crest  of  a  ridge.  Then  the  sleigh  became  wedged 
between  two  rigid  tree-trunks,  and  the  animal  could  not  dis¬ 
lodge  it.  After  a  few  minutes  of  futile  lurching  and  struggling, 
he  sat  down  in  the  snow,  and  raised  his  nose  towards  the  sky 
to  send  a  long-drawn,  dismal  howl  cutting  through  the  frosty 
winter  air.  It  was  the  disconsolate  howl  of  his  wolf-fore- 
fathers  ;  but  an  experienced  ear  could  note  a  subtle  difference. 

Far  down  the  valley  an  Indian  paused  to  listen,  and  then, 
displaying  the  curiosity  of  all  his  kind,  turned  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  had  come. 

By  the  time  the  red  wild  roses  had  begun  to  dot  the  hills 
of  June,  Lutton  had  almost  regained  his  normal  strength  of 
body.  The  Indians  had  nursed  him  well,  if  crudely,  in  their 
tattered  moose-hide  teepees.  He  had  given  them  his  rifle 
and  his  dog-sleigh  in  exchange  for  his  new  lease  of  life.  The 
Indians  were  content  with  their  reward  ;  more  content  than 
was  Lutton,  for  he  still  remained  a  hunted,  haunted  creature. 
“  The  Mounted  Police  never  lose  their  man  ”  was  no  idle 
boast  of  a  fireside  ;  and  this  Lutton  knew.  Yet  he  clung  to 
the  hope  that  his  drastic  flight  across  the  Barren  Lands  and 

*  The  technical  expression  is  "  Mush  !  ”  probably  derived  from  the  French-canadian 
word  “  marche.” 
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forests  of  half  a  continent  had  effectually  shaken  off  his  pur¬ 
suers.  He  finally  had  dropped  his  former  name  of  “  Lutton  ” 
and  was  known  to  all  whom  he  met  as  Jenkins. 

Joining  a  party  of  geologists,  Jenkins  accompanied  them 
in  the  capacity  of  cook,  until  two  months  later  their  travels 
brought  them  near  the  little  mining  town  of  Musclow,  which 
lay  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There,  with 
three  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  deserted  the  geological 
survey,  and,  urged  by  some  strange  impulse,  turned  his  foot¬ 
steps  towards  the  straggling  line  of  buildings  which  marked 
the  location  of  a  new-found  gold  mine. 

Mining  towns,  like  mushrooms,  spring  up  in  the  night, 
flourish  for  shorter  or  longer  spaces  of  time,  then  as  rapidly 
disappear.  After  all  the  gold  is  mined,  after  all  the  men 
have  gone,  the  wilderness  gently  reclaims  her  own,  and  soon 
no  scar  remains  to  show  that  men  have  toiled  and  hewn  and 
hacked  to  build  a  stronghold  in  the  solitudes.  Such  a  town 
was  Musclow,  and  when  Jenkins  wandered  down  the  main 
street  early  this  September  morning,  the  new  and  half-built 
lumber  houses  indicated  that  the  settlement  was  in  its  early 
stages  of  existence. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  Jenkins  came  in  contact  with  a 
man  named  Marlowe.  Marlowe  was  erecting  a  grocery  store 
and  was  in  need  of  a  little  more  capital  to  complete  and  stock 
the  building  ;  also  he  wanted  the  assistance  of  a  capable  person. 
Jenkins  produced  his  three  hundred  dollars,  and  a  bargain 
was  struck  at  once.  One  week  later  a  sign  appeared  above  the 
rough  frame  building,  a  sign  which  said  : 

“  MARLOWE  &  JENKINS, 

High  Grade  Groceries.” 

This  particular  vein  of  gold  proved  rich  beyond  expectation 
The  town  of  Musclow  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the 
business  of  Marlowe  and  Jenkins  did  likewise.  A  branch  line 
of  the  railway  now  connected  the  town  with  the  outside  world, 
and  in  three  years’  time  it  could  boast  of  a  population  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  persons.  Electric  light  illuminated  the 
houses  and  the  streets.  Jenkins,  who  was  considered  one  of 
Musclow’s  most  prominent  citizens,  because  of  his  new-found 
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enthusiasm  and  his  comparatively  superior  education,  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Town  Council. 

Then  Marlowe,  whose  health  was  failing,  sold  his  share  of 
the  business,  and  sought  a  warmer  climate.  Jenkins,  tasting 
the  first  consecutive  success  he  had  ever  experienced,  was  an 
altered  personality  from  the  rather  shiftless  and  haphazard 
character  of  former  times.  To  him  the  success  of  his  now 
greatly  enlarged  grocery  store,  and  the  affairs  of  the  expanding 
Musclow,  were  of  vital  import.  Finally,  in  view  of  his 
prosperous  business  and  his  dynamic  interest,  Musclow 
elected  him  Mayor.  On  the  evening  of  his  election,  Jenkins 
delivered  a  glowing  and  cleverly-worded  speech  to  the  crowd 
of  inhabitants  who  thronged  the  town  haU.  He  was  indeed 
a  changed  man  ;  as  different  from  his  former  self  as  Dr.  Jekyll 
was  from  Mr.  Hyde. 

After  the  meeting  was  over,  a  mildly  pretty  woman,  of 
early  middle  age,  came  up  and  spoke  to  Jenkins.  She  examined 
his  face  with  a  pair  of  large  and  questing  eyes.  “  Where 
have  I  seen  you  before  ?  ”  she  asked. 

Jenkins  instantly  remembered  the  woman  as  a  youthful 
acquaintance,  and  quailed  to  the  depths  of  his  spirit,  as  he 
answered,  “  Where  ?  I.  ...  I  don’t  remember.” 

Then  the  woman  smiled  and  said,  ”  Oh,  now  I  know  ! 
You  are  the  little  boy  whose  father  had  a  summer  place  close 
to  ours  on  Lake  Simcoe,  back  in  eastern  Ontario.  But  I 
think  the  name  was  Lutton,  wasn’t  it,  not  Jenkins  ?  ” 

With  a  mighty  effort  Jenkins  controlled  the  emotion  of  his 
voice  and  asked,  ”  May  I  escort  you  home.  Miss  .  .  .  Miss 
ah  .  .  . ?  ” 

”  Miss  Reynolds,”  the  woman  replied. 

It  appeared  that  this  Miss  Reynolds  had  come  to  Musclow 
with  her  painter’s  paraphernalia  in  order  to  sketch  the  foothills 
of  the  Rockies,  where  their  flower-strewn  and  forest-covered 
undulations  began  to  lift  in  quick  succession  towards  the  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  beyond.  But  in  spite  of  her  artistic  preoccupa¬ 
tions  during  the  subsequent  two  weeks.  Miss  Reynolds,  with 
the  cleverness  of  all  women  who  are  worthy  of  the  name, 
discovered  and  dissected  everything  of  importance  concerning 
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Jenkins’s  past  life  ;  even  unto  and  including  the  death  of  the 
Indian  girl.  Then  she  proceeded  to  surround  this  newly 
acquired  series  of  historical  mishaps  with  an  aurora  of  genuine 
sympathy.  Possibly  because  she  had  spent  the  past  fifteen 
years  of  her  life  trying  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
artistic  world  to  her  not  very  remarkable  and  rather  ill-composed 
landscape  paintings,  possibly  because  of  this  and  other  things, 
she  was  more  than  usually  ready  to  appreciate  the  cause  of  an 
unfortunate  outcast.  Most  certainly  she  was  weary  of  con¬ 
tinually  burning  incense  at  the  altar  of  that  implacable  image 
called  “  Art  ”,  and  of  receiving  no  smile  from  its  inscrutable 
marble  lips.  Of  recent  years  she  had  wondered  vaguely 
whether  striving  for  unattainable  fame  was  really  the  primrose 
path  for  woman.  “  He  ”  (Jenkins)  “  has  such  an  engaging 
smile,  when  he  cares  to  smile,”  Miss  Reynolds  mused,  as  she 
turned  to  examine  her  appearance  as  reflected  in  a  mirror. 
“  I  think  I  would  like  to  marry  him.” 

And  she  did  :  just  ten  days  later. 

Of  course,  Jenkins  had  proposed,  in  the  orthodox  fashion. 
Although  he  did  not  fully  realize  it,  this  was  one  of  the  few 
intelligent  moves  of  his  lifetime.  Jenkins  retained  his  assumed 
name,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  proved  to  be  all  that  he  had  visualized 
as  a  wife  ;  but  still,  he  had  no  way  of  appreciating  the  skil¬ 
fulness  with  which  she  prevented  him  from  doing  the  things 
he  ought  not  to  do,  and  gently  steered  him  into  ways  of  worldly 
discretion.  Mrs.  Jenkins  was  a  very  clever  woman,  after  her 
own  fashion. 

One  year  later,  Musclow  presented  Jenkins  with  another 
term  as  Mayor,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  presented  him  with  a  son. 
The  day  following  this  double  event  Jenkins,  radiating  acute 
satisfaction  and  beneficence,  made  his  way  to  the  central 
branch  of  his  large  and  prosperous  grocery  stores,  in  order  to 
proclaim  a  half  holiday  for  all  his  employees.  The  only 
cloud  in  Jenkins’s  azure  sky  was  the  fact  that  the  mine  in 
eastern  Canada,  the  mine  which  he  had  financed  to  the  tune  of 
four  thousand  dollars,  was  paying  increasing  dividends,  and 
he,  under  an  assumed  name,  could  claim  no  profits.  ”  Well, 
anyway,  sufficient  unto  the  daj  are  the  profits  thereof” 
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Jenkins  philosophized,  as  he  entered  his  store  and  watched  the 
white-aproned  clerks  serve  the  steady  stream  of  customers. 

A  stranger  had  followed  Jenkins  through  the  door,  and 
now  came  up  behind  him  as  he  stood  complaceatl/  surveying 
his  little  domain. 

“  Achmun  ki6-estos  teewunt  am  yea-ah  wista  !  ”  said  the 
stranger,  addressing  Jenkins’  back.  This  speech,  being  in¬ 
terpreted,  merely  means  “  What  a  fine  display  of  goods  you 
have  ”  ;  but  the  language  was  the  language  that  Jenkins  had 
learned  from  the  old  Indian  Iskoeis,  twelve  hundred  miles 
and  eight  long  years  away. 

“  lykiss,  ki^-estos,”  Jenkins  answered,  taken  totally  off  his 
guard.  Then  he  wheeled  around  to  face  the  stranger.  Un¬ 
wittingly  he  had  responded  in  the  language  of  that  ancient 
band  of  Indians  who  live  along  the  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay, 
and  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  his  trapper’s  days.  The  store 
swam  around,  and  faded  before  his  eyes.  The  images  of  a 
wrecked  seaplane,  a  murdered  native  woman  and  two  wounded 
“  Mounties,”  swept  across  his  brain.  A  gripping  premonition 
seized  his  heart,  and  perspiration  broke  out  upon  his  forehead. 

“  What,”  he  finally  managed  to  stammer,  ”  who  .  .  .  what 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  ” 

”  Let  us  go  into  your  office,”  suggested  the  stranger. 

When  they  were  seated  there,  the  man  continued.  ‘‘  I  am 
an  Inspector  of  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police, 
Mr.  Lutton  :  or  Mr.  Jenkins — if  you  prefer  that  name  ;  and 
our  organization  has  been  looking  for  you  a  good  many  years. 
I  now  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  law,”  the  Inspector  went 
on,  producing  a  warrant.  ”  You  are  wanted  for.  ...” 

”  I  didn’t  kill  her,”  Jenkins  exlaimed  :  using  the  old  words 
which  had  haunted  his  mind  for  many  years.  ”  I  did  not 

”  Nobody  said  you  did  ”  interrupted  the  Inspector.  ‘‘  Would 
you  like  to  hear  a  story  ?  Well,  then  :  three  days  after  you 
had  fled  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Post,  two  Mounted  Police 
were  sent  to  investigate.  These  men  had  a  warrant  and 
instructions  for  your  arrest.  Naturally,  when  they  found  that 
you  had  decamped,  they  wasted  no  time  examining  incidentals. 
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but  began  following  your  trail.  The  next  day  Inspector 
Nevins  came  along  to  collect  the  evidence,  and  very  early  he 
established  the  fact  that  an  Indian  youth  had  murdered  the 
girl  in  question.  Finger  prints,  and  an  intelligent  inquiry 
around  the  encampment  soon  settled  the  matter  :  following 
which  the  Indian  youth  confessed — and  was  hung.” 

‘‘  The  charge  on  which  I  arrest  you,  Mr.  Lut.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Jenkins,  is  the  charge  of  resisting  the  law.  You  saw  fit  to 
shoot  and  to  wound  two  of  our  men  ;  and  although  they 
managed  to  get  back  to  civilization,  and  are  still  alive,  this 
action  of  yours  constitutes  a  serious  offence  ;  a  very  serious 
offence.” 

button  buried  his  head  in  his  arms.  The  vision  of  his 
futile  voluntary  exile  and  all  his  drastic  privations,  descended 
upon  his  mind  and  enclosed  it  with  a  cloak  of  gaunt  despair. 

Eventually  he  asked,  ‘‘What  will  the  sentence  be  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  the  Inspector  answered,  almost  sympathetic¬ 
ally.  ‘‘  Seven  years,  at  least,  I  should  think.” 

button  was  transported  to  the  City  of  Edmonton,  to  await 
the  Spring  Assizes.  His  wife  and  baby  accompanied  him,  and 
were  allowed  to  visit  his  cell  twice  each  week.  The  best 
lawyer  in  Edmonton  was  summoned  in  button’s  defence. 
‘‘  I  will  do  my  best,  of  course,”  the  lawyer  said,  ‘‘  and  by  a 
stroke  of  luck  I  might  present  your  case  in  such  a  light  that 
a  fine  of  money  would  be  imposed  in  place  of  a  term  of  im¬ 
prisonment.  In  British  countries  the  law  deals  harshly  with 
those  who  try  to  defy  it.” 

“  What  would  the  fine  amount  to,  supposing  you  could 
manage  it  ?  ”  inquired  button. 

“Not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,”  replied  the  lawyer. 

“  Oh  ...”  said  button  despondently.  “  Well,  .  .  .  don’t 
bother,  then  ;  because  my  total  liquid  assets  only  amount  to 
three  or  four  thousand.” 

The  lawyer  went  away,  and  the  steel-barred  door  clanked 
behind  him. 

The  day  previous  to  his  trial,  button  received  a  letter,  the 
contents  of  which  stated  that  now  he  had  been  located,  the 
directors  of  a  certain  company  begged  to  inform  him  that 
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the  accumulated  earnings  of  a  mine  near  Emerald  Lake,  in 
which  he  had  invested  four  thousand  dollars,  now  amounted  to 
eighteen  thousand  dollars,  and  would  he  kindly  instruct  them 
what  procedure  to  following  concerning  the  investment  or 
disposal  of  this  amount. 

Lutton  sent  for  the  lawyer  and  showed  him  the  letter  .  “  Go 
ahead  !  ”  he  pleaded,  a  new  triumphant  note  ringing  in  his 
voice.  “  Go  ahead,  and  see  me  through  !  ” 

The  lawyer,  who  has  since  become  famous,  pleaded  a  case 
so  eloquent  in  button’s  behalf  that  even  the  attendant  news¬ 
paper  reporters  were  impressed. 

“  Twelve  thousand  dollars,  or  seven  years’  confinement,” 
the  judge  pronounced. 

Mrs.  Lutton  buried  her  head  on  her  husband’s  shoulder. 
Presently  she  raised  her  sparkling  tear-wet  eyes  to  his,  and 
said,  ”  We  will  have  to  be  married  again,  you  know  ;  my 
married  name  is  Jenkins,  not  Lutton.” 

Unheeding,  the  occupants  of  the  court  room  shuffled  and 
clumped  away. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

IT  is  odd  to  think  how  much  more  the  German  elections  of 
this  second  week  in  November  mean  to  us  than  the  far 
more  widely  advertised  contest  in  the  United  States.  How 
many  times  the  German  electorate  has  been  called  upon  to 
declare  its  will  during  this  twelve-month,  few 
foreigners  could  exactly  recall ;  whereas  about 
the  United  States  we  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  this  recurring  debauch  of  suffrage-seeking  oratory  was  due 
for  November.  While  I  write  now,  the  tumult  and  the 
shouting  show  no  sign  of  dying,  except  from  sheer  exhaustion ; 
the  mountain  is  convulsed  with  throes  of  parturition  ;  we  are 
still  uncertain  as  to  the  colour  of  what  will  be  born.  Only 
this  is  assured,  that  whether  white  mouse  or  brown  mouse, 
mouse  it  will  be  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned.  There  should 
be  a  preference  here  for  having  a  President  with  whom  the 
Senate  will  be  predisposed  to  agree,  for  that  makes  effective 
co-operation  between  America  and  Europe  (for  other  purposes 
than  passing  resolutions)  at  least  formally  possible.  The 
Executive  would  have  some  reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining 
ratification  for  any  step  in  external  affairs  that  it  might  take. 
Yet  this  is  largely  academic,  for  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
United  States  has  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  assist  Europe 
in  its  difficulties.  It  might  conceivably  advance  to  the  point 
of  guaranteeing  that,  in  the  case  of  war,  any  State  declared  an 
aggressor  by  the  League  of  Nations  will  not  be  able  to  get 
munitions  from  America  ;  but  whether  Mr.  Hoover  or  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  the  likelier  to  lead  so  far  away  from  what  arc 
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alleged  to  have  been  George  Washington’s  counsels,  it  is  not 
easy  to  be  sure  ;  and  in  any  case  before  the  proposal  can  come 
up  for  serious  acceptance  or  rejection,  Europe  must  have  got 
a  long  way  further  to  rational  organization. 

Now  the  significance  of  the  German  elections,  which  went 
through  so  rapidly  and  efficiently,  is  precisely  that  they  mark  a 
setback  to  unreason.  Hysteria  is  on  the  ebb. 
^the*Sec^n**^  Herr  Hitler  was  carried  very  high  by  a  wave 
of  sheer  emotionalism,  and  sought  to  entrench 
himself  at  or  beyond  the  extreme  limit  touched  by  that  flowing 
tide.  The  military  leaders,  with  Hindenburg’s  support,  chal¬ 
lenged  his  pretensions,  at  the  risk  of  generating  a  further  and 
fiercer  sweep  of  the  flood.  It  has  not  come.  The  elections 
mark  plainly  that  Hitlerism  has  claimed  more  than  it  had 
constant  backing  for.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no 
temperamental  swing  to  the  other  side.  A  modicum  of  rein¬ 
forcement  goes  to  the  Junker  barons,  but  the  Nazis  are  still 
by  far  the  largest  party.  On  the  other  hand.  Communism 
makes  a  notable  advance.  The  indication  is  plain  for  a 
government  which  will  have  the  Nazis  behind  it,  and  will 
therefore  include  Herr  Hitler,  but  will  not  put  this  inexperi¬ 
enced  revivalist  in  control  of  policy. 

It  is  in  the  supreme  interest  of  us  all  that  Germany  shall 
have  a  strong  government,  because  only  a  strong  government 
can  be  moderate  in  national  claims.  The  barons  without 
Nazi  support  must  press  their  demands  on  France  and  the 
Little  Entente  beyond  hope  of  acceptance.  With  it,  and  free 
from  the  fear  of  being  outbid,  they  can  negotiate  seriously. 
This  country  has  chosen  for  itself,  or  has  attained  by  natural 
adaptation,  the  role  of  mediator.  In  so  far  as  it  has  a  doctrine, 
it  stands  for  the  view  that  security  must  be  reached  by  disarm¬ 
ament  ;  but  it  realizes  that  this  view  is  not  shared  by  the 
nations  that  feel  insecure.  France,  accepting  the  intellectual 
leadership  of  Europe — a  very  different  thing  from  “  hegemony  ” 
— has  formulated  proposals.  The  question  of  most  interest 
to  Europe  is  the  reaction  of  Germany  to  the  system  of  ideas 
which  the  French  proposals  embody. 
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Their  exponents  begin  by  recognizing  facts  which  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  the  original  conception  on  which  the  League 
was  planned — as  a  federation  of  nations,  all 

p  1  1  ' 

Arms  PUn  expressing  their  will  by  vote,  and  all  votes 
equal.  Not  all  the  world  came  into  this ; 
but  a  looser  formula  was  invented  and  virtually  everybody 
signed  on  to  that.  There  is  then  an  outer  ring  of  all  nations 
pledged  against  aggressive  war,  and  this  includes  Russia  and 
even  (although  the  Pact  carries  Mr.  Kellogg’s  name)  the 
United  States.  Secondly,  there  are  the  nations  outside  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  notably  Great  Britain,  which  is 
indeed  committed  by  its  signature  at  Locarno  to  defend  either 
France  from  aggression  by  Germany  or  Germany  from  aggres¬ 
sion  by  France — with  similar  provisos  as  to  France  and  Italy 
which  are  now  often  overlooked.  It  is  understood  that  Great 
Britain  will  not  contemplate  any  further  commitments  to  assist¬ 
ance  in  a  war  by  land. 

There  are  also  the  trans-oceanic  members  of  the  League 
whose  intervention  to  keep  the  peace  would  be  unlikely. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  third  class  of  European  nations  with  terri¬ 
tories  up  against  each  other,  and  looking  at  each  other  through 
flimsy  barriers,  not  only  on  the  ground’s  surface,  but  as  a 
remarkable  German  film,  Kameradschafty  has  reminded  us, 
under  the  ground.  The  problem  of  disarmament  really  con¬ 
cerns  these  nations.  At  this  point  France  and  Italy  will  have 
some  chance  of  agreeing,  for  Signor  Mussolini  has  recently 
said  with  his  accustomed  emphasis  that  the  League  renders 
itself  powerless  by  spreading  its  embrace  too  wide.  How  can 
it  keep  the  peace  in  South  America  ?  How  can  South  America 
help  it  to  keep  the  peace  }  He  did  not  name  Japan  or  China, 
but  that  complication  cannot  have  been  out  of  his  mind. 

We  are  therefore  faced  with  the  fact  that  France  has  made 
proposals — and  not  only  of  her  own  devising  ;  it  is  stated  that 
M.  Benesh  for  Czechoslovakia  and  M.  Politis  for  Greece  have 
been  in  collaboration  with  the  French.  Now,  these  two  men 
represent  small  states  which  have  been  notably  successful 
under  adverse  circumstances.  It  appears  further  that  before 
the  elections  German  opinion  at  least  applied  itself  seriously 
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to  this  new  development.  Now  that  the  elections  are  over, 
both  the  German  Government  and  the  French  will  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  signal  that  neither  of  them  can  disregard — ^a 
hundred  Communist  deputies  in  the  Reichstag.  That  flood 
is  not  easily  stopped  at  any  frontier,  and  unless  Europe  can 
give  itself  some  sense  of  security  and  some  relief  from  outlay 
on  war,  that  flood  will  spread. 

The  moral  is  that  Englishmen,  being  the  inevitable  mediators, 
should  seek  to  rid  themselves  of  the  mental  complex  which 
carries  them  to  regard  all  French  proposals 

Be  F^cti^  suspicion,  as  being  too  ingenious.  When 

America  says,  “  Let  us  all  forswear  war  ”,  or 
again  “  Let  us  all  reduce  armaments  by  a  third”,  England  tends 
to  say,  “  This  is  plain  honest  talk,  that  anyone  can  under¬ 
stand  ” — disregarding  the  fact  that  such  simple  solutions  will 
not  apply  to  a  highly  complicated  entanglement.  No  doubt 
the  French  in  planning  their  scheme  have  kept  France’s 
interest,  present  and  future,  well  in  mind.  But  the  main 
interest  of  France  is  security  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  asserting  that  with  the  world  constituted  as  it  is,  security 
can  be  had  without  armaments  somewhere  in  reserve.  Where 
they  are  to  be  kept,  how  they  are  to  be  controlled,  is  not  easy 
to  say  ;  but  the  French  refuse  to  regard  it  as  impossible  to  find 
a  central  control ;  and  they  put  forward  what  is  at  least  a  basis 
for  discussion.  Any  such  scheme  may  be  approached  in  the 
temper  of  destructive  criticism,  or  again  with  the  determin¬ 
ation  to  make  it  workable.  There  is  no  doubt  which  is  the 
course  for  a  good  European. 

Nothing  can  be  less  helpful  than  to  go  on  repeating  that 
French  armaments  must  be  reduced  and  that  Germany’s 
claims  must  be  met  reasonably.  If  they  are  to  be  met,  they 
must  be  met  internationally,  by  a  court  constituted  to  review 
the  findings  of  that  tribunal  which  sat  at  Versailles  ;  it  should 
be  one  of  England’s  objects  to  bring  about  the  constitution  of 
such  a  revising  authority.  But  these  new  findings  will  need  to 
be  protected — if  possible,  by  an  international  force.  If  not,  it 
is  of  supreme  importance  that  neither  Germany  nor  any  other 
state  should  be  able  to  use  the  argument  of  the  fait  accompli, 
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Poland’s  position  to-day  would  be  stronger  in  essentials  if 
she  had  not  relied  on  that  argument  to  secure  gains  that  were 
not  essential — notably  at  Vilna. 

Mr.  Churchill’s  new  book  Thoughts  and  Adventures  is 
a  volume  of  detached  studies,  and  to  say  that  about  most 
authors  would  be  to  dismiss  it  as  unlikely  to 
hold  attention.  But  since  the  said  Mr. 
Churchill  is  the  most  exciting  writer  since 
Macaulay,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  book  should  not  go  on  like 
Macaulay’s  essays.  There  is  a  most  variegated  bill  of  fare. 
Some  people  will  pitch  on  his  observations  about  cartoonists 
and  their  power  to  create  a  physical  legend  which  has  no 
relation  to  reality — for  instance  that  his  father.  Lord 
Randolph,  was  duodecimo  size,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
measured  five  foot  nine  and  a  half ;  or  that  he  himself  habitually 
wears  a  hat  too  small  for  him  (the  genesis  of  this  illusion  is 
given).  Others  may  delight  more  in  the  adventures  proper, 
such  as  his  flying  experiences,  or  again  in  ihe  brilliant  telling 
of  a  spy  story,  which  in  the  end  was  not  an  adventure  at  all. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  those  which  most  completely 
portray  the  man — though  for  that  matter,  there  are  few  indeed 
which  do  not  bring  him  almost  physically  present  to  us.  That 
is  the  secret  of  his  success,  he  flings  himself  into  a  subject  so 
wholeheartedly  that  we  really  do  experience  with  him.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  story  of  Sidney  Street,  when  a  criminal  called 
Peter  the  Painter  with  two  or  three  accomplices  defied  the 
whole  force  of  London’s  police — pioneers  of  modern  enter¬ 
prise,  but  lacking  the  motor  car  to  make  their  getaway.  Mr. 
Churchill  is  well  placed  to  tell  the  story,  for  he  was  on  the 
scene — ^partly  because  he  thought  it  his  duty  as  Home  Secretary 
to  oversee  these  unusual  proceedings,  and  still  more  because, 
as  he  now  admits,  curiosity  stimulated  this  sentiment.  He  has 
never  been  able  to  keep  out  of  the  middle  of  things,  and,  as 
he  knows  now,  this  propensity  took  him  to  the  wrong  place 
when  his  Antwerp  adventure  was  tried  out.  But,  if  incon¬ 
venient  at  times  for  the  administrator,  this  same  itch  to  see  and 
to  handle  has  been  invaluable  to  the  writer — for  he  has  gone 
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slapdash  in  ;  with  the  same  slapdash  energy  he  recounts  what 
he  planned  and  what  actually  happened.  I  dare  say  that  on 
a  survey  of  him  as  a  man  of  action,  he  may  be  held  to  have 
failed  at  times  in  judgment,  though  never  in  industry  or  in 
audacity.  But  my  concern  here  is  with  the  writer,  and  one 
essay  in  particular  illustrates  both  his  qualities  and  his  defects. 

He  is  writing  of  “  Mass  Effects  in  Modern  Life  ”,  and  he 
sets  out  to  prove,  or  at  least  to  suggest,  that  modern  conditions 
are  “  hostile  to  the  development  of  outstanding  personalities  ”. 
He  handles  his  theme  rhetorically — that  is  nothing  unusual 
with  him  ;  and  I  protest  against  the  connotation  of  disparage¬ 
ment  which  this  word  now  carries.  Good  rhetoric  is  invari¬ 
ably  effective  with  a  normal  intelligent  audience  such  as  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  can  be  critical  but  is  not  high- 
snifHsh.  Eloquence  is  good  rhetoric ;  it  is  a  manner  of 
utterance  which  differs  from  ordinary  prose  speech,  not  in 
the  same  way  as  poetry  does,  but  with  an  analogous  difference. 
It  is  meant  to  rouse  emotion,  even  when  it  most  appeals  to 
reason  ;  and  Mr.  Churchill,  whether  in  speaking  or  writing, 
has  given  scores  of  examples.  But  the  danger  of  rhetoric  is 
that  a  man  may  be  carried  away  by  his  own  improvisation  till 
he  loses  that  close  touch  with  facts  which  the  writer  has  no 
excuse  for  failing  to  maintain  ;  and  here,  to  be  frank,  I  think 
that  Mr.  Churchill  loses  it. 

Our  experience  of  European  war  actually  furnishes  him 
with  material  to  illustrate  his  thesis  that  modern  life  presents 
us  with  an  “  array  of  blameless  mediocrities  ” 
of  1?-D«w  ^  world  where  “  public  opinion  is 

formed  and  expressed  by  machinery  ”.  “  The 
Armageddon  through  which  we  have  recently  passed  displays 
the  almost  complete  elimination  of  personal  guidance.”  This 
remark  is  made  in  a  generation  that  saw  Lenin  ;  that  still  can 
see  Paderewski,  the  pianist,  turned  Prime  Minister  for  a  time 
and  now  quietly  back  at  his  music  ;  Pilsudski,  that  other  and 
grimmer  Polish  leader  ;  Masaryk,  the  exile  back  to  his  country 
and  leading  it  securely  for  a  longer  period  continuously  than 
any  statesman  in  Europe  ;  Benesh,  his  Foreign  Minister, 
whose  position  as  the  eloquent  brain  of  a  little  State  can  only 
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be  paralleled  by  that  of  Venizelos  ;  Kemal  Pasha,  who  re-made 
Turkey — and  Italy’s  Duce.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
period  of  European  history  showed  a  more  startling  and  varie¬ 
gated  crop  of  leaders,  who  indeed  have  nothing  in  common 
but  the  romantic  gift  of  leadership.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Churchill  limits  his  observation  to  “  the  more  advanced 
peoples  “  Mass  effects  and  their  reactions  are,  of  course, 
more  pronounced  than  in  more  backward  and  primitive  com¬ 
munities  ”  (such  as  Italy  I).  The  “  uplands  ”  which  have  “  no 
fine  peaks  ”  are  defined  as  being  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  France  and  Germany. 

Without  dwelling  on  a  comparison  in  point  of  civilization 
between  the  Middle  West  and  Lombardy,  let  us  examine  the 
record.  Admitting  that  the  English-speaking  armies  found 
no  leader  whose  influence  with  his  troops  recalled  Marl¬ 
borough’s  or  Turenne’s,  surely  Foch,  P^tain,  Mangin  and 
Gouraud  did  in  their  different  ways  dominate  the  scene  :  and 
as  for  Germany — even  to  the  last  Ludendorff  was  a  leader,  and 
if  he  failed  to  do  the  hardest  of  all  things  and  preserve  leader¬ 
ship  in  defeat,  what  about  the  old  hero  who  did  that  and  stands 
still  foursquare  to  all  the  winds  that  blow  ?  Mr.  Churchill’s 
rhetoric  is  picturesque,  but  the  facts  have  a  finer  splendour. 

Again,  outside  of  warfare,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  another 
page  in  his  book — one  of  the  most  entrancing — for  a  vivid 
picture  of  Clemenceau  at  the  war’s  grand  climacteric.  Was  he 
a  blameless  mediocrity  ?  Come  back  to  the  English-speaking 
communities  and  let  it  be  granted  that  the  war  did  not  show 
America  in  its  most  heroic  aspect :  still,  Woodrow  Wilson 
with  a  singular  gift  of  eloquence  gave  the  world  a  lead  whose 
value  is  discounted  now  because  he  failed  to  carry  with  him 
his  own  people  :  yet  I  think  his  personal  quality  is  to-day  as 
much  underrated  as  it  was  exaggerated  in  the  past. 

In  truth  what  hampered  him,  what  hampered  his  much 
greater  contemporary  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  may  defeat  the 
younger  Roosevelt,  whose  victory  over  physical 
disaster  has  had  a  heroic  touch,  was  not  any 
consequence  of  modern  tendencies  ;  they  were 
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constrained  by  formulas  embodied  in  legislation  a  hundred 
years  old.  Neither  individual  forces  nor  mass  forces  get  free 
play  in  the  United  States,  except  when  war  conditions  strike  off 
their  shackles.  It  is  not  fair  to  judge  modern  democracy  by 
the  archaic  institutions  of  North  America.  The  British 
Commonwealth  offers  a  much  fairer  test.  If  we  take  the 
Dominions,  I  suppose  that  South  Africa  belongs  to  the  “  less 
advanced  ”  category  of  nations,  and  so  was  not  disqualified 
from  producing  Smuts  and  Botha — men  who  had  nothing  in 
common  but  their  nationality  and  their  quality  of  outstanding 
leadership,  yet  whose  personalities,  working  together  or  work¬ 
ing  apart,  have  done  more  to  shape  history  than  all  the  caucuses 
and  combines  of  their  day.  In  Ireland  we  have  so  industri¬ 
ously  killed  off  those  who  left  mediocrity  gasping  that  nobody 
can  assess  the  full  worth  of  Michael  Collins  and  Kevin 
O’Higgins.  Mr.  de  Valera  is  left  to  us,  and  I  agree  profoundly 
with  the  farmer’s  wife  who  said  to  me  “  Who  would  ever  have 
thought  he  could  do  that  much  mischief  in  two  months?” 
But  nobody  can  say  that  his  is  not  a  personality  capable  of 
effecting  remarkable  (if  remarkably  inconvenient)  results. 
However,  this  also  is  the  case  of  a  country,  certainly  not  more 
civilized  than  Italy,  and  probably  quite  as  backward  as  Bohemia. 
Let  us  take  the  very  flattest  part  of  the  ”  arid  highlands  ”, 
England  itself,  where  above  all  the  scenery  should  be  unim¬ 
pressive,  a  dead  level  of  democratic  attainment.  I  remember 
in  the  War  that  a  Scotchman,  well  placed  to  know,  said  that 
whenever  there  was  need  for  information  about  some  remote, 
unlikely  and  dangerous  country,  it  was  seldom  either  vagrant 
Scot  or  Irishman  that  proved  to  know  all  the  local  brigands, 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  some  decent  slow-tongued  English¬ 
man.  One  such  is  just  back,  I  see,  from  living  ten  or  twenty 
years  as  an  Eskimo  :  I  met  another  lately  who  could  use  the 
Ashanti  drum  language.  Why  does  Mr.  Churchill  want  us 
to  believe  it  is  so  dull  a  world  ?  If  there  is  an  institution  more 
correctly  and  respectedly  British  than  another.  All  Souls 
College  is  the  one  :  and  one  of  its  Fellows  was  Lawrence  of 
Arabia.  It  does  not  make  the  landscape  any  less  pictorial 
that  he  should  now  be  Aircraftsman  Shaw. 
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Yet  perhaps  I  was  wrong  about  All  Souls,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  outdoes  it  for  sheer  Britishry — especially  since  it 
was  purged  of  the  Irish.  There  have  been 
giants  there,  by  general  consent,  but  according 
to  Mr.  Churchill,  Lord  Morley  lamented  their 
total  extinction.  I  cannot  set  up  my  judgment  against  his, 
but  certainly  the  feeling  of  all  I  knew  there  was  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  something  rather  exceptional :  nor  should  we 
have  offered  Mr.  Churchill  as  an  example  of  dull  mediocrity. 
These  are  personages  whom  I  must  be  allowed  to  regard  as 
considerable,  even  when  compared,  say,  with  Peel  or  Bright 
or  Harcourt  (all  of  whom  would,  I  think,  have  been  giants  to 
Morley)  ;  and  it  is  true  they  are  not  in  office,  possibly  not 
likely  to  be.  But  both  have  held  power,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
perhaps  as  much  of  it  as  any  man  in  Europe  ;  and  though 
Mr.  Churchill  never  reached  the  summit,  life  has  compensa¬ 
tions.  Nobody  who  has  lived  as  he  has  lived,  and  can  write 
as  he  writes,  will  ever  be  flattened  out  by  any  steam  roller, 
capitalist  or  communist.  He  tells  us  that  “  public  opinion  is 
formed  and  expressed  by  machinery  ”  ;  he  elaborates  with 
copious  rhetoric  his  description  of  the  process  ;  and  yet,  if 
he  could  only  put  down  his  pen  and  think  for  a  minute,  he 
would  recognize  that  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Kipling 
have  each  by  work  in  a  study  affected  the  mind  of  their 
generation  far  more  deeply  than  all  the  Northcliffes  and 
Beaverbrooks  put  together. 


In  short,  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Churchill  that  we  are 
all  on  the  way  to  become  white  ants,  I  regard  this  as  an  age 
Poetry  rampant  individuals  among  whom  he  is 

in  the  one  of  the  most  rampant.  But  there  is  one 
Doldrums  province  of  our  common  realm  which  seems 
to  me  somehow  sadly  deficient  in  acknowledged  champions. 
Poetry  is  in  the  doldrums.  Heaps  of  young  men  and  women 
have  extreme  technical  accomplishment,  and  are  doing  ex¬ 
tremely  little  with  it.  I  rather  wish  Mr.  Churchill  woiild 
give  up  painting  and  take  to  writing  verse  ;  for  whenever  he 
gets  hold  of  any  machine,  his  disposition  is  to  let  her  rip.  We 
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rather  need  that :  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my  view  by  looking 
through  Mr.  Moult ’s  selection — The  Best  Poems  of  1932. 
It  is  limited  to  work  that  appeared  in  periodicals  during  a 
twelvemonth  and  so  the  longer  flights  are  ruled  out ;  they  can¬ 
not  be  let  rip,  spatially — but  emotionally,  lyrically,  why  not  ? 
Well  they  don’t.  Mr.  Wilfred  Thorley’s  “  Pigeons  ”  has  a 
lift  of  wings,  and  in  Miss  Freda  Bond’s  “  Over  the  Hills  of 
Fortingale  ”  the  pylons  go  striding — (it  is  well  there  is  some 
one  who  can  see  the  significance  of  this  much  abused  feature 
in  landscape,  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  valued  by  artists 
as  the  once  equally  abused  telegraph  poles  are) :  Mr.  Edward 
Ashcroft  makes  a  good  “  Song  for  Telemachus  ”,  and  Mr. 
Anderson  M.  Scruggs  writes  a  sonnet  on  a  negro  settlement 
which  suggests  how  the  sprawling  negro  houses  ”  still  keep 
their  olden  friendship  with  the  earth  ”,  as  if  they  had  grown 
on  it  like  mushrooms. 

No  stiff  starched  houses  such  as  stand 
Aloof  from  earth  upon  a  white  man’s  street. 

There  is  vision  in  this  praise  of  a  “  primal  wisdom  ”  in  that 
ancient  race — 

Something  that  penury  cannot  efface, 

Nor  long  unfruitful  years  of  aching  toil. 

But  when  all  is  said,  I  find  my  account  completely  nowhere 
but  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies’s  poem,  that  gives  answer  to  the 
question  ”  What  is  the  properest  time  to  die  ?  ”  and  has  no 
use  at  all  for  dying  either  in  spring,  summer,  autumn  or  winter. 
And  a  very  good  answer  too,  with  a  gallant  lilt  in  it,  that 
might  raise  the  heart  in  this  green-sickness  generation. 


NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 


Of  the  two  subjects  which  at  the  moment  engross  world  opinion,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others — disarmament  and  the  chaotic  condition  of 
the  world’s  economy — the  first  is  dealt  with  in  this  number  by  one  who  is 
as  well  known  at  Geneva  as  he  is  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Alfred  Zimmern  is 
professor  of  international  relations  at  the  University,  and  every  summer 
conducts  a  school  of  international  studies  at  Geneva ;  while  his  own  con¬ 
victions  and  sympathies  are  deeply  concerned  in  finding  some  solution  of 
this  intractable  dispute. 

Whether  or  not  the  present  poverty  of  the  world  is  due  to  war  debts 
and  the  American  tariff,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  most  enlightened  lieutenants  held 
during  the  recent  election,  it  is  certain  that  for  some  time  to  come  the 
attention  of  British  readers  will  be  anxiously  concentrated  on  news  from 
Washington.  It  is  these  larger  consequences  of  the  election  which  Mr. 
Raymond  Swing  discusses  in  estimating  the  changes  to  be  expected  from 
the  Democratic  victory.  Mr.  Swing  is  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  of  one  of  the  greatest  dailies  in  America,  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

An  interval  of  seven  months  since  Mr.  Hugh  Law  last  wrote  on  Ireland 
has  only  confirmed  the  words  in  which  he  then  summed  up  the  situation  : 
"  Ireland  is  now  in  peril  of  imitating  the  dog  in  the  fable  who  dropped  his 
bone  into  the  water  while  growling  at  his  own  image  Mr.  Law  is  not 
optimistic,  and  he  is  an  observer  of  much  experience.  Not  only  was  he 
elected  to  the  Free  State  Parliament,  but  he  sat  for  many  years  at  West¬ 
minster  in  former  days,  and  his  father  was  a  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Arthur  Waugh,  who  has  a  congenial  subject  in  the  Trollope  revival, 
is  one  of  the  Fortnightly’s  most  regular  contributors.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
Harris  has  written  a  good  deal  on  finance  and  investment,  has  published  a 
book  on  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and,  in  particular,  has  always  been 
much  concerned  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  investor. 

Mr.  0.  M.  Green  pieces  together  the  serious  picture  of  Communist 
activities  in  China  of  which  hitherto  there  have  only  been  fragmentary 
accounts ;  Mr.  Owen  Tweedy  continues  the  story  of  his  wanderings  in 
the  new  Persia  ;  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Merchant’s  theme  arises  from  an  intimate 
interest  in  the  highways  and  byways  of  old  France. 


|the  fortnightly  ubrary® 
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THE  ACT  OF  UNION 

by  Sir  John  Marriott. 

RAMILLIES  AND  THE  UNION  The  present  volume  takes  us  from 
WITH  SCOTLAND,  by  G.  M.  Tre-  1704,  the  morrow  of  Blenheim,  down  to 
veyan.  ongtnans  een.  21s.  the  abortive  Peace  negotiations  of  1709. 

We  now  have  the  second  instalment  of  The  period  is  not  merely  full  of  stirring 
Professor  Trevelyan's  great  work  on  incidents,  but  pregnant  with  perman- 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  A  great  ent  significance.  Among  the  former 
work  it  will  certainly  be  accoimted,  if  we  may  note  the  Defence  of  Gibraltar 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  author’s  (Oct.  1704 — ^April,  1705)  of  which  Dr. 
rare  combination  of  erudition  and  Trevelyan  gives  a  vivid  description ; 
powers  of  exposition,  but  also  for  its  Peterborough’s  brilliant  but  profitless 
still  rai  er  catholicity.  The  titles  given  campaign  in  Spain  ;  Marlborough’s 
to  the  first  two  volumes — Blenheim  and  great  victories  at  Ramillies  and  Ouden- 
Ramillies — ^might  seem  to  suggest  that  arde  ;  and  the  capture  of  Minorca. 
Dr.  Trevelyan  is  primarily  a  "  drum  Marlborough  himself  judged  the  vic- 
and  trumpet  ”  historian.  Of  comse,  he  tory  at  Ramillies  to  be  in  its  con- 
is  nothing  of  the  sort ;  yet  his  titles  sequences  "  of  greater  advantage  than 
and  his  treatment  do  represent  a  that  of  Blenheim  ”  and  he  was  evidently 
reaction  against  the  narrow  view  right.  Villars  wrote  of  it  as  "  the  most 
popularized  by  those  who  looked  to  shameful,  humiliating  and  disastrous 
J.  R.  Green  as  their  master,  that  all  of  defeats.”  Of  Oudenarde,  Dr.  Tre- 
the  talk  about  ”  battles  and  sieges  and  velyan  rightly  says  that  it  “  had  just 
the  doings  of  selfish  conquerors  and  failed  to  be  a  Sedan.” 
ravagers  ”  ought  to  be  omitted  fi"om  But  these  matters,  important  as 
“  history,”  and  attention  concen-  they  are,  do  not  exhaust  the  interest  of 
trated  on  social  and  economic  evolu-  this  volume. 

tion.  Dr.  Trevelyan  knows  better :  The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  is  memor- 

he  knows  that  history  is  primarily  able  in  British  History  mainly  fw 
(though  by  no  means  exclusively)  con-  four  things :  first,  for  the  second  in 
cemed  with  the  history  of  States,  their  that  long  series  of  wars  between  Eng- 
inter-relation,  their  growth  and  decay,  land  and  France  which  only  ended 
and  that  in  this  political  history  war  with  W’ellington’s  victory  at  Waterloo, 
has,  in  the  past,  played  an  immensely  Those  wars  established  England  as  the 
important  part.  But  while  emphasising  greatest  of  World-Powers.  Secondly, 
this  deeply  significant  aspect  of  human  for  the  rapid  development  of  that 
activity,  he  does  not  ignore  the  others ;  peculiarly  English  form  of  democracy 
jn  a  word,  his  treatment  is  catholic.  which  is  technically  known  as  ”  Repre- 
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sentative  Government  ”  or  more  ac¬ 
curately  as  "  Parliamentary  Demo¬ 
cracy,”  Thirdly,  for  the  completion 
of  the  Legislative  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  and  lastly  and 
not  least  for  the  uniquely  close  con¬ 
nection  between  literature  and  politics. 
About  the  last,  typified  by  the  career  of 
such  men  as  Defoe,  and  Swift,  Boling- 
broke  and  Addison,  there  is  not  much 
in  the  present  volume  ;  there  will  be, 
I  anticipate,  much  more  in  the  next. 
Nor  does  Dr.  Trevelyan  lay  quite 
as  much  stress  as  I  should  have 
expected  on  the  development  of  the 
Cabinet  system  during  this  period, 
though  he  does  note  (p.  167)  ”  the 
forcing  of  Sunderland  into  the  Secretary¬ 
ship  of  State  against  the  Queen’s 
wishes  in  December,  1706  ”  as  being 
”  a  memorable  step  in  Constitutional 
practice,”  He  goes  indeed  so  far  as  to 
say  that  ”  during  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  of  1706  the  Queen  lost 
the  decisive  battle  in  the  war  that  she 
waged  all  through  her  reign  for  the 
independence  of  the  Crown  in  the 
choice  of  its  Ministers.”  But  on  the 
Constitutional  side  (apart  of  course 
from  the  Scottish  Union)  the  most 
interesting  pages  in  this  volume  are 
those  which  record  the  ”  emergence 
of  the  best  modem  traditions  of  the 
permanent  Civil  Service,”  and,  in 
particular,  the  development  of  the 
Treasury  as  the  key  to  the  worl^g  of 
the  new  Constitution. 

To  my  thinking,  however,  the  most 
valuable  chapters  in  the  present  volume 
are  those  which  deal  in  considerable, 
though  far  from  excessive,  detail  with 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Legislative 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland. 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  justly  characterised 
the  Act  of  Union  as  "  the  most  success¬ 
ful  piece  of  statesmanship  of  the 
century.”  The  best  contemporary 
accoimt  of  it — known  to  me — is  Defoe’s, 


while  Swift  wrote  of  it  in  jesting  vein  : — 

"  The  Queen  has  lately  lost  a  part 
Of  her  ‘  entirely-English  heart,’ 

For  want  of  which  by  way  of  botch 
She  pieced  it  up  again  with  Scotch. 
Blest  revolution  !  which  creates 
Divided  hearts,  united  States, 

See  how  the  double  nation  lies. 

Like  a  rich  coat  with  shirts  of  frieze  ; 
As  if  a  man,  in  making  posies. 
Should  bundle  thistles  up  with  roses.” 

Such  frivolous  comments  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  out  of  place  in  an  epic  narra¬ 
tive  ;  so  I  quote  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  readers  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review  /  The  subject  has  been  already 
treated  in  the  standard  histories  of 
Mr.  Wynn  and  Lord  Stanhope,  and  in 
Burton’s  History  of  Scotland,  but  Dr. 
Trevelyan’s  account  of  this  most  im¬ 
portant  episode  will  henceforward,  I 
predict,  hold  the  field.  He  gives  us, 
first  of  all,  an  admirable  analysis  of 
the  social  and  ecclesiastical  State  of 
Scotland  in  the  days  preceding  the 
Union.  He  then  describes  the  poli¬ 
tical  antecedents  of  the  Union — the 
"  Act  of  Security  ”  and  the  “  Alien 
Act,”  the  long  drawn  out  negotiations, 
and  finally  the  passing  of  the  Union 
Treaty  into  law.  On  one  point, 
much  discussed,  Dr.  Trevelyan  writes 
with  equal  brevity  and  good  sense. 
He  rightly  dismisses  Lockhart’s  theory 
that  the  Union  was  the  outcome  of 
wholesale  bribery  of  individuals  as 
*'  absurd,”  though  he  deems  it  ”  idle 
to  pretend  that  no  money  passed  to 
ease  the  passage  of  the  Union.”  Of 
course  it  did  ;  as  it  did  a  century  later, 
to  ease  the  passage  of  the  Irish  Union. 
But  all  this  is  put  in  proper  perspective 
by  a  concluding  sentence :  "  The 

Treaty  was  carried,  as  it  was  also 
opposed,  for  grave  public  reasons 
earnestly  considered  by  men  who  were 
not  indifferent  to  their  country’s  in¬ 
terest  nor,  it  may  be  admitted,  to 
their  own.” 


V 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  DISARMAMENT 

by  Rear-Admiral  D.  Arnold-Forster. 


IMPERIAL  DEFENCE  AND  CAP¬ 
TURE  AT  SEA  IN  WAR,  by 

Admiral  Sir  H.  W.  Richmond. 

Hutchinson.  \os.  bd. 

The  problem  of  Disarmament  before 
the  world  to-day  resolves  itself,  as 
Admiral  Sir  Herbert  Richmond  says, 
into  consideration  of  Reduction  of 
Armaments  by  all  to  the  lowest  level 
consistent  with  national  security.  Un¬ 
less  it  is  clear  what  armaments  are 
maintained  to  do,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  to  what  extent,  if  any,  they  may 
be  reduced,  nor  can  the  effect  of  any 
change  affecting  the  maritime  rights  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals  be  truly 
assessed.  At  a  time  when  statesmen 
and  others  are  weighing  these  questions 
in  the  interests  of  world  peace  and 
economy,  a  book  by  this  distinguished 
naval  writer  should  be  specially  val¬ 
uable. 

The  book  deals  with  principles  only. 
But  those  who  grasp  the  principles  so 
clearly  expounded,  can  themselves 
apply  them  usefully  to  the  many 
technical  questions  involved  in  any 
proposals  for  reduction  by  agreement, 
or  for  changes  in  maritime  law  as  we 
know  it.  A  few  years  ago,  the  same 
writer  made  out  a  strong  case  for 
limiting  the  size  of  the  world’s  war¬ 
ships  to  7,000  tons  with  no  resulting 
loss  of  security.  There  were  many 
scoffers  at  the  time,  but  it  may  be 
noted  that  now  it  is  conunon  to  hear 
10,000  tons  quoted  as  a  reasonable 
limit,  a  considerable  drop  from  the 


35,000  tons  insisted  upon  as  essential 
for  battleships  in  1922.  In  the  present 
book  it  is  merely  stated  that  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
preparation  for  war,  and  preparation 
for  a  war.  May  we  not  conclude  that 
huge  battleships  which  owed  their 
origin  to  long  preparation  for  a  definite 
war  are  not  necessarily  required  by 
any  nation  in  its  defence  armament 
under  post-war  conditions  ? 

In  discussing  the  broad  lines  of 
Imperial  Defence,  the  writer  divides 
the  danger  to  be  guarded  against  into 
attack  on  the  Empire’s  floating  trade, 
and  invasion  either  of  the  home  country 
or  of  one  of  the  outlying  Dominions 
or  Colonies.  He  explains  the  various 
methods  open  to  an  enemy  to  carry 
out  his  design,  and  shows,  with  wealth 
of  apt  illustration  from  the  past,  the 
most  politic  and  economical  method  of 
using  our  naval,  military  and  air 
resources  to  coimter  it.  He  shows  how, 
so  long  as  the  navy  is  strong  enough 
to  keep  our  communications  open,  a 
small  army  whose  numbers  are  based 
on  the  "  peace  ”  requirements  of  the 
Empire,  is  strong  enough  to  take  its 
part  effectively  in  the  operations 
necessary  to  counter  either  form  of 
attack.  In  these  operations  he  does 
not  r^ard  the  air  force  as  a  separate 
service,  but  as  an  arm  of  either  the 
naval  or  military  forces  of  the  Empire, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  author  touches  on  many  con¬ 
troversial  topics.  He  believes  that  a 
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method  of  using  air  forces  defensively  from  the  academic  gradualism  of 


has  got  to  be  found,  as  it  has  been  by 
other  arms;  he  has  no  use  for  meeting 
air  attack  on  our  commercial  ports 
and  shipping  in  harbour  by  reprisals 
in  kind.  Though  he  sets  great  value  on 
co-operation  of  aircraft  with  the  coast 
flotillas,  he  denies  that  their  surface 
vessels  can  be  replaced  by  aircraft,  or 
that  any  economy  would  result  from 
so  doing.  He  considers  it  wrong  to 
undertake  that  our  destroyer  flotillas 
will  be  reduced  if  submarines  are 
abolished,  since  there  are  not  enough 
of  them  now  to  carry  out  their  normal 
functions  against  surface  craft.  He 
has  much  to  say  about  the  risk  of 
relying  on  treaties  which  can  only  be 
enforced  in  war  by  neutrals.  That  we 
were  morally  and  materially  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  submarine  attack  on 
merchant  shipping  in  the  late  war  he 
puts  down  to  our  belief  that  a  then 
recognised  rule  of  naval  warfare  would 
be  respected. 

The  last  four  chapters  are  devoted  to 
showing  the  futility  of  interfering,  on 
grounds  of  either  ethics  or  war  efificiency 
with  the  well  tried  rules  governing 
blockade  and  contraband,  and  the 
captme  of  enemy  merchant  ships  at 
sea.  To  abolish  the  first  two  he  des¬ 
cribes  as  setting  a  higher  value  on  finan¬ 
cial  interests  than  on  human  hfe.  The 
arguments  of  those  who  profess  that 
we,  with  our  vast  floating  trade,  would 
gain  more  than  anyone  else  by  the 
proposed  immunity  of  private  property 
at  sea,  or  by  the  abolition  of  rules 
of  contraband  and  blockade,  are  pul¬ 
verised  by  irrefutable  logic. 

THE  GREATER  BRITAIN,  by  Sir 

Oswald  Mosley.  B.U.F.  2s.  6d. 

This  is  an  exposition  of  the  English 
variant  of  National  Socialism,  Its 
appeal  is  assured  to  the  young  men  of 
the  intelligentsia  who  have  turned 


Fabianism  to  the  romantic-realism  of, 
say,  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis,  by  way  of  a 
course  of  the  philosophic  violence  of 
M.  Georges  Sorel.  Likewise  there  is 
much  in  it  which  should  touch  a 
responsible  chord  in  the  hearts  of  that 
larger  section  of  the  community  which, 
washing  its  hands  of  the  "  Old  Gang  ” 
yet  eschews  Communism. 

Much  of  the  book  is  composed  of  an 
explanation  of  the  politico-economic 
programme  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  New  Party.  This  programme 
forms  part  of  the  larger  and  definitely 
Fascist  ideology  with  which  Mosley 
has  since  identified  himself,  and  which 
he  now  sets  forth  in  detail.  Mosley 
calls  it  “  rationalising  democracy  ”. 

The  imfortunate  thing  about  it  aU 
is  that  probably  the  majority  of  average 
Englishmen  will  be  put  off,  by  a  not 
unnatural  distaste  for  Fascist  theatrical¬ 
ity,  from  doing  justice  to  the  brilliant 
and  constructive  qualities  of  many  of 
the  ideas  expoimded  by  Sir  Oswald. 

The  book  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  cogent  exposition  of  the  ideas  upon 
which  Mosley  would  build  up  the 
Greater  Britain,  a  searching  analysis  of 
the  mistakes  of  the  "  Old  Gang  ” 
politicians  leading  up  to  the  Crisis. 
There  is  also  a  frank  chapter  on  the 
Mosleyite  moral  philosophy  in  its 
relation  to  citizenship.  All  this  is 
brilliantly  done. 

The  book  is  a  dynamic  exposition  of 
that  political  modernism — ^English  var¬ 
iant — ^which  is  sweeping  the  Con¬ 
tinent  at  the  moment.  Whether  one 
takes  the  view  that  Mosley  is  a  political 
genius,  as  his  own  following  does,  or 
that  he  has  spoilt  his  political  chances 
by  impulsiveness  and  lack  of  judgment, 
as  his  critics  hold  to  be  the  case,  the 
fact  remains  that  his  book,  as  such, 
makes  stimulating  reading. 

C.  F.  Melville. 
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MUSIC  AND  ITS  LOVERS,  by  Vemon 

Lee.  Allen  and  Unwin, 

MODERN  COMPOSERS,  by  Guido 

Pannain.  Dent.  los.  6d. 

Strictly  speaking  Music  and  iis 
Lovers  is  not  a  book  on  music  at  all 
but  an  empirical  study  in  psychology. 
It  may  briefly  be  summed  up  as  the 
result  of  a  questionnaire  submitted 
by  the  authoress  to  various  persons  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  as  to 
their  reactions  to  music.  The  answers 
have  been  collated  and  the  result 
submitted  to  a  penetrating  analysis 
by  the  authoress  herself. 

In  the  space  at  our  disposal  it  is 
unfortunately  impossible  to  indicate 
the  main  points  of  this  very  interesting 
questionnaire.  Perhaps  from  the  musi¬ 
cal  point  of  view  the  most  important 
problem  set  to  the  various  listeners 
was  to  determine  whether,  in  listening 
to  music,  they  listened  to  it  as  pme 
sound,  forming  their  judgments  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  or  whether  they  viewed  music 
more  as  a  medium  for  conveying  other 
ideas  or  images,  sometimes,  even, 
philosophical  concepts.  Since  we  live 
in  a  country  and  at  a  period  when 
especial  stress  is  continually  being  laid 
on  the  extra-musical  attributes  of 
music,  it  is  of  particular  interest  to 
note  that  Vemon  Lee  has  come  to  the 
general  conclusion  that  the  more  musi¬ 
cal  her  listener,  the  less  was  he  generally 
incUned  to  rate  music  in  an5dhing  but 
terms  of  sound.  For  our  part  we  are 
not  at  all  surprised,  having  always  been 
convinced  of  this  truth,  which  may, 
however,  come  as  something  of  a  shock 
to  our  educationists  and  dealers  in 
so-called  musical  appreciation. 

Another  fact  emerges  as  a  result  of 
this  questionnaire  ;  there  is  no  agree¬ 
ment  whatever  among  listeners  as  to 
what  is  best  in  music.  Quot  homines 
tot  sententue  in  fact.  No  sane  man 
would  have  expected  a  result  in  any 
way  difierent ;  but  in  view  of  the  efforts 


so  persistently  made  to  standardise 
musical  merit  it  is  refreshing  to  have 
a  scientific  demonstration  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  impossibility  of  any  such  pro¬ 
ceeding.  To  sum  up,  this  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  book,  which  should  by 
no  means  be  overlooked  by  those 
interested  in  psychological  reactions. 

Modern  Composers  is  a  collection  of 
articles  by  a  well-known  Italian  musical 
critic,  most  admirably  translated  by 
Michael  Bonavia,  on  most  of  the  out¬ 
standing  personalities  in  present-day 
composition.  Certain  names  which  one 
might  have  expected  to  find  included 
are  not  there,  notably  those  of  Delius, 
Malipiero  and  Prokofieff,  but  on  the 
whole  these  essays  provide  a  very 
comprehensive  survey  of  contemporary 
music. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  author  is 
unduly  optimistic.  Strauss  is  summed 
up  as  "  the  most  elegant  incarnation 
of  democratic  hypocrisy  that  ever 
masqueraded  as  a  musician :  the 
orator,  the  genius  of  windy  nonsense.” 
Schbnberg’s  dodecaphonic  system  is 
described  as  ”  nothing  more  than  a 
provisional  budget  drawn  up  by  an 
illinformed  accountant.”  The  author 
recognises  Stravinsky’s  outstanding 
natiural  gifts,  but  feels,  as  so  many  of 
us  do,  that  he  has  been  untrue  to  his 
own  temperament  in  all  his  later  works. 
Kodaly,  Ravel  and,  rather  imexpectedly, 
our  own  Vaughan  Williams  seem  to 
be  the  composers  for  whom  Signor 
Pannain  feels  the  greatest  sympathy. 
The  few  quotations  given  above  will 
suffice  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
author’s  pungent  and  very  personal 
style.  For  this  reason  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  book,  whether  one 
agrees  with  the  author’s  opinions  or 
not,  will  be  widely  read  in  this  country 
where  there  is  far  too  much  muddled 
thinking  and  loose  writing  about  music. 

Francis  Toye. 
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PHIL  MAY,  MASTER  DRAUGHTS¬ 
MAN  AND  HUMORIST  (1864- 
1903),  by  James  Thorpe.  Harrap.  30s. 

Mr.  Thorpe  does  not  claim  to  have 
known  Phil  May — ^he  does  not  tell  us 
that  he  ever  met  him.  Belonging  to 
a  later  generation,  he  can  approach 
his  subject  only  as  a  hero-worshipper 
who  worships  from  a  distance,  the  two 
great  heroes  of  his  boyhood  having 
been,  as  he  tells  us,  those  very  dis¬ 
similar  figures,  Phil  May  and  W.  G. 
Grace.  But  he  writes  well,  and  has 
taken  great  pains,  and  sought  in¬ 
formation  at  the  source.  Phil's  elder 
brother,  Mr.  Charles  May,  "  now  hearty 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five  ”,  has  helped 
him.  He  is  able  to  tell  us  a  great 
deal  about  his  family  history  and  early 
struggles  which  will  be  new  even  to 
the  most  intimate  of  his  friends ;  and 
a  number  of  those  intimate  friends  of 
his  who  survive — ^more  particularly 
those  of  them  who  were  his  colleagues 
on  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Graphic  in  the 
early  'nineties — ^have  supplied  many 
characteristic  and  entertaining  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  so  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  really  life-like  portrait :  a  portrait 
very  like  that  which  was  printed  in  a 
certain  so-called  ”  Dictionary  of  Bio¬ 
graphy  ”,  compiled  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Daily  Graphic,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  at  a  Daily  Graphic  "  birthday 
dinner  ”  in  1893  : 

May,  Phil. — A  rare  specimen  of 
the  native  artist  discovered  by  W.  L. 
Thomas  during  one  of  his  world- 
famed  expeditions.  Some  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  adapting 
Phil  (as  he  prefers  to  be  called)  to 
domestic  habits,  and  even  at  the 
present  time  he  will  sometimes 
disappear  from  the  purlieus  of  Mil¬ 
ford  Lane  for  lengthened  periods,  to 
appear  again  in  an  entirely  new  and 
original  overcoat.  He  is  of  wandering 
habits  and  tastes,  and  it  is  said  that 


his  native  barbarism  sometimes  be¬ 
trays  itself  in  bar  performances. 

Mr.  Thorpe  does  not  quote  that 
playful  skit.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he 
never  lighted  upon  it,  as  very  few  copies 
of  the  Dictionary  are  in  existence.  But 
he  quotes  a  go^  deal  of  evidence  in 
proof  of  its  accmacy  ;  and  it  is  a  faith¬ 
ful,  as  well  as  pleasant  picture  of  Phil 
May  in  the  fresh  and  joyous  days  when, 
after  taking  Australia  by  storm  with 
his  cartoons  in  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  he 
took  London  by  storm  with  those 
Summer  and  Winter  Annuals  which  I, 
for  a  little  while,  had  the  pleasure  of 
editing.  The  faithful  and  graphic 
description  which  Mr.  Thorpe  gives 
of  those  receptions  of  his  which,  at 
that  time,  used  to  draw  half  Bohemia 
to  his  studio  in  Holland  Park  Road, 
on  Sunday  evenings,  is  quite  in  tune 
with  it. 

Those  were  great  days,  and  it  may 
seem  strange  to  some  people  that 
Phil  May  is  so  seldom  mentioned  in 
recent  records  of  the  literary  and 
artistic  movements  of  the  'nineties ; 
but  the  explanation  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Phil  was  never  ”  in  the  move¬ 
ment  ”.  Alike  as  a  man  and  as  an 
artist,  he  always  stood  aloof  from 
movements.  His  interests  and  his 
way  of  life,  as  well  as  his  artistic 
methods,  differed,  toto  cado,  firom  those 
of  such  representative  aesthetes  of  the 
period  as  Aubrey  Beardsley.  He  was 
as  serious  and  conscientious  an  artist 
as  any  of  them ;  but  his  art  and  his 
private  life  always  struck  one  as  two 
things  utterly  unrelated  to  each  other. 
He  did  not  pose,  as  the  aesthetes  did. 
He  was  as  incapable  of  posing  as  of 
preaching,  delighted  in  innocent  practi¬ 
cal  jokes,  and  always  seemed  more  at 
his  ease  in  such  Bohemian  resorts  as 
the  Savage  and  Eccentric  Clubs  than 
in  any  artistic  circles  ;  amd  it  was  only 
to  a  few  S5anpathetic  friends  that  he 
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could  ever  be  persuaded  to  talk  about 
his  art. 

All  this  is  well  brought  out  in  Mr. 
Thorpe’s  excellent  monograph :  a 
monograph  full  of  good  stories  and 
enriched  by  a  large  collection  of  Phil 
May’s  best  sketches.  The  career,  at 
first  so  promising,  ended  tragically.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  an 
honest  biographer  to  avoid  all  re¬ 
ference  to  the  weaknesses  which  brought 
about  the  tragedy ;  but  Mr.  Thorpe 
has  treated  them  with  the  reticence 
which  good  taste  and  the  indulgence 
due  to  genius  demanded. 

Francis  Gribble. 


LETTERS  AND  THE  SECOND 

DIARY  OF  SAMUEL  PEPYS. 

Dent.  7s,  6d. 

A  FRIEND  observed  to  me,  a  few  days 
ago,  that  there  were  two  men  whose 
enjoyment  of  living  was  so  great  that 
they  ought  to  have  been  allotted  a 
double  length  of  life.  The  one,  said 
he,  was  Arnold  Bennett,  the  other,  Mr. 
Pepys.  Each  of  them,  as  it  chances, 
may  at  present  enjoy  at  least  a  second 
span  of  life  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
care  for  them  :  Bennett  in  his  Journals, 
Pepys  in  the  volume  under  review. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  said 
rightly,  that  the  general  reader  imagines 
the  Pepys  of  the  delicious  Diary  as  a 
quaint  little  middle-aged  man.  The 
truth  is  that  when  he  began  i':  he  was 
twenty-eight  and  that  when  he  ended 
it,  believing  himself  to  be  about  to  go 
blind,  he  was  only  thirty-seven.  His 
Second  Diary,  contained  in  this  book, 
covers  no  more  than  nine  months  and 
was  written  when  he  was  over  fifty. 
The  Letters,  on  the  other  hand,  begin 
when  he  was  twenty-four  and  continue 


up  to  within  a  month  of  his  death  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one. 

The  editor  (Mr.  R.  G.  Howarth)  is 
aware,  as  his  Introduction  shows,  that 
the  Pepys  of  this  book  is  not  the  Pepys 
of  the  famous  Diary,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  warn  the  reader  that  this  is  true. 
The  Second  Diary  holds  no  amusing 
confessions  and,  although  it  is  very  far 
from  dull,  deals  almost  exclusively  with 
public  affairs.  Again,  Pepys  in  his 
Letters,  many  of  which  are  immensely 
interesting,  writes  ceremoniously  and 
never  forgets  his  dignity.  He  exhibits, 
in  fact,  great  skill  in  the  turning  of 
elaborate  compliments.  Nevertheless, 
a  reader  who  knows  that  he  will  not 
find  the  sparkling  intimacy  of  the  First 
Diary,  may  be  confident  that  here  is  a 
magic  carpet  which  will  carry  him  back 
to  the  ^venteenth  Century.  Here, 
for  example,  he  may  picture  Mr. 
Pepys  inviting  Dryden  to  visit  him  at 
Clapham — "  to  a  cold  Chicken  and  a 
Sallade,  any  Noone  after  Sunday,  as 
being  just  stepping  into  the  Ayre  for 
two  Days  ” ;  may  hear  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  discovursing,  with  extreme 
modesty,  upon  a  problem  which  Pepys 
had  submitted  to  him ;  may  meet 
again  our  old  friend  Will  Hewer  ;  may 
increase  his  respect  for  Samuel  when 
he  reads  a  letter,  written  during  the 
Plague,  which  ends  with  the  words 
“  You,  Sir,  took  your  turn  at  the  sword  ; 
I  must  not  therefore  grudge  to  take 
mine  at  the  Pestilence  ”  ;  and  may 
watch,  as  the  years  pass,  the  steady 
deepening  of  the  friendship  between 
Pepys  and  John  Evelyn. 

Many  people  smile  with  an  air  of 
superiority  upon  Mr.  Pepys.  A  study 
of  this  book  would  probably  convince 
them  that  in  scholarship,  integrity, 
kindliness  and  even  literary  faculty  he 
would  make  most  modem  people  look 
exceedingly  small. 


Clifford  Bax. 
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DEATH  IN  THE  AFTERNOON,  by 

Ernest  Hemingway.  Cape.  15s. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  angry  or  sentimental 
nonsense  has  been  written  about  the 
bull-fight,  the  anger  mainly  proceeding 
from  shocked  Anglo-Saxons,  the  senti¬ 
ment  rising  like  syrup  to  the  lips  of 
the  French  pseudo-primitives.  It  might 
in  fact  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that 
no  one  can  really  understand  the  bull¬ 
fight’s  full  gamut  of  drama,  horror, 
grandeur  and  misery,  unless  he  has 
Spanish  blood.  Even  those  foreign 
writers  who  are  dispassionate  are, 
because  of  their  lack  of  passion,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  imder  standing,  and  inevit- 
ablyi  write  from  outside  with  no 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  art.  For  the 
ceremonious  killing  of  the  bull  is  an 
art,  even  though  at  the  moment  a 
decadent  one. 

Mr.  Hemingway's  book  breaks  to 
some  extent  with  the  foreign  tradition. 
I  do  not  think  he  profoundly  imder- 
stands,  but  quite  apart  from  the 
opinions  it  contains  and  the  attitude 
it  embodies.  Death  in  the  Afternoon  is, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  exhaustive 
presentation  of  the  art  of  bull  fighting 
in  all  its  shades,  processes  and  tempers 
that  we  have  in  English.  He  knows  the 
meaning  and  reason  for  every  step  in 
the  drama,  for  every  flourish  of  the 
cape  and  every  placing  of  the  dart. 
He  knows  the  varieties  and  niceties  of 
technique,  the  schools  of  thought,  as 
others  know  the  intimate  technique  of 
boxing ;  he  is  familiar  with  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  profession,  its  customs, 
its  way  of  living  and  way  of  dying. 
And  he  imparts  this  lore  in  a  lively 
style  cleaned  from  excess  by  the  keen¬ 
ness  of  the  craftsman.  His  happy 
sardonic  humour  is  in  excellent  and 
infectious  spirits.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  opinion  and  digression  in  the 
book — ^none  of  it  boring — but  there  is 
a  great  deal  more  knowledge.  His 


eighty-one  good  photographs  really  do 
illumine  the  points  of  his  text. 

The  book  has  one  defect  which  is 
crucial,  though  it  does  not  detract  from 
its  inunediate  value.  Mr.  Hemingway 
stands  as  it  were  in  the  ring.  He  is  a 
highly  gifted  reporter.  Accordingly  he 
has  neither  time  nor  space  for  the 
historical  aspect  of  the  bull  fight.  He 
finely  sees  that  the  whole  display  is  a 
tragedj  ;  he  argues  very  plausibly,  but 
less  happily,  that  the  disembowelling  of 
old  broken-down  horses,  gives  to  the 
display  aesthetically  what  it  needs — 
the  element  of  the  comic  and  grotesque. 
The  horses  call  forth  that  primitive 
animal-human  ridicule  of  the  lame  and 
old — and  in  Spain  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  crippled  old  man  to  be  stoned  or 
knocked  over  in  the  more  remote  pairts 
of  the  country.  But  later  he  explains 
that  if  the  picador  were  properly  paid 
and  owned  the  horse  he  rode,  not  a 
horse  would  be  touched  in  the  ring. 
Now  what  an  historical  survey  of  the 
bull  fight  would  have  shown  is  that  the 
bull  was  originally  killed  by  noblemen 
mounted  on  the  finest  horses,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  Spanish  aristocracy, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  national 
decadence,  engaged  professional  bull¬ 
fighters  and  commercialisation  began, 
that  the  fine  horses  and  horsemanship 
went.  Only  in  Portugal  was  the 
tradition  maintained.  It  is  carried  on 
to-day.  Accordingly,  we  want  to  know 
at  what  point  the  role  of  the  horse 
changed,  thus  changing  the  whole 
character  of  the  display  which,  now 
thoroughly  commercialised,  is  patently 
decadent  to  students. 

In  the  Portuguese  bullfight,  which 
perfectly  expresses  that  nation’s  sense 
of  art  in  the  feints  and  floxuishes 
of  comedy,  the  horse  completely 
dominates  the  play.  Ariel  afflicts 
Caliban. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
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have  had  Mr.  Hemingway’s  opinions  on 
the  differing  schools.  As  for  the  present 
decadence  the  essence  of  the  matter 
is  that  bulls  are  being  bred  lighter 
and  to  some  extent  easier  that  the 
bullfighter  may  show  more  elaborate 
virtuosity.  It  is  the  note  of  decadence. 
Yet  in  spite  of  official  disapproval  from 
Republican  leaders — in  the  main,  Euro¬ 
peanised  men — and  the  ever  increasing 
popularity  of  football,  the  national 
passion  remains  strong.  At  the  back 
of  the  competition  between  the  ball 
and  the  bull  there  lies  a  deep  spiritual 
and  political  conflict  between  Euro¬ 
peanisation  and  tradition.  Mr.  Hem¬ 
ingway,  product  of  the  most  "modern” 
country  in  the  world,  is,  of  coiurse, 
all  for  tradition  and  the  bull.  But  if, 
like  many  of  the  muscular  school,  he  is 
a  sentimentalist,  he  is  a  sentimentalist 
with  genuine  knowledge.  His  inciden¬ 
tal  portraits  of  bullfighters  and  their 
hangers-on  are  excellent  and  his  lack 
of  self-consciousness  gives  his  book  the 
ring  of  authentic  experience. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


THE  LONSDALE  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
SPORTING  PROSE  AND  VERSE, 
Seeley  Service,  los.  6d. 

THE  COLLECTED  SPORTING 
VERSE  OF  WILL  H.  OGILVIE. 
Constable.  12s. 

The  great  merit  of  an  anthology  is 
that  it  cannot  be  entirely  bad,  and 
the  Lonsdale  anthology  contains  gems 
of  sporting  prose  and  verse.  It  is 
always  far  more  difficult  to  judge  any 
exhibition  of  the  worthily  second-rate 
than  a  really  good  show.  Taking  it 
on  the  whole,  as  shown  by  the  Lonsdale 
Anthology  of  Sporting  Prose  and  Verse, 
our  sporting  verse  is  deplorable  and 
our  garland  of  selected  prose  rarely 
reaches  a  literary  standard  higher  than 
that  of  deliberately  skilled  writing. 


There  is  more  stuffed  trophy  of  words 
than  real  fire  about  it.  Mr.  Eric  Parker 
stresses  that  this  anthology  is  a 
personal  choice  and  not  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  Lord  Lonsdale.  It  is 
difficult  to  accept  this  as  an  extenua¬ 
tion,  for  the  grim  fact  remains  that  a 
very  much  better  anthology  of  sporting 
verse  was  compiled  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Osborn  and  published  in  1930.  The 
prose  selections  are  no  better.  Here 
and  there  we  get  flashes  of  virility  such 
as  a  bare  page  of  Masefield,  from 
"  Re5niard  the  Fox  ”,  but  on  the  whole 
the  book  is  not  representative.  In 
some  odd  way  it  seems  to  be  Edwardian, 
a  hang-over  from  the  turn  of  the 
century.  There  are  a  few  good  selec¬ 
tions  among  the  modems,  notably 
Mr.  Bernard  Darwin  on  golf,  but  on 
the  whole  they  are  a  disappointing  lot. 

It  is  perhaps  unkind  to  expect  Mr. 
Parker  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow’s  ear,  but  he  might  at  least 
have  turned  out  a  bit  of  decent  leather. 
Sportsmen  as  a  whole  are  not  a  very 
articulate  clan,  and  it  is  open  to  doubt 
if  the  true  appeal  of  sport  can  be 
legitimately  rendered  in  verse  (except 
by  outstanding  genius)  without  auto¬ 
matically  suggesting  the  incompati¬ 
bility  between  the  world  of  action  and 
the  realm  of  poetry.  One’s  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  sport  is  largely  a  matter  of 
aesthetics  in  last  analysis,  but  the 
emotions  are  healthily  primitive  and 
it  is  inherently  wrong  to  write  of  them 
in  the  higher  journalese  in  terms  which 
are  smug  and  genteel. 

The  Collected  Sporting  Verse  of  Mr. 
Will  H.  Ogilvie  is  in  a  different  category. 
It  is  on  occasion  more  than  good,  but 
terribly  uneven.  Some  of  it  has  the 
real  fire  in  it  and  far  too  much  is  simply 
horsey  "  tumpity-tump.”  You  get 
an  occasional  bit  of  almost  perfect 
going  and  then  the  poet  changes  foot 
on  the  top  of  a  bank,  or  gets  you 
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gated  among  a  series  of  stanzas  that 
might  have  been  written  for  Christmas 
cracker  mottoes.  He  needs  one  swift 
kick  from  Pegasus  to  land  him  into 
something  which  is  going  to  last. 
There  are  all  the  gaits  of  Barham, 
Robert  W.  Service  and  possibly  Adam 
Lindsay  Gordon,  but  there  is  above 
and  beyond  this  a  real  sense  of  poise 
and  a  more  than  occasional  real  note 
of  poetry  above  his  facile  rhymes  and 
banjo  rhythms.  He  is  so  nearly  good, 
so  often,  that  it  is  a  matter  for  honest 
distress  that  his  collected  works  are  so 
voluminous  and  yet  that  no  one 
poem  gets  through  the  heaviside 
layer  into  real  poetry.  As  it  is  he  is  a 
writer  of  extraordinarily  quickening 
sporting  verse  and  the  sporting  reader 
will  forgive  him  all  shortcomings  in 
the  arts  for  the  sake  of  his  immeasur¬ 
able  zest.  The  book  is  delightfully 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Lionel  Edwards,  and 
is  sure  of  a  very  real  welcome  from  all 
himting  and  riding  people. 

Hugh  B.  C.  Pollard. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PIRACY,  by 

Philip  Gosse.  Longmans.  ISs. 

To  both  the  author  and  the  publishers 
our  thanks  are  due :  to  the  latter  for 
the  clear,  generous  printing  (a  nice 
piece  of  reproduction  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  “  plates  ”),  for  the  substantial 
paper  and  pleasing  binding,  and  for  the 
informative  maps  and  titillating  illus¬ 
trations  ;  to  the  former  for  an  admir¬ 
ably  lucid  presentation  of  the  difficult 
welter  of  facts — ^his  linking  is  neat  and 
deft — for  keeping  the  essentials  essen¬ 
tial  and  yet  employing  skilfully  those 
dramatic  and  human  particularities 
which  ensure  life  and  liveliness,  and 
for  a  capable,  workmanlike  style 
lightened  with  good-humour  here, 
there  with  an  irony  almost  gallic  in  its 
pungency  and  its  airy  lightness. 


Dr.  Gosse  treads  with  the  assmrance 
and  economy  of  a  complete  familiarity 
with  his  subject.  He  has  collected 
books  on  pirates  (and  other  scamps  and 
scoundrels)  for,  I  believe,  something 
like  fifteen  years  ;  indeed,  his  relevant 
library  is  the  best  in  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  as  it  does  even  rare  MSS.  Eight 
years  ago  he  brought  out  a  Pirates' 
Who’s  Who,  wherein  he  treated  of 
minor  rogues  in  a  few  lines  and  major 
figures  in  several  pages  :  probably  the 
most  entertaining  who’s  who  ever 
written,  for  it  is  mitten,  not  merely 
compiled.  His  Sir  John  Hawkins,  1930, 
though  well  received  by  the  critics, 
did  not  obtain  quite  that  success  which 
was  its  due. 

Concerning  the  History  of  Piracy,  let 
us  make  the  only  three  adverse  criti¬ 
cisms  that  we  have  to  offer.  The 
Bibliography  should  have  been  des¬ 
cribed  as  A  Reading  List,  for  Dr.  Gosse 
must  certainly  know  of  the  books  on 
the  Spanish  main,  by  the  Poet  Laureate 
and  Mr.  James  Rodway,  He  quotes 
Mr.  C.  L.  Kingsford’s  essay  on  the 
Beginnings  of  English  Maritime  Enter¬ 
prise  but  omits  the  excellent  Pirates  of 
the  West  Country  (included  in  a  volume 
issued  in  1925),  and  he  ignores  my  own 
out-of-print  Pirates,  Highwaymen,  and 
Adventurers  (1927).  His  reasons  for 
treating  Classical  Piracy  so  very  briefly 
are  inadequate :  Professor  H.  Orme- 
rod’s  Piracy  in  the  Ancient  World,  as 
readable  as  it  is  scholarly,  should  have 
persuaded  him  to  be  more  discursive. 
And,  though  this  is  hardly  an  objection, 
he  might  have  said  much  more  about 
the  pirate  in  literatmre. 

Otherwise,  the  whole  book  is  a  joy 
both  to  the  person  avid  of  information 
and  to  that  other  who  considers  human 
nature  more  important  than  historical 
fact. 

Eric  Partridge. 
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DEEP  WATER  AND  SHOAL,  by 

William  Albert  Robmson.  Cape.  10s.  6<i 

TIGER  MAN,  by  Julian  Duguid. 

Gollancx.  10s.  6d.  net. 

BOWSPRIT  ASHORE,  by  Alexander 

Bone.  Cape.  7s.  6d.  net. 

These  three  books,  all  telling  of  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  most  unusual  kind,  afford  an 
interesting  contrast  in  style.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Tomlinson,  paying  a  friend's  tribute  to 
the  quiet  effectiveness  of  Mr.  Bone’s 
art  of  understatement,  has  a  fling  at 
the  violence  of  much  modem  writing, 
which  seems  to  suffer  under  the  malign 
influence  of  the  cinema.  It  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  against  which  Mr.  Duguid,  the 
author  of  an  otherwise  admirable  story 
of  tiger  hunting  in  the  Brazilian  jungle, 
would  do  well  to  guard  himself.  Mr. 
Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  a 
plain  tale,  but  his  course  was  obvious  ; 
for  this  book  with  the  coloiurless  title 
is  nothing  less  than  the  record  of  a 
voyage  round  the  world  in  a  tiny  sailing 
boat.  Such  a  narrative,  if  the  writer 
will  but  faithfully  set  down  the  detail  of 
his  daily  experiences  and  of  unforeseen 
incidents,  is  sure  to  provide  us  with 
exciting  reading. 

There  have  of  late  been  several  round- 
the-world  voyages  by  lonely  navigators, 
and  one  sometimes  wonders  what  spirit 
of  unrest  drives  men  to  such  perilous 
undertakings.  At  least  in  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son’s  case  it  was  not  a  stunt,  and  there 
is  no  nonsense  about  scientific  objects. 
He  speaks  of  realizing  a  dream  of  his 
youth,  of  the  fascination  of  cruising  in 
search  of  remote  islands,  visiting  strange 
peoples,  and  experiencing  the  glamour 
of  an  altogether  new  world.  In  short, 
his  motive  is  just  what  one  would 
expect  in  a  gallant  youth.  The  cockle¬ 
shell  in  which  he  thus  tempted  fate 
was  a  sailing  boat  thirty-two  feet  long, 
the  shOTtest  vessel  that  has  ever  made 
such  a  voyage.  So  we  are  assured  by 
Mr.  Weston  Martyr  in  an  introduction 


George  Allen  &  Unwin 

The  Saga  of  Fridtjof 
Nansen 

By  JAN  SORENSEN  Illustrated.  i8s. 
The  first  official  biography  of  Nansen 
since  the  two  volume  edition  of  the 
nineties. 

The  Reminiscences 
of  a  Specialist 

By  Dr.  GREVILLE  MACDONALD 
Illustrated.  i6s. 

A  lively  and  entertaining  book  by  the 
noted  ear  and  throat  specialist. 

Talks  with  Mussolini 

By  EMIL  LUDWIG 
Illustrated.  73.  6d. 

Mussolini,  his  early  life,  theories  and 
beliefs,  are  here  revealed  in  his  con¬ 
versations  with  Ludwig. 

Indian  Problems 

By  LORD  IRWIN  12s.  6d. 

The  Constitution  of 
the  Irish  Free  State 

By  LEO  KOHN  i6s. 

The  first  scholarly  treatise  on  the  Irish 
polity.  The  result  of  many  years 
research. 

So  this  is  Poland 

By  F.  W.  von  OERTZEN  los.  6d. 

“  This  is  an  interesting  book,  well 
written  and  well  translated.”  Times 
Literary  Supplement. 
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of  exuberant  praise,  both  of  the  book 
and  the  exploit,  and  no  one  knows  more 
about  ocean  sailing  in  small  boats  than 
the  authcH*  of  so  many  tales  of  the 
southern  seas.  In  one  of  them  he  has 
visualized  the  long  voyages  in  outrigger 
canoes  of  Polynesian  natives,  who  must 
have  crossed  thousands  of  miles  of  the 
Pacific  in  these  primitive  craft  centuries 
before  Columbus  sailed  to  America. 
Mr.  Robinson  had,  of  course,  the 
advantage  of  modem  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  and  knowledge,  though  he  knew 
no  more  of  navigation  than  what  he 
had  learned  in  evening  visits  to  a  New 
York  library. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  narrative 
will  teem  with  variety  of  incident.  At 
one  island  Mr.  Robinson  could  not 
escape  partaking  in  a  cannibal  feast,  at 
another  point  he  was  dodging  water¬ 
spouts  for  a  whole  day,  while  on  the 
Arabian  coast  he  suffered  captiu*e  and 
had  to  fight  his  way  through  hostile 
tribesmen.  But  the  manner  in  which 
he  managed  his  tiny  craft  is  interesting 
above  everything.  He  averaged  about 
a  hundred  miles  a  day,  sometimes 
making  as  much  as  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  on  the  trade  wind  ;  and  he 
rode  out  niunberless  storms  and  hurri¬ 
canes,  though  repeatedly  it  depended 
only  on  accident  that  he  came  out  alive. 
Few  people  are  likely  to  b^in  such  a 
book  without  reading  to  an  end,  and, 
on  second  thoughts,  perhaps  this  plain 
tale  reveals  more  of  the  writer’s  gift 
than  it  pretends  to. 

Mr.  Duguid's  story,  we  are  told,  is 
essentially  biography,  though  he  adopts 
the  form  of  a  novel.  Its  predecessor, 
Green  Hell,  won  the  author  a  reputation 
for  vivid  narrative,  and  these  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  same  rather  remarkable 
man  in  the  forests  and  marshes  of  Brazil, 
where  he  himted  the  jaguar  with  the 
native  spear,  are  not  less  exciting.  Mr. 
Bone’s  lx>ok  is  no  more  than  a  collection 


of  sketches.  He  writes  in  an  easy  and 
engaging  style,  and  has  the  love  for 
his  ship  of  a  sailorman  who  learned  his 
trade  in  the  Old  days  of  the  wind¬ 
jammer.  By  contrast,  there  are  some 
realistic  chapters  on  rum-nmning, 
which  the  author  found  a  dreary, 
trying  business. 

H.  R.  Westwood. 


THE  STRICKEN  LUTE,  by  Roger  B. 

Lloyd.  Lovai  Dickson.  8s.  6d. 

Abelard  is  as  difficult  a  subject  as 
the  biographer  could  choose.  Mr. 
George  Moore’s  novel,  and  the  magni¬ 
ficent  letters  of  Heloise  (also  translated 
recently  by  Mr.  Moore),  have  fixed  the 
story  for  a  modem  reader  as  one  of 
the  great  love  tragedies  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Lloyd  started  with  the  disadvantage 
of  having  to  oppose  legend  with  fact, 
and  the  facts  here  are  none  too  plentiful 
or  easily  found.  In  his  book  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  love  tragedy  are  small ; 
some  of  its  meigic  has  gone  ;  that  was 
inevitable.  Further,  he  had  the  task  of 
combining  several  Abelards  into  one : 
Abelard  the  theologian  and  dialectician, 
Abelard  the  lover,  Abelard  the  en¬ 
forced  monk.  The  evidence  of  Abe¬ 
lard’s  personal  life  and  character  is 
comparatively  slender  :  to  give  a  large 
portrait  of  him  the  biographer  must 
himself  create.  Mr.  Lloyd,  probably 
wisely,  has  not  attempted  this.  He 
keeps  close  to  his  material,  and  allows 
his  background  to  amplify  the  effect. 
The  figure  he  shows  us  is  necessarily 
smedl,  but  authentic.  The  diedectic 
battles  of  the  eleventh  century  have 
their  own  excitement,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
with  something  of  a  referee’s  eye 
follows  the  excitement,  noting  where 
Abelard  scores  over  an  opponent, 
where  one  withdraws  and  the  other 
trimnphantly  advances.  In  itself  the 
argument  between  Normalism  and 
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Realism  has  receded  into  history  ;  the 
biographer  must  reanimate  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  that  arena.  Within 
limits,  Mr.  Lloyd  succeeds  in  this.  His 
chief  fault  is  that  he  tends  sometimes 
to  generalise  the  combatants — “  he 
looked  round  the  audience,  and  there, 
to  his  horror,  he  suddenly  caught  sight 
of  the  tall,  slim  figure  of  Abelard.” 
That  sort  of  writing,  the  biographer’s 
genre,  puts  the  reader’s  eye  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  telescope,  where  every 
young  man  looks  tall  and  slim,  or  short 
and  fat :  how  much  better  merely  to 
have  written  ”  he  caught  sight  of 
Abelard.”  It  is  a  small  fault  of 
writing,  of  course,  but  detracts  from  the 
vividness  of  a  picture  where  detail  in 
any  case  is  precious.  The  Stricken  Lute 
improves  steadily  as  it  goes  on — no 
mean  achievement,  considering  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject ;  Abelard’s 
last  years,  less  familiar  to  many  readers, 
are  given  the  full  weight  of  tragedy. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


LAST  POEMS,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence. 

Orioli  (Florence).  £\  10s. 

Of  these  three  himdred  new  poems 
there  are  very  few  which  any  admirer 
of  Lawrence’s  work  would  wish  omitted, 
and  there  are  very  many  which  he 
would  immediately  admit  among  the 
best  poetry  Lawrence  ever  wrote. 
They  are  taken  from  two  MSS.  books 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death. 
They  have  been  edited  by  Richard 
Aldington  and  Giuseppe  Orioli  and 
grouped  under  two  headings  :  ”  Last 
Poems  ”  and  “  More  Pansies  ”.  The 
latter  group  mainly  consists  of  what  Mr. 
Aldington  deprecatingly  calls  "occas¬ 
sional  pieces  ”  in  that  brief  satirical 
form  perfected  by  Lawrence  in  his 
"  Pansies  ”  and  "  Nettles  ”  ;  whilst 
the  former  consists  of  poems  more  or 
less  in  the  earlier,  statelier  manner  of 
"  Birds,  Beasts  and  Flowers 


It  is  disconcerting  to  find  Mr. 
Aldington  deploring  the  "  More  Pan¬ 
sies  ”  group  as  being  expressive  of  the 
"  irritability  of  the  consumptive  ” — 
"  trivial  and  spiteful  ”  :  there  is  hardly 
a  poem  to  which  this  slip-shod  criticism 
would  apply.  Lawrence  himself  has 
drawn  the  distinction  between  the 
"  pansies  ”  of  poetry  and  the  "  im¬ 
mortelles  ”  ;  and  in  this  new  collection 
we  have  examples  as  good  as  before  of 
that  swift,  flying  verse  in  which  he  set 
down  his  just  exasperation  at  the 
prejudices  and  blind  follies  of  mankind. 
We  do  not  scoff  at  the  dragon-fly 
because  it  is  not  an  eagle ;  and  Law¬ 
rence  would  have  been  the  first  to 
admit  there  is  no  comparison  possible 
between  the  winged,  stinging  creatures 
of  his  so-called  "  occasional  pieces  ” 
and  the  noble,  sweeping  flight  of  his 
"  Birds,  Beasts  and  Flowers  ”.  Law¬ 
rence’s  poetry,  like  his  prose,  must  be 
considered  as  a  whole,  since  all  he 
wrote  was  part  of  him,  flame  of  the  fire 
of  his  life,  joumeyings  in  his  adventure 
of  being.  As  he  says  in  one  of  his  new 
poems : 

"  Thought  is  the  testing  of  statements 
on  the  touchstone  of  conscience 
Thought  is  gazing  on  to  the  face  of 
life,  and  reading  what  can  be  read. 
Thought  is  pondering  over  experi¬ 
ence,  and  coming  to  conclusion. 
Thought  is  not  a  trick,  or  an  exer¬ 
cise,  or  a  set  of  dodges 
Thought  is  a  man  in  his  wholeness, 
wholly  attending  ”, 

and,  since  all  his  poems  are  his  own  deep 
thoughts,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  measure 
them  (as  critics  try  to  do  to-day  and 
as  lectiurers  will  try  to  do  to-morrow) 
as  though  they  were  metrical  tricks  or 
poetical  exercises. 

These  poems,  then,  as  Mr.  Aldington 
writes  in  his  Preface,  are  "  a  kind  of 
diary  of  the  last  year  of  Lawrence’s 
life ;  and  it  is  inspiring  to  see  how  he 
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learned  to  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable 
coming  of  death,  seeing  therein  that 
oblivion  in  which  life  must  be  dipped 
before  it  can  attain  its  final  trans¬ 
figuration — for  "  only  in  sheer  oblivion 
are  we  with  God  For  it  was  always 
his  contention  that  if  one  desired  to 
breathe  the  true  breath  of  life,  one  must 
“  breathe  all  alone,  in  silence,  in  the 
dark  *’ ;  and  that  would  never  be  finally 
possible  until  death  had  carried  one  into 
the  ultimate  silence.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  Lawrence  in  these  last 
poems  much  occupied  with  silence  and 
with  loneliness — “  feeling  oneself  unin¬ 
terrupted  in  the  rooted  connection  with 
the  centre  of  things  ” — and  with  the 
"  glistening,  garmentless  beauty  ”  of  the 
moon  rather  than  with  the  “  hostile 
sun  But  what  is,  perhaps,  surprising , 
even  when  one  remembered  the  almost 
more-than-hmnan  fire  that  burned  in 
the  man,  is  his  tenacity  to  the  very  last 
to  a  vision  of  a  world  changed  beyond 
all  knowing  from  the  robot-ridden, 
machine-driven  civilisation  of  to-day. 
Those  who  love  art  more  than  life  will 
tium  here  to  such  poems  as  “  Bavarian 
Gentians  ”,  "  Trees  in  the  Garden  ” 
and  ”  Red  Geranimns  and  Godly 
Mignonette  ”,  sighing,  perhaps,  that  a 
man  of  such  genius  should  wantonly 
choose  to  waste  it ;  but  those  who  put 
life  first  and  believe  that  in  Lawrence 
modem  life  found  its  most  fearless 
fighter,  will  turn  to  "  The  Triumph  of 
the  Machine  ” — that  daring  vision  of  a 
world  saved  at  last  from  the  machines, 
because  of  a  few  men  through  whose 
hearts  "  they  will  never  roll  ” — ^and  be 
filled  with  gladness  that  such  a  man 
was  bom  in  their  time  : 

”  Then,  far  beyond  the  min,  in  the 
far,  in  the  iiltimate,  remote  places 
the  swan  will  lift  up  again  his 
flattened,  smitten  head 
and  look  round,  and  rise,  and  on 
the  great  vaults  of  his  wings 


will  sweep  round  and  up  to  greet 
the  sun  with  a  silky  glitter  of  a 
new  day 

and  the  lark  will  follow  trilling, 
angerless  again, 

and  the  lambs  will  bite  off  the 
heads  of  the  daises  for  friskness. 
But  over  the  middle  of  the  earth 
will  be  the  smoky  ruin  of  iron 
the  triumph  of  the  machine  ”. 

C.  Henry  Warren. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  BRITISH  AGENT, 

by  R.  H.  Bruce  Lockhart.  Putnam. 

95. 

There  may  still  be  many  opinions  about 
the  value  of  Mr.  Lockhart’s  mission  to 
Russia  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  told  of 
it  there  can  be  one  opinion  alone. 
Whether  as  history  or  as  autobio¬ 
graphy,  his  memoirs  are  the  best  that 
have  yet  come  from  a  country  which 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  Englishmen 
innumerable,  pro-Russian  and  anti- 
Russian,  and  before  and  after  revolu¬ 
tion. 

Their  immediate  value  is  in  the 
light  they  throw  not  only  on  such 
obscure  details  as  the  so-called  ”  Lock¬ 
hart  Plot  ”,  but  on  the  whole  course 
of  Allied  diplomacy  before  the  disas¬ 
trous  intervention  of  1919-1920.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Americans  closely  concerned 
have  already  described  the  compara¬ 
tively  rational  vacillations  of  their  own 
Government  in  face  of  a  revolution 
which  came  at  an  imfortunate  moment 
of  a  most  difficult  war.  The  incredible 
futility  of  the  two-faced  British  policy 
is  here  for  the  first  time  made  un¬ 
mistakably  plain.  Mr.  Lockhart  is 
temperate  in  judgment  (though,  regret¬ 
tably  not  always  careful  of  minor 
detail — ^he  makes  Conradi  a  Russian 
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and  Jacques  Sadoul,  Jean).  It  is  less, 
however,  by  his  own  judgment  than 
by  his  clear  account  of  Bolshevik  pro¬ 
gress  and  his  quotations  from  diaries, 
telegrams  to  and  from  the  Foreign 
Ofi&ce,  and  conversations  with  other 
Allied  representatives  and  Bolshevik 
leaders  that  he  shows  how  vain  was  the 
attempt  to  explain  a  situation  he  knew 
at  first  hand  to  politicians  whose 
knowledge  of  Russia  (if  any)  would 
seem  to  have  been  derived  from  reading 
the  speeches  of  Purishkevitch. 

The  hopelessness  of  a  sane  judgment 
caught  between  two  camps  in  1919  is 
saddening  when  the  two  camps  of 
1932  are  remembered.  So  too,  in  its 
undertones,  is  this  tale  of  a  career  cut 
short.  Had  Mr.  Lockhart,  following  a 
custom  not  unknown  in  diplomacy, 
trimmed  his  reports  of  local  conditions 
to  Whitehall’s  prejudice,  there  would 


have  been  an  imposing  official  reward. 
But  he  himself  meikes  no  lamentation, 
and  speaks  as  frankly  of  his  own 
faults  in  British  service  as  of  the 
mistakes  of  those  whom  he  served. 
If  any  sore  feeling  is  left,  all  that 
appears  of  it  is  in  an  admirably  subtle 
understatement  of  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  some  minor  gods  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  And  in  any  case,  whatever  the 
official  result,  Mr.  Lockhart  woidd 
have  little  cause  to  complain  of  a  life 
during  every  minute  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  fully  alive. 

In  that  life,  as  here  set  down,  the 
Russian  Revolution  naturally  figiures 
large.  But  Russia,  even  in  revolution, 
was  not  all  high  politics  and  dangerous 
plans.  There  were  always  Russian 
oddities,  there  was  always  the  now 
charming,  now  exasperating,  but  ever 
interesting  Russian  character.  And 
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with  these  as  a  background  and  a 
Malayan  escapade  as  introduction,  Mr. 
Lockhart  will  lead  the  reader  interested 
only  in  individuals  on  to  a  sphere  in 
which  the  individual,  the  national, 
and  the  international  were  inextricably 
intertwined. 

W.  H.  Kindle. 


PERSIA,  by  Sir  Arnold  T.  Wilson. 

Benn.  21s. 

Although  the  choice  of  previous 
writers  on  Eastern  subjects  made  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  the  Editor  of 
this  "  Modern  World  ”  series,  has  not 
been  uniformly  happy,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  persuading  Sir  Arnold 
Wilson  to  write  a  kind  of  textbook  on 
“  Persia  ”  he  has  performed  a  signal 
service.  For  Sir  Arnold  Wilson  not 
only  knows  all  the  facts  relevant  to 
such  a  work — ^he  has  Uved  among  the 
Persians  and  he  knows  their  history 
from  A  to  Z — ^but  he  also  possesses 
an  unrivalled  insight  into  their  qualities 
and  potentialities.  His  book  is,  there¬ 
fore,  at  once  highly  informative  and 
stimulating. 

The  achievements  of  Persia  are 
still  too  little  known  in  the  West.  It 
is  true  that  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Persian  Art  (largely  organized 
by  the  author  of  this  book)  which  was 
held  last  year  at  Burlington  House  did 
much  to  awaken  what  are  called  the 
more  "  progressive "  nations  to  ad¬ 
miration  of  Persian  culture,  but  it  is 
not  only  in  the  arts  that  the  Persians 
have  excelled.  Repeatedly — five  times, 
to  be  precise — they  have  headed  the 
march  of  civilization,  and  though  their 
caravan  has  been  overtaken  by  others, 
they  themselves  have  never  suffered 
complete  disaster  or  eclipse.  At  the 


moment,  indeed,  Persia  presents  poss¬ 
ibly  the  most  illuminating  example  to 
be  found  of  the  fusion  or  the  moulding 
of  Western  knowledge  with  Orientd 
thought.  The  spectacle  of  her  in¬ 
telligent,  virile,  cultured  people,  who 
have  justly  been  called  the  “  French 
of  the  East  ",  adapting  the  discoveries 
of  the  West  to  their  own  uses,  must 
surely  result  in  important  lessons  for 
Christendom,  which  labours  under  a 
weight  of  materialistic  philosophy  and 
action.  To  apply  the  term  epic  to 
the  present  Pahlavi  r^ime  in  Persia 
woxild,  indeed,  be  extravagant,  for 
though  the  land  has  partly  escaped 
the  blighting  cult  of  exaggerated 
nationalism  which  is  sweeping  over 
other  Oriental  countries,  megalomania 
is  not  absent  from  it,  and  indubitably 
mistakes  have  been  made  by  the  present 
authorities  in  Teheran.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable,  however,  that  such  a  people 
who  time  and  time  again  have  proved 
their  capacity  to  absorb  their  con¬ 
querors — the  very  religion  which  they 
practise  to-day,  Shiah  Islam,  is  a 
directly  nationalist  escape  from  the 
rigid  framework  of  orthodox  Islam — 
shotild  not  successfully  accomplish  that 
blending  of  Oriental  with  Occidental 
modes  which  is  one  of  the  capital 
problems  of  our  age.  Of  no  other 
nation  could  it  be  more  confidently 
predicted  that  a  modernized  Orient 
will  bequeath  something  of  value  to 
the  whole  world. 

The  succinct  and  authoritative  way 
in  which  Sir  Arnold  Wilson  sets  out 
the  facts  concerning  Persia  makes  his 
work  indispensable  to  the  student  of 
international  affairs,  but  the  width  of 
his  reading,  the  strength  of  his  generali¬ 
zations,  and  the  direction  of  his 
opinions  should  win  for  it  a  much 
larger  body  than  is  provided  by  the 
specialist  reader. 

Kenneth  Williams. 
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SELECTED  FICTION 


THEY  WERE  DEFEATED,  by  Rose 
Macaulay.  Collins.  8s.  6d. 

John  IngUsant,  an  immortal  book, 
pictured  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  Oxford  bearing  the 
biirden  of  Charles’s  Government,  while 
the  studies  of  Scholars  and  Fellows 
were  overlaid  by  the  hectic  gaiety  of 
the  doomed  Royal  Court.  Miss  Macau¬ 
lay  has  shown  the  rival  university 
during  those  unhappy  years,  and  her 
picture  is  so  beautiful,  so  faithfully 
drawn,  with  such  wealth  of  detail 
and  understanding  that  it  must  surely 
last  as  long  as  that  drawn  by  Short- 
house. 

Miss  Macaulay’s  method  of  attacking 
the  technique  of  the  historical  novel 
has  been  whole-hearted.  She  has  not 
evaded  the  main  issue  by  modernising 
the  dialogue.  Her  characters  speak 
and  write  seventeenth-century  English  ; 
and  it  is  not  mere  ‘od’s  bodikins  stuff. 
It  is  a  recreation  of  phrase,  vocabulary, 
cadence,  and  grammar,  so  inspired 
by  an  artist’s  musical  imagination  and 
so  informed  by  accurate  scholarship, 
that  even  the  reader  with  a  strong  sense 
of  historical  realism  is  deceived  and 
charmed.  The  book  is  rich  in  authentic 
rhetoric  (for  example,  the  speech  on 
witchcraft,  page  97),  so  full  and  racy 
that  one  recognizes  in  the  creator  of 
it  a  generous,  mirthful,  and  overflowing 
literary  talent.  No  wonder  that  Miss 
Macaiday  can  bring  to  life  so  con¬ 
vincingly  the  poets  of  the  period ; 
Robert  Herrick  (her  main  character). 
Suckling,  Cleveland,  Cowley,  and  those 
wordy  fog-spinners,  the  Cambridge 
neo-platonists. 


Even  John  Milton,  who  comes  to 
Cambridge  for  the  performance  of  his 
Comus,  is  made  to  live,  though  per¬ 
haps  a  little  too  ethereally.  Miss 
Macaulay  makes  him  withdraw  dis¬ 
tastefully  from  contact  with  the  bacchic 
Herrick,  but  I  doubt  if  he  would  have 
done  so.  Milton  was  not  lacking  in  red 
corpuscles. 

Not  only  the  characters  and  their 
voices  are  historically  convincing.  Here 
too  is  Caroline  England,  represented 
by  the  scenes  in  Devonshire  and  in 
Cambridge,  presented  in  detail  down 
to  the  odd  etceteras  of  daily  life,  with 
articles  of  food,  dress,  and  furniture 
long  since  demoded  and  forgotten. 
Again  and  again  the  author  sketches 
scenes  that  remain  to  be  enjoyed  in 
the  mind ;  moments  in  orchards,  where 
"  the  silvered  trees,  the  long,  dew-wet 
grass,  stood  still  and  enchanted  in 
shadow  and  in  pale  light  ”  ;  supper- 
parties  heavy  with  bucolic  comforts ; 
the  streets  of  Cambridge  crowded  with 
dangerous  partisans  of  the  religious 
sects ;  college  debates  such  as  those 
in  which  Milton  first  discovered  his 
genius  for  words. 

But  the  story  has  also  a  psychological 
conflict.  Julian  Conybeare,  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  is  an  intellectual,  a  classical 
scholar  and  poet.  Visiting  her  brother 
at  Cambridge — ^her  Mecca — she  meets 
his  tutor,  John  Cleveland.  He  is  a 
poet,  too,  and  also  a  man  of  the  world, 
a  brilliant  controversialist.  Miss 
Macaulay  presents  him  as  the  type  of 
the  male  with  brains,  whose  only 
interest  in  women  is  physical.  He 
wakes  Julian’s  passion,  sneers  at  her 
efforts  to  educate  herself,  and  finally 
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breaks  her  heart.  The  situation  sums 
up  woman’s  indictment  of  man.  It  is 
an  ugly  and  tragic  element,  woven  into 
the  tale  with  cruel  economy  and  in¬ 
sight.  A  little  too  cruel,  if  it  is  in¬ 
tended  as  an  allegory  of  the  relation 
between  the  sexes,  and  as  a  justification 
of  feminism.  But  Miss  Macaulay  is 
too  true  an  artist,  and  too  much  a 
1  ughing  philosopher,  to  hold  such  a 
1  ias.  She  is  aware  that  sensuality, 
selfishness,  and  weak  will  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  one  sex.  Her  loving  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Herrick,  whereby  she  adds  im¬ 
mortality  to  his  immortality,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  that ! 

Richard  Church. 


THE  NARROW  CORNER,  by  W. 
Somerset  Maugham.  Heinemann. 
7s.  6d. 

FRIDAY’S  BUSINESS,  by  Maurice 
Baring.  Heinemann.  7s.  Qd. 

LAST  MEN  IN  LONDON,  by  Olaf 
Stapledon.  Methuen.  7s.  6^. 

Mr.  Maugham  and  Mr.  Baring  are 
old  hands.  In  the  Far  and  in  the  Near 
East  they  wear  their  familiar  colours. 
The  Narrow  Corner  is  a  story  of  Euro¬ 
pean  exiles  in  Malay ;  for  tempera¬ 
mental  or  social  reasons  they  have  gone 
out  East,  and  adopted  there  the 
cynically  detached  and  almost  aesthetic 
view  of  life  which  Mr.  Maugham  has 
distilled  in  many  novels.  The  doctor, 
once  a  fashionable  London  specialist, 
who  has  gone  native  and  enjoys  his 
half-dozen  pipes  of  opirnn  after  dinner, 
surveys  the  scene  with  Mr.  Maugham’s 
eye :  he  meets  two  runaways  from 
Australian  justice,  and  joins  them  on  a 
lugger  because  the  secret  that  has 
brought  them  there  attracts  him. 
There  is  murder  in  it ;  and  later  suicide. 
“  Life  is  short,”  the  doctor  says  to  a 
man  who  comes  babbling  to  him 
idealistically  about  marriage,  "nature 
is  hostile,  and  man  is  ridiculous ;  but 


oddly  enough  most  misfortunes  have 
their  compensations,  and  with  a  certain 
hmnom"  and  a  good  deal  of  horse-sense 
one  can  make  a  fairly  good  job  of  what 
is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  very  small 
consequence.”  A  mature  cynicism  is 
typical  of  the  book.  It  is  a  good  novel, 
like  much  of  what  Mr.  Maugham 
writes — ^mature,  thank  heavens  for 
that !  Like  many  of  his  books  it  con¬ 
tains  the  material  of  a  smaller  master¬ 
piece,  which  he  has  thrown  carelessly 
into  the  larger  mould.  The  confession 
of  Fred  Blake,  the  escaped  murderer,  is 
a  fine  piece  of  narrative  and  a  story  in 
itself.  Mr.  Maugham  can  always  write 
a  passage  which  suggests  that  we  may 
have  lost  in  him  another  Maupassant. 

Friday's  Business  is  a  book  for 
Etonians.  It  has  the  flavour  of  re¬ 
ported  dinner-parties,  the  tone  of  the 
memoir.  Taste,  or  a  Bohemian  dis¬ 
regard  of  it,  provides  the  characters 
with  their  setting.  In  the  first  chapter 
we  listen  to  a  translation  hour  at 
Eton :  the  years  pass,  and  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  a  political  crisis  in  Kosso- 
via,  where  Old  Etonians  predominate. 
Readers  who  wear  another  tic  or  none 
at  all  may  be  a  little  embarassed  ;  but 
Mr.  Baring  goes  on  with  suave  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  book  is  goodish  till  near 
the  end  where  a  Ruritanian  revolution 
unexpectedly  succeeds  in  killing  off 
the  most  important  characters,  in¬ 
cluding  the  hero. 

Last  Men  in  London  is  hardly  a 
novel,  but  an  imaginative  discussion, 
part  prophecy,  part  social  history. 
It  describes  a  "  Neptunian  exploration 
of  our  present  world  ”  two  thousand 
years  hence.  The  reader  should  not  be 
put  off  reading  it  by  a  rather  slow  start, 
or  by  Mr.  Walpole’s  opinion  of  an 
earlier  book  by  Stapledon,  quoted 
on  the  back  of  the  cover,  that  it  was 
“  as  original  as  the  solar  system.” 

G.  W.  Stonier. 
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A  LONG  TIME  AGO,  by  Margaret 
Kennedy.  Heinemann.  js.  6d. 

INVITATION  TO  THE  WALTZ,  by 

Rosamund  Lehmann.  Chaito  <&•  Win- 
dus.  ys.  6d. 

BELINDA  GROVE,  by  Helen  Ashton. 
Gollancz.  ys.  6d. 


A  Long  Time  Ago  is  Miss  Kennedy’s 
best  novel  since  The  Constant  Nymph. 
She  possesses  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  novelist's  essential  gift  of 
creating  character.  What  is  more, 
she  does  not  tell  one  about  her  char¬ 
acters,  but  simply  sets  them  working, 
and  their  personalities  seem  to  emerge 
without  any  effort  on  her  part.  The 
scene  of  her  new  story  is  laid  in  Inishbar, 
in  Ireland.  Thither,  some  years  ago, 
repaired  for  their  holiday  as  diverse 
a  family  gathering  as  even  Miss  Ken¬ 
nedy  has  assembled  in  any  one  place. 
The  potentialities  for  discord  were 
already  considerable  when  Elissa  Koe- 
bel,  the  celebrated  singer,  decided  to 
make  herself  one  of  the  party.  Then 
followed  a  certain  episode  between  her 
and  Dick  Napier. 

Years  afterwards,  when  Dick  is 
dead,  Elissa  Koebel  publishes  her 
reminiscences.  A  chapter,  devoted  to 
the  episode,  is  seen  by  Hope  Napier, 
who  is  flabbergasted  to  read  that 
Elissa  and  her  father  were  lovers. 
Indignant  that  the  scandal  has  been 
concealed  from  her,  she  sets  to  work  to 
find  out  all  about  it ;  and  the  result 
of  her  investigations  makes  the  story. 
A  Long  Time  Ago  is,  in  a  real  sense, 
a  detective  story,  but  the  clues  are 
spiritual.  Miss  Kennedy  gives  us  them 
all,  with  as  acute  a  set  of  character 
studies  as  we  can  remember  for  a  very 
long  time.  She  writes  so  easily  that 
one  is  inclined  to  forget  her  art. 

Miss  Lehmann  has  written  a  little 
masterpiece — ^little,  because  she  has 
deliberately  chosen  to  work  upon  a 


very  small  canvas.  Within  its  limits, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Invitation  to  the  Waltz  could  have  been 
better  done.  Its  subject  is  a  young 
girl’s  first  ball,  with  the  preliminaries, 
against  the  background  of  her  home. 
No  more  vivid  picture  of  the  em¬ 
barrassments  and  minor  horrors  of 
adolescence  has  been  written,  yet  the 
whole  account  is  entirely  charming. 
The  dress  so  carefully  planned,  and 
entrusted  to  a  little  local  dressmaker, 
is  all  wrong  when  the  time  comes  to 
put  it  on.  The  partner  for  the  evening 
is  heavy,  sententious,  and  iminspiring. 
The  stage  is  set  for  petty  disaster  of 
every  kind,  but  the  personalities  of  the 
heroine  and  of  her  sister  triumph  and 
make  Miss  Lehmann’s  story  a  delight. 
Olivia’s  father,  her  dingy  but  attractive 
imcle,  and  her  brilliantly  drawn  small 
brother,  stand  out  in  a  book  where 
every  character  is  real  and  drawn  with 
light-hearted  economy  of  line. 

In  Belinda  Grove  Miss  Ashton  has 
attempted  a  very  difficult  task  with 
conspicuous  if  not  complete  success. 
She  gives  us  the  history  of  a  house  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  told  in  episodes 
which  are  finished  short  stories  in 
themselves.  The  difficulty  in  a  book 
of  this  kind  is  always  to  gather  the 
episodes  into  a  semblance  of  unity. 
Miss  Ashton,  feeling  quite  rightly 
that  unity  of  place  was  not  enough, 
has  used  as  connection  the  ghost  of  a 
sea-captain  who  is  treacherously  killed 
in  a  duel  in  the  house’s  earliest  days. 
This  device  has  the  drawback  of 
making  the  book  depend  to  some 
extent  upon  the  reader’s  attitude  to 
ghosts ;  which  is  perhaps  a  pity. 
However,  there  is  little  other  fault  to 
be  found.  Many  of  the  episodes, 
notably  that  in  which  a  mother  shaves 
off  her  daughter’s  hair,  and  that  in 
which  an  old  man  murders  his  pros¬ 
pective  son-in-law  when  he  finds  that 
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he  is  suffering  from  venereal  disease, 
are  vivid  and  dramatic ;  the  old  sea- 
captain’s  duel  over  the  cards  is  power¬ 
fully  told :  and  the  whole  is  written 
with  all  Miss  Ashton’s  luminous  scholar¬ 
ship  and  care  for  words. 

L.  A.  G.  Strong. 


UNENDING  CRUSADE,  by  Robert 

Emmet  Sherwood.  Heinemann.  8s.  6d. 

PILATE’S  WIFE,  by  Jean  Damase. 

Translated  from  the  French,  by  Arthur 

Mayne.  Duckworth,  js.  6d. 

DEATH  TO  THE  FRENCH,  by  C.  S. 

Forester.  The  Bodley  Head.  ys.  6d. 

DEEPENING  RIVER,  by  Dot  AUan. 

Jarrolds.  js.  6d. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of 
the  War  upon  contemporary  fiction 
has  been  the  great  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  treatment  of  the  historical 
novel.  Chivalry  has  been  forced  into 
a  back  seat,  and  the  legendary  heroes  of 
English  literatme  and  history  have 
been  submitted  to  a  searching  and 
highly  critical  scrutiny.  In  Unending 
Crusade,  an  ambitious  and  lengthy 
novel  of  Richard  the  First’s  fruitless 
expedition,  the  king  is  shorn  of  most  of 
his  ancient  glamour,  and  is  portrayed  as 
a  man  of  great  vanity,  sudden  impulses, 
and  ruthless  cruelty.  Martin',  the  young 
hero  of  the  tale,  is  a  far  more  highly 
educated  man  than  most  of  his  noble 
contemporaries.  He  goes  to  the  crusade 
animated  by  true  religious  feeling  but 
he  soon  finds  disillusionment,  and  is 
eventually  captured  by  the  Turks. 
The  characterization  is  vivid  and 
convincing.  The  dialogue  is  crisp  and 
lifelike.  In  his  first  novel,  Mr.  Robert 
Emmet  Sherwood  has  achieved  a 
measure  of  success  equal  to  that  which 
he  won  with  his  delightful  play.  The 
Queen’s  Husband. 


I  have  not  read  a  better  translation 
of  a  French  novel  than  Mr.  Arthur 
Mayne’s  version  of  M.  Damase’s 
Pilate's  Wife  for  some  time.  The 
author  has  a  remarkable  mastery 
over  the  great  resources  of  the  French 
language,  and  his  theme  gives  him  scope 
fo  the  introduction  of  wit,  irony,  and 
dramatic  writing.  The  intrigue  between 
a  colonial  Governor’s  wife  and  his 
secretary  provides  the  comedy  of  the 
book,  but  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Nabi, 
a  wandering  prophet,  has  a  great 
historical  parallel,  and  the  author 
describes  it  with  power  and  a  most 
effective  simplicity. 

The  work  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Forester  is 
marked  by  honesty  and  individuality. 
There  is  something  curiously  matter-of- 
fact  about  his  stories,  and  Death  to  the 
French  has  a  deceptively  casual  air 
about  it.  The  scene  is  set  in  i8io,  when 
Wellington’s  men  were  forced  within  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  Rifleman  Dodd, 
of  the  Ninety-Fifth  Regiment,  is  cut  off 
from  his  comrades,  and,  after  various 
hazardous  adventures  and  escapes, 
finds  himself  in  command  of  a  party  of 
homeless  Portuguese,  with  whom  he 
harasses  the  French  for  some  months, 
eventually  returning  to  the  British 
lines  and  safety.  The  grim  landscape, 
the  perpetual  discomforts,  and  the 
narrow  escapes  are  most  capably  de¬ 
scribed.  Death  to  the  French  may  be 
safely  commended  to  readers  who  enjoy 
a  re^y  good  war  story. 

In  Deepening  River  Miss  Dot  Allan 
has  taken  a  very  large  canvas.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Glasgow,  and  the  period 
covered  stretches  from  1745  to  our  own 
time.  Miss  Allan  writes  well,  but  she 
would  have  been  well  advised  to  have 
attempted  a  less  ambitious  task.  Her 
three  sections  demand  more  detailed 
treatment,  but  she  has  written  a 
thoughtful  and  interesting  story. 

Eric  Gillett. 
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THIS  HILARIOUS  UNIVERSE,  by 

Richard  Dark,  with  pictures  by  Thomas 

Derrick.  Blackwell.  4s.  Qd. 

The  wit  of  one  of  our  cleverest  cartoon¬ 
ists  and  the  very  unacademical  learning 
of  a  nimble-minded  pedagogue  go  to 
make  up  this  amusing  triflj.  When 
the  saime  two  collaborators  employed 
their  joint  gifts  a  yecir  ago  on  a  guide 
to  English  literature  which,  to  say  the 
the  least,  was  not  strictly  authentic, 
they  struck  a  very  happy  vein,  and  they 
have  rightly  concluded  that  the  ore 
could  be  further  and  profitably  worked. 
But  it  is  certainly  something  of  a  feat 
to  have  extracted  so  much  entertain¬ 
ment  from  the  forbidding  subject  of  the 
history  of  cosmic  science,  from  Pytha¬ 
goras  to  Einstein,  and  Mr.  Derrick  plays 
up  to  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Dark’s  game, 
with  an  average  of  about  two  funny 
drawings  to  every  page,  all  pat  to  the 
te.xt. 

H.  R.  W. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  a  misquotation  in  my  article  "  Eliot  and  the 
Plain  Reader  ”  which  appeared  in  your  columns  last  month  ? 

I  quoted  the  line : 

*'  In  the  juvescence  of  the  year  ” 

twice  ;  and  in  each  case,  without  my  knowledge,  and  after  I  had  passed  my  proof, 
the  printer  changed  the  word  ”  juvescence  ”  to  *'  juvenescence  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  mistake  was  made  ;  '*  juvenescence  ”  is  in  the  dictionary,  while  "  juvescence” 
I  believe  is  not.  But  ”  juvenescence  ”  makes  nonsense  of  the  passage  rhythmically, 
and  as  I  described  this  passage  as  being  "  perfect  in  sound  and  rhythm,”  I  hope  you 
will  allow  me  to  make  the  correction. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  NELL  GWYN 
AND  HER  ENVIRONMENT 

PRETTY 

WITTY 

NELL 

By  CLIFFORD  BAX 

" '  Pretty  Witty  Nell  *  is  a  delightful 
book  by  pretty  witty  Mr.  Bax.  I  use 
the  adjectives  designedly.  Wit  is  in 
every  one  of  these  pages  down  to  the 
index,  which  is  a  coruscation  in  itself, 
while  throughout  the  writing  is  the 
prettiest  imaginable.” 

—JAMES  AGATE  {Daily  Express). 

Demy  Svo,  illustrated,  12/6  net. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL 
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CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 


THE  DRAGON  FARM,  by  B.  G.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  illustrated  by  I.  G.  Williamson. 
John  Murray.  5s. 

PATSY  AND  THE  LEPRECHAUN, 
by  Margaret  and  Mary  Baker.  Basil 
Blackwell.  3s.  Qd. 

THE  GOLDEN  KEYS,  by  Hampden 
Gordon.  John  Murray.  6s. 

HITTY,  by  Rachel  Field,  illustrated  by 
Dorothy  Lathrop.  Routledge.  7s.  6d. 
PETER  DUCK,  by  Arthur  Ransome, 
Cape.  7s.  6d. 

WHAT  O’CLOCK  TALES,  by  Laur¬ 
ence  Houseman.  Basil  Blackwell. 

GOOD  AFTERNOON  CHILDREN, 

edited  by  Columbus,  illustrated  by 
Morton  Sale.  H odder  6*  Stoughton.  5s. 
SCOTTY,  by  Francis  Pitt,  illustrated  by 
Persis  Firmse.  Longmans  Green. 
10s.  6rf. 


Judging  from  the  spate  of  children’s 
books  that  issue  from  the  publishers 
during  the  closing  months  of  the  year 
one  might  almost  think  that  the  whole 
preceding  year  has  been  devoted  to  the 
secret  manufacture  of  “  Juvenilia  ” — 
most  horrible  of  names — ^while  the 
normal  output  of  more  mature  liter¬ 
ature  is  tossed  off  between  the  setting 
up  of  The  Tiny  Tots  Annual  and 
Mechanics  for  the  Growing  Boy. 

Happily  for  the  reviewer,  whose 
knowledge  of  applied  science  is 
quite  elementary,  the  majority  of 
l^ks  this  Christmas  delve  into  the 
imaginative  rather  than  the  scientific 
world,  and  the  variety  offered  in  this 
field  is  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  the 
most  seasoned  toper  of  Christmas 
literature. 

Among  the  books  for  very  small 
people  I  was  particularly  charmed 
with  B.  G.  Williamson’s  The  Dragon 
Farm,  a  story  in  verse  of  an  enterprising 


A  BOOK  OF  KING  PENGUINS,  by 
T.  H.  Gillespie.  Herbert  Jenkins.  8s.  M. 

THE  WONDER  BOOK  OF  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY.  Ward  Lock.  5s. 

MAN’S  GENIUS,  by  E.  BuUer-Bar- 
wick.  Dent.  7s.  6d. 

HEROES  OF  MODERN  ADVEN¬ 
TURE,  by  T.  C.  Bridges  and  H.  Hessell 
Tiltman.  Harrap.  7s.  6d. 

HEROES  OF  CIVILIZATION,  by 
Joseph  Cottier  and  J.  Jaffe.  Harrap. 
7s.  M. 

TOM  TIDDLER’S  GROUND,  edited 
by  Walter  de  la  Mare.  Collins.  5s. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  BOOK  OF 
POETRY  FOR  CHILDREN,  edited 
by  Kenneth Grahame.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  6s. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  POETRY, 
by  Frank  Kendon.  Black.  2s.  6d. 


farmer  who  let  out  dragons  for  domestic 
service  with  the  most  unfortunate 
results.  This  type  of  narrative  verse 
definitely  intended  for  the  delectation 
of  children,  seems  to  me  infinitely  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  kind  of  pseudo-Christopher 
Robin  literature  in  which  the  author 
is  more  intent  upon  charming  the 
adult  reader. 

This  year,  there  are  far  fewer  fairy 
stories  than  formerly.  Children  to-day 
are  brought  up  in  a  reahstic 
atmosphere  and  fairies  are  rather 
slighted  in  nursery  circles.  Never¬ 
theless  I  would  recommend  Patsy  and 
the  Leprechaun,  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Margaret  and  Mary  Baker, 
an  amusing  fantasy  of  the  fairy  people’s 
prank  on  a  lazy  young  Irish  gossoon, 
in  preference  to  Mr.  Hampden  Gordon’s 
story  The  Golden  Keys,  which  is  spoilt 
for  me  by  the  inclusion  of  aeroplanes 
and  Big  !^rthas  into  a  traditional  fairy- 
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land  setting.  One  can  bring  fantasy 
into  everyday  life  but  not  everyday 
life  into  fantasy.  At  least,  that  is  my 
opinion. 

A  story  that  nearly  every  child  will 
like  is  Hitty,  by  Rachel  Field.  Hitty 
is  a  wooden  doll  carved  out  of  a  piece 
of  ash  wood  by  a  New  England  whaling 
captain  for  his  little  daughter.  Hitty 
has  a  most  adventurous  life,  and  finally 
retires  in  honourable  old  age  to  the  front 
window  of  a  curiosity  shop.  Another 
good  story,  for  slightly  older  children, 
is  Peter  Duck,  by  Arthur  Ramsom,  the 
author  of  that  popular  book  Swallows 
and  Amazons.  In  the  present  tale  the 
same  children  who  sailed  their  skiffs  and 
fought  imaginary  pirates  in  the  previous 
book  are  here  promoted  to  stem  reality 
and  a  pack  of  adventures  that  would 
last  most  youngsters  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  In  company  with  their  uncle 
and  an  old  sailor,  Peter  Duck,  they  sail 
after  hidden  treasure  in  the  Caribbeans, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  traditional  villain. 
Adventures  follow  thick  and  fast,  but 
any  suspicion  of  improbability  in  the 
plot  is  offset  by  the  matter  of  fact 
acceptance  of  them  by  the  children 
themselves. 

For  those  who  prefer  short  stories 
I  would  reconunend  Laurence  Hous- 
man’s  What  O’ Clock  Tales,  or  the 
stories  told  in  the  children’s  horn:  of  the 
B.B.C.,  here  collected,  under  the 
appropriate  title  of  Good  Afternoon 
Children.  Mention  must  also  be  made 
of  that  excellent  and  hardy  perennial. 
No.  (lo)  Joy  Street,  of  Basil  Blackwell's. 
Among  some  good  stories  about  animals 
I  would  particularly  recommend  Miss 
Frances  Pitt’s  Scotty,  the  adventures  of 
a  Highland  fox  and  a  foxhound  puppy. 
As  might  be  expected  of  this  author, 
the  story  is  well  written  and  based  on 
first  hand  knowledge  of  animal  life.  I 
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XMAS  BOOKS 

OXFORD’S  COLLEGE 
GARDENS 

By  ELEANOUR  SINCLAIR  ROHDE. 
24  illustrations  in  colour  by  Estella 
Canziani,  and  8  in  half-tone.  £2  2s.  net. 

Morning  Posi :  “  A  book  that  everyone  has  long 
desired.  All  the  beautiful  college  gardens  are  described 
with  the  same  loving  carefulness.  A  beautiful  book 
which  all  lovers  o'  Oxford — ^yes,  and  all  who  honour 
garden-making  as  an  English  art  and  tradition— will 
be  proud  to  possess.” 

VAMPIRES  OF  THE  CHINA 
COAST 

By  "  BOK.”  Illustrated.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Exploits  of  Chinese  pirates  and  bandits. 

Triuk :  ”  The  whole  stonr  is  vividly  and  realistically 
told,  and  makes  exciting,  if  sometimes  horribl^ 
reading.” 

A  BOOK  OF  KING 
PENGUINS 

By  T.  H.  GILLESPIE.  Demy  8vo.  With 
60  illustrations  from  photographs  by 
M.  E.  Gillespie.  8s.  Sd.  net. 

ManchesUr  Guardian  :  “  Told  in  simple,  entertaining 
languaw,  always  humorous,  yet  crowds  with  new 
scienti&  facts  ...  a  very  readable  contribution  to 
science.” 

THE  SILVER  DALE 

By  W.  RILEY.  Illustrated  by  16  photo¬ 
graphs.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Morning  Post :  **  A  homely,  quiet  book,  showing  the 
e^  for  landscape  and  character  which  gave  us  the 
picture  of  *  Wlndyridge.’  ” 

THE  BREEZY  COAST 

By  A.  A.  THOMSON.  Illustrated. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Scotsman  :  "  Description  and  local  history  introduced 
in  a  genial  and  discoursive  vein  ...  a  thoroughly  read¬ 
able,  well-informed  narrative.” 

MORE  GREAT  GHOST 
STORIES 

Collected  and  Edited  by  HARRISON 
DALE.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  8d.  net. 
Saturday  Rfiew  :  “  The  stories  ate  classics  of  their 
kind  .  .  .  replete  with  shudders  and  shivers.” 

BINDLE  OMNIBUS 

By  HERBERT  JENKINS.  With  photo 
of  the  Author  and  Introduction  by 
P.  G.  Wodehouse.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph:  “The  popularity  of  the  cheerful 
little  Cockney  shows  no  signs  of  waning.  Here  we 
have  the  complete  Bindle  saga  in  one  volume,  and  a 
great  bargain  it  is  too.” 

YOUNG  HOPEFUL 
By  JENNIE  DUNBAR.  With  Eighty 
Sketches  by  Charles  Robinson,  R.I. 

5s.  net. 

A  charming  book  of  verse  on  children  that  will  be  a  joy 
to  old  and  young  alike.  With  the  beautiful  sketches 
by  Charles  Robinson,  it  makes  an  ideal  gift  book. 


HERBERT  JENKINS  LTD., 
3  York  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W.l 
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also  like  The  Book  of  King  Penguins,  by 
T.  H.  Gillespie,  ilhistrated  by  some 
excellent  photographs. 

Most  children  to-day  are  interested 
in  the  latest  discoveries  of  science  as 
long  as  the  knowledge  is  applicable  to 
everyday  things  (indeed  the  average 
small  boy’s  knowledge  of  the  internal 
mysteries  of  the  family  wireless  is  a 
salutary  aid  to  parental  modesty).  To 
such  children — and  their  parents — I 
would  recommend  a  book  called  The 
Wonder  Book  of  Electricity,  copiously 
illustrated  by  photographs  and  dia¬ 
grams.  They  would  probably  appre¬ 
ciate  also  a  book  called  Man’s  Genius, 
by  E.  Buller-Barwick.  Two  other 
books  that  I  think  any  child  with  the 
normal  enthusiasms  would  enjoy  are 
Heroes  of  Civilization,  by  Joseph  Cottier 
and  J.  Jaffe,  and  Recent  Heroes  of 
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Our  Christmas  catalogue,  which 
will  be  sent  post  free  on  request, 
contains  a  most  attractive  section 
devoted  to  books  most  suitable 
for  children’s  presents. 

It  includes  books  of  adventure  and 
school  life,  travel  and  exploration, 
fai^  tales,  books  on  nature  and  I 
animals,  Bible  stories,  books  on  hob-  i 
bies,  sports  and  mechanics,  I 
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and 

Books  for  small  Children 

Write  for  our  Christmas  Catalogue. 
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Modern  Adventure,  by  T.  C.  Bridges 
and  H.  Hessell  Tiltman. 

A  review  of  children’s  books  cannot 
be  terminated  without  a  mention  of 
Walter  de  la  Mare’s  collected  poems  for 
children  under  the  title  of  Tom  Tiddler's 
Ground.  This  collection  is  mostly  com¬ 
posed  of  tradition  jingles  and  simple 
bcdlads  and  makes  an  excellent  com¬ 
panion  book  to  the  Cambridge  Book  of 
Poetry  for  Children,  edited  by  Kenneth 
Grahame,  a  somewhat  more  compre¬ 
hensive  selection.  If  either  or  both  of 
these  books  be  selected  as  the  first  steps 
into  the  world  of  poetry  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  they  should  be  accompanied 
by  Frank  Kendon’s  charming  little 
book.  The  Adventure  of  Poetry  (in  the 
How  and  Why  series)  for  under  the 
guidance  of  this  sensitive  poet  no  child 
could  go  far  astray  in  an  entrancing 
but  bewildering  new  world. 

M.  Mackean 
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THE  89th  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF 

THE  SHAFTESBURY  HOMES  & 
“ARETHUSA”  TRAINING  SHIP 


This  meeting  took  place  recently  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  Langham 
Place,  when  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Alice  Countess  of  Athlone 
distributed  the  prizes  which  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  graciously  presents 
annually  to  the  boy  and  girl  (in  each  Home  and  in  the  Training  Ship) 
who  has  best  fulfilled  her  motto  :  “  Be  good  and  do  good.” 

In  the  course  of  a  few  well-chosen  remarks  the  Chairman  and 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Francis  H.  Clayton,  likened  the  work  of  the  Society  to 
bridge-buildi^.  The  child  and  its  history,  he  said,  is  studied,  aud  then 
character-building  is  commenced,  bridging  the  years  till  the  child  is 
ready  for  a  situation.  As  an  example,  one  of  the  boirs  to  receive  the 
Queen’s  prize  that  afternoon  when  admitted  had  been  a  most  wayward 
and  wild  child.  Alluding  to  the  Arethusa  ”  Training  Ship,  he  reminded 
the  audience  that  this  training  ground  for  young  sailors  for  so  many 
years  has  to  go,  the  site  being  needed  for  the  development  of  activities 
in  that  part  of  the  Thames.  This  causes  Uie  Society  to  be  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  finding  a  suitable  substitute  to  carry  on  their  work  of 
training  boys  for  a  sea  life,  certainly  a  very  heavy  call  upon  the  funds. 

Lord  Lloyd,  in  an  excellent  speech,  spoke  of  the  wonderful  work 
which  had  been  done  by  the  Society,  by  sending  3,500  boys  into  the 
Navy,  and  nearly  7,000  bo3rs  into  the  mercantile  marine.  He  also 
dealt  with  the  Newport  Market  Army  Bands  School,  lasring  stress  on 
what  the  character-building  and  discipline  which  the  children  learn  in 
these  schools  mean  to  the  British  Empire. 

The  Assistant  Bishop  of  Guildford  said  if  he  could  change  the 
motto  of  the  Homes  for  a  moment  he  would  make  it  Homes  for 
giving  children  a  chance.”  He  had  seen  the  Boys’  Homes  at 
Bisley,  and  the  Girls’  Homes  at  Esher  Place,  and  not^  the  children 
being  brought  up  under  happy  surroundings.  Some  of  them  h^  been 
confirmed  by  him.  What  would  their  lives  have  been  if  such  a  Society  had 
not  given  them  the  opportunity? 

Lord  Daryngton  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks  which  was  carried 
mth  enthusiasm.  All  the  speeches  were  interspersed  with  singing  or 
displays  by  the  children  from  the  various  Homes,  and  the  audience 
could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  when  watching  those  happy,  comely 
children,  the  future  men  and  women  of  Ehigland,  who,  taken  from 
poverty  or  sadness,  had  been  given  a  real  chance  in  life.  Work  like 
this,  however,  needs  large  funds  to  carry  it  on,  and  the  increasing 
unemploirment  in  our  land  calls  for  increasing  need  of  the  children 
who  are  the  chief  sufferers.  As  the  Bishop  said :  “  We  read  every 
day  in  our  newspapers  about  investments  for  our  money ;  I  cannot 
conceive  a  better  gilt-edged  investment  than  an  investment  in  the  young 
life  of  our  country  to-day  ”. 

All  gifts  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  164  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  London.  W.C.2. 
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V-Jt  f  AN  IMPORTANT  CHANGE  is  to  be 
y  made  in  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS, 

now  in  the  forty-third  year  of  its 
existence.  Commencing  with  the  September 
issue  it  will  incorporate  WORLD  TODAY,  a 
journal  which  has  been  established  30  years, 
the  two  magazines  appearing  under  the  title 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

Incorporating 

WORLD  TODAY 


WORLD 

NARRATIVE 
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The  Review  will  contain  nearly  60%  MORE 
PAGES  ^  but  its  price  will  remain  at  one 
shilling  (12s.  per  annum  post  free). 

No  feature  will  be  omitted  from  Review  of 
Reviews  which  will  continue  as  a  monthly  digest 
of  the  world’s  news,  but  instead,  the  policy  of 
WORLD  TODAY  will  be  supplement^ :  new 
and  entertaining  articles  on  adventure  and 
travel,  a  section  on  motoring  and  motor-boating, 
the  best  authors  contributing  on  world  events 
and  ideas  of  topical  interest. 

The  September  issue  will  contain  contributions  by 

G.  K.  CHESTERTON 


T.  EARLE  WELBY 

and  many  other  original  articles  of  general  interest. 
The  publishing  date  is  September  10th :  order  from 
your  bookseller  now,  or  enter  your  name  for  a  post- 
free  subscription:  12/-  per  tinnum  and  pro  rata. 
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